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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 
BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


° ‘HUS by the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury English had again become the 
common speech of all men in England. 

By the end of the fifteenth all traces, save the 

merest survivals, of the use of French even as 

an official language had passed away. But 
the English tongue which in the end won the 
day had in many things changed from the 

English tongue which had been spoken 

when the tongues were first spoken side by 

side in England. It was still thesametongue ; 
we had not changed it for any other ; but great 
changes had happened in the tongue itself. 

In so longa time as three hundred years 

great changes always do happen in any 

language, even if itis not brought into any 
special connexion with any other. Gram- 
matical forms wear out ; old words fall out of 
use, new words come into use, even when the 
language, so tospeak, lives by itself. Butall 
this happens yet more largely when a language 
lives in what we may call daily intercourse 
with another language. Each borrows some- 
thing from the other ; butthat which is looked 
on as the less polite and literary of the two 
will borrow more largely from the other than 
the more polite and literary tongue will 
borrow from it. Thus, while English and 

French were spoken side by side in England, 

there is no doubt that French borrowed 

something from English ; but English bor- 
rowed very much more from French. At 
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first, as we have seen, it borrowed very little. 
Gradually French words dropped in faster 
and faster; and they dropped in faster than 
ever about the time when English won the 
victory forever. More French words (as 
distinguished from Latin) came into English 
in the fourteenth century than at any time 
before or since. And for most of them there 
was no need ; they supplanted English words 
that did just as well. It seems to have been 
largely a matter of chance which English 
words lived on and which were supplanted 
by French. We see this even in the names 
of the highest offices. We still say that the 
King holds a Parliament. Here King is En- 
glish and Parliament French. It might 
have happened the other way; we might 
have said that the Roy holds a Great Moot. 
And inthe English of Scotland Roy some- 
times is used for King. 

The borrowing of foreign words by the En- 
glish tongue came directly of its living side 
by side with another tongue. The same 
cause helped on another change which would 
no doubt have taken place to some extent in 
any case. This is the loss of the old gram- 
matical forms,: the zzflexions, of the lan- 
guage. This happens in every language as 
it goes on ; men seem to get tired of speaking 
their words accurately. Modern High- 
German, which has been less influenced by 
other languages than English, though it 
keeps many more inflexions than English, 
has losta great many. Danish, which has 
had less to do with other languages than 
either, has lost its inflexions quite as 
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thoroughly as English has. When English 
ceased for a while to be a polite and literary 
language, men no longer took care to speak 
and write it accurately. We see this in the 
last pages of the English Chronicles, where 
the grammar is greatly broken up. While 
new words were coming in, old forms were 
dropping off, and we can sometimes distinctly 
see the influence of French in grammatical 
forms as well as in the vocabulary. Thus in 
Old-English we had many plural endings, 
that in s for oneofthem. Now most English 
plurals are formed in s; when a plural is 
still formed in any other way (as men, sheep, 
mice) the grammars mark it as an exception. 
This means that the ending s has come to 
the front, and has well-nigh driven out all 
the others. And we may be pretty sure that 
the s ending was helped in so doing by the 
fact that much the same change was going 
on at about the same time in French, and 
that there too the s ending got the better of 
the others. Meanwhile in High-German the 
sending, which took the first place both in 
English and French, dropped out altogether. 
Such are the chances of language. 

Thus the English language, when it came 
to the front again in the fourteenth century, 
had changed a great deal from what it had 
been when it fell into the background in the 
twelfth. But the English tongue is still the 
same tongue that it has ever been. It has 
changed in the same way in which a man 
changes from his childhood to his old age. 
If we meet a man in his later years whom we 
have not seen since his childhood, we shall not 
know him again. Yet he is the same man, 
Soa language changes so that those who 
know only the earlier stages will not under- 
stand the later, and those who know only 
the later stages will not understand the 
earlier. Yet it is the same language. We 
are sometimes told that in an English dic- 
tionary there are now more French, Latin, 
and other foreign words than those words that 
are really English. Perhaps this is so. 
But the life of our language is still English ; 
our grammaris English ; the names of things 
that we cannot help having about us, the 
little words which we cannot speak or write 
without, are still English. We all use many 
French, many Latin words in speaking and 
writing. But we cannot put together the 
shortest sentence that shall be really and 
fully grammatical out of French or Latin 
words only. Wecan put together sentence 


after sentence of purely English words with- 
out one French or Latin. 

While the language, the outward badge of 
the nation, was in this way changing, the 
nation itself was also changing in many ways. 
We largely took in the thoughts and man- 
ners of the people who had come among us. 
Just as in the case of language, the Normans 
and other strangers who came into England 
gradually became part of ourown people ; but 
in so doing, they made some changes in the 
people of which they became part. In re- 
ligion there was strictly speaking nochange ; 
all Western Christendom had one creed and 
one manner of worship. But the closer con- 
nexion with the Bishops of Rome which fol- 
lowed the Norman Conquest, as it had some 
direct results, had also some indirect. The 
Popes were constantly asking for English 
money and encroaching on the rights of 
Englishmen in various ways. Our kings 
had constantly to make laws torestrain these 
things. One immediate consequence of the 
Norman Conquest was the bringing in of 
foreign bishops, and at a time somewhat later 
the Popes were constantly sending other for- 
eigners to receive the revenues, rather than to 
discharge the duties, of offices in the English 
Church. The papal power thus became 
deeply disliked in England; kings made 
laws to restrain it and popular feeling was 
against it. This may be sately said of any 
time from the Norman Conquest till the re- 
ligious changes of thesixteenth century. Prac- 
tical abuses too grew up in the church; the 
older monastic orders fell away from their old 
love, and men began to grudge the great 
amount of wealth which was in the hands of 
the clergy and monks. In thethirteenth cen- 
tury came the religious revival of the friars, 
the Franciscans, Dominicans, and other or- 
ders which professed poverty. There is no 
doubt that for a while it was a real revival in 
every way, religious and intellectual. Some 
of the friars were among the most learned 
men of the time ; others played an useful part 
as the advisers of kings and great men. But 
their first zeal did not last ; the newer orders 
waxed cold as well as the elder. In truth, 
when they did fall away, they fell lower than 
the older orders, as professing a higher stand- 
ard which it was harder to keep up to. 
When in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Wickliffe and his followers began both 
to preach against practical abuses and pres- 
ently to touch points of doctrine, very many 
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were ready to go with them in their practical 
complaints who had no mind to change the 
doctrines and practices to which they were 
used. Any generalchange on that head came 
later. 

By ‘‘learning’’ thus far we have meant 
the old Latin learning, chiefly in the hands 
of theclergy. Notonly were the services of 
the.Church in Latin, but books in general, 
not only books of theology, of history, and 
of such science as there was, but generally 
all books that were not distinctly either 
merely polite or merely popular writings. In 
such a state of things not many besides the 
clergy could read, and still fewer could write. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century it 
was no disgrace for a king not to be able to 
write or read. The learning of Henry the 
First, who could certainly do both and who 
understood at least three languages, was 
marked as something wonderful. But it 
must not be thought that, because a man 
could not write, it therefore followed that 
he could not read. Writing remained some- 
what of a professional business long after 
reading had become common. The best wit- 
ness of this is that the word clerk, which 
strictly means a man in holy orders, came to 
mean one whose business is writing, and it 
is now most commonly used in that sense. 

The stir in men’s minds and the zeal after 
learning which marked the twelfth century 
came out strongly in the growth of universi- 
ties. The two ancient English universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge, were not founded by 
any king or any other one man; they pre-emi- 
nently came of themselves. We can see how 
in the first half of the twelfth century a few 
students of divinity came together to hear a 
famous lecturer, and somewhat later the 
same thing happened with students in law. 
The start onte made, both masters and 
scholars flocked together, and the universi- 
ties grew up with their facu/ties, their sub- 
jects of teaching, divinity, law, medicine, 
and arts. Then in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century men began to found col- 
leges; that is, they got together a certain num- 
ber of students in the university, and gave 
them a house to live in and land or titheto 
maintain them. Such colleges are a special 
feature of the English universities ; there is 
nothing exactly like them in any other land. 
So the universities grew and prospered, 
favored by bishops and kings and popes, and 
receiving many privileges from them, but not 


the creation of any of them, but something 
which came of itself. 

By law, in the sense of the universities, 
was meant the civil and canon law of Rome, 
that is the law of the Emperors and the law 
of the Popes. As these were in force in a 
large part of Europe, they were naturally a 
chief subject of study everywhere, though 
less so in England than elsewhere. For with 
us there arose the profession of the common 
law, the law of England, as distinguished 
from either of the laws of Rome. Before the 
Norman Conquest and for some time after, a 
knowledgeof the law is spoken of as the attri- 
bute of age and experience, not as the posses- 
sion of a particularclass of men. The English 
law was more strictly national, and borrowed 
less from Rome, imperial or papal, than thelaw 
of any other European land. A class of com- 
mon lawyers therefore arose, with a learning 
of their own, a learning which spoke Latin, 
French, and English in turn. It marks 
a great national advance when in the 
fifteenth century the famous Judge Sir John 
Fortescue, who certainly knew Latin and 
French well, wrote books on the law and con- 
stitution of Englandin the English tongue. 

Besides language and learning and other 
matters which had much to do with them, 
there were other points which were affected 
by the greater amount of dealing with 
strangers which the Norman Conquest 
brought with it. The Conquest and its re- 
sults helped gradually to bring in a whole 
train of new ideas. Or rather perhaps they 
did not bring in altogether new ideas, but 
rather gave a new and enlarged strength to 
some ideas that were already at work. Itis 
well, if we can, to avoid the words feudal/and 
chivalrous, because they are so easily misun- 
derstood ; yet it is hard to do without them, 
and they do express a certain meaning. The 
word feudal really means nothing more than 
a certain tenure of land, a tenure certainly 
not unknown before the Norman Conquest, 
but which grew largely afterit. It really 
means little more than the burthens 
which this tenure laid on those who heid 
land according to it, burthens which were 
put into shape in the time of William Rufus, 
and which were not abolished till the time of 
Charles the Second. It was tenure by mili- 
tary service, due from the holder of the land 
to the lord. It was therefore held that, when- 
ever there was no one to discharge the ser- 
vice due from theland, thelord might take the 
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land into his own lands. Thus during a 
minority the land went back to the lord. A 
long minority therefore was the worst thing 
that could happen to an estate ; now it is the 
best. The tenure by military service was 
called ‘‘tenure in chivalry,” and the lord 
who held the minor’s estate was called his 
“guardian in chivalry.”” Chivalry, strictly 
speaking, means nothing but the condition 
of the chevalier, the knight, the horseman ; 
in English we said the vzder, as the Germans 
still say Ritter. Heis the gentleman who 
serves on horseback and holds his lands by 
the tenure of so serving. But a number of 
ideas, certainly not English, and French 
rather than Norman, gathered round the 
notion of the chevalier or knight. One may 
describe chivalry as the setting up of a new 
and fantastio law of conduct, which had 
nothing to do either with the law of God or 
the law of the land, a rule to be observed by 
a single class of people toward one another 
without regard to other classes. This never 
really had much strength in England ; but it 
had some. Chivalrous notions largely af- 
fected thought and manners and literature 
for a long time; the fourteenth century was 
the time of its height. But in England we 
had a safeguard in the fact that, with us, 
though high birth has always been thought 
much of, there has never been a modility in 
the continental sense of the word. That is, 
there has never been a separate class hand- 
ing on privileges, greater or smaller, from 
generation to generation. The English 
peerage, which is often confounded with 
nobility, has nothing in common with it. 
The English peer has his place in Parliament 
and various personal privileges ; but they 
belong to himself only ; they do not pass on to 
all his descendants: There never has been in 
England the same wide distinction of classes 
which there has been in some other lands. 
Contempt for trade, for instance, which is 
part of the chivalrous notion, has never 
been a deep or a lasting feeling in England. 
One of the happiest accidents was that, as 
the constitution of the English Parliament 
settled itself, the knights, the chevaliers, who 
represented the counties, sat along with the 
citizens and burgesses of the towns. This, 
and the fact that the children of a peer were 
commoners, made all the difference between 
England and other lands. 

The most marked difference between the 
social condition of England and that of most 


continental countries was the existence in 
England of astrong middle class both in the 
towns and in the country at large. In many 
continental lands, specially in Flanders, 
Germany, Italy, there were towns which had 
greater powers and greater freedom than any 
English town ever had, towns which were 
practically independent commonwealths, like 
the old Greek cities. But this was because 
the national power and national unity was 
weaker in those lands than it was in Eng- 
land. An English town had less freedom 
than a German town because the nation had 
more. And, setting aside a few special 
cases here and there, as in the Swiss 
mountains and the Frisian lowlands, there 
was in most countries no freedom outside 
the towns. The towns themselves often held 
subject districts in bondage. England stood 
alone in this, that the freedom of the towns 
was only a part of the general freedom of the 
nation. In other lands we cannot say that 
any were free but the nobles, the clergy, and 
the citizens of the chartered towns ; in Eng- 
land there were freemen all over the country 
who did not belong to any of those classes. 
No doubt below them there were men who 
were not free ; but they could win their free- 
dom with no great difficulty, as is shown by 
the fact that all men in England gradually 
became free without any special law making 
them so. Actual slavery lived on in Eng- 
land long after the Norman Conquest. It was 
never abolished by law ; it died out through 
all the slaves either becoming free or being 
merged in the intermediate class of villains. 
The villain was quite different from the 
slave ; he was free, less the rights which his 
own lord held over him ; he was free as re- 
garded anybody else. Villainage too was 
never abolished by law ; it died out by all the 
villains becoming fully free. In the fourteenth 
century slavery was quite forgotten, but vil- 
lainage was still in full force ; it went out of 
common use in the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and is barely heard of in the sixteenth. 
But we should remember that slavery began 
again fora while in England on a small 
scale when negroes began to be brought in 
from the colonies in the eighteenth century. 
But in the eighteenth century this was de- 
clared to be against law. 

These ages, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, were a great time of building, eccle- 
siastical, military, and domestic. Down to 
the eleventh century, all Western Europe 











built much in one fashion, keeping on the 
old Roman style as well as might be. In the 
eleventhcentury different countries struck out 
varieties of their own, all keeping the round 
arch and some general Roman traditions, and 
therefore, like the earlier buildings, called 
Romanesque. One of these forms of Roman- 
esque grewupin northern Gaul, and was 
brought into England by the Normans, where 
it gradually displaced the older form of Ro- 
manesque common to all Western Europe. 
This is the Norman style, the style of the 
great buildings of the twelfth century. 
Toward the end of that century the style 
became lighter and richer ; then the pointed 
arch came into use instead of the round ; and 
gradually a system of moulding and orna- 
ment was devised which better suited the 
pointed arch. This is commonly called 
Gothic architecture, a foolish name in itself, 
as it had nothing whatever to do with the 
Goths, but which may be endured, if we use 
it as distinguished from Romanesque. Of 
this general style each land, England, 
France, Germany, had its own varieties ; 
in each country the details of the style were 
constantly changing, the windows specially 
getting larger and larger. This lasted till 
some way in the sixteenth century, when 
architecture, like other things, began to 
change before the new influences of which we 
shall have presently to speak. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
nearly all the buildings of any account are 
either ecclesiastical or military, that is either 
churches and their appendages (as the build- 
ings of a monastery or college), or else cas- 
tles. But there are houses remaining, even 
from the twelfth century, and they get more 
and more common aswe goon. Such houses 
are found both in the towns and in the open 
country, manor-houses, parsonages, houses 
of every kind, with no military character at 
all about them. Men could venture to live 
in the open country in England sooner than 
in France, because the law gave better pro- 
tection in England, and it was not so need- 
ful to live within the walls either of a castle 
or of a fortified town. But for that very 
reason there are not such fine town-houses in 
England as there are in France, Germany, 
and above all Italy. And for nearly the same 
reason there are not such grand civic build- 
ings in England as in Flanders, Germany, 
and Italy. An ancient English guildhall 
differs hardly at all from the hall of a college 
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or..arge house. As there was less fighting 
in the land, the building of castles as dwell- 
ings went out of use. It is curious to mark 
the steps by which the castle gradually 
changes into the great house ; the arrange- 
ments for defence, which were once all- 
important, first become mere survivals, and 
then are left out altogether. By the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century houses, great 
and small, were built in which menof the 
nineteenth century can live, which we can 
hardly say of houses of earlier times. 

Besides these arts which grew, many par- 
ticular inventions came in during these ages, 
and there were many men who distinguished 
themselves by knowledge of various kinds 
beyond their age. To take one instance out 
of many, no study seems more modern than 
that of the science of language ; yet remark- 
able approaches toward were made in the 
twelfth and thirteenth century by Gerald 
Barry (commonly known as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis), who lived from about 1146 to about 
1220, and by the famous Franciscan friar, 
Roger Bacon, who lived from about 1214 to 
about 1294. Roger Bacon was a man of re- 
markable learning and thought in many 
ways. Andin the course of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries England became af- 
fected by the two inventions which have 
changed the face of the world. It is saidthat 
Edward the Third used cannon in his wars ; 
but gunpowder certainly played no great 
part in warfare or in any thing else, till it 
gradually came into use in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. And in this last century printing was 
invented and came into England. William 
Caxton, who lived from about 1422 to 1491, 
printed the first English book about 1474, 
and the first book in England in 1477. The 
English tongue, now thoroughly formed in 
its newer shape, stood ready for the new 
art. 

Looking through the centuries of which 
we have been speaking, we may say that the 
twelfth century was a learned age, and, in its 
latter half at least, a polite age, but that its 
learning and politeness could not affect the 
nation at large on account of difference of 
language. The thirteenth century was also 
an intellectual age ; but its political interest 
is so absorbing that one hardly thinks of 
any other side of it. In that age the abiding 


freedom of England grew into its full shape, 
which after times have been able only to im- 
prove in detail. 


And the struggle for free- 
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dom was recorded in all the three tongues 
spoken in the land. The thirteenth century 
too was the age of the religious revival of the 
friars and the time when the struggle with 
the Popes became a national struggle. Kings, 
especially King Henry the Second, had begun 
it already ; but it hardly became a popular 
movement till the time of Henry the Third. 
The fourteenth century is certainly, in mat- 
ter of learning, below those that went before 
it, and the political advance of this time is 
less striking than that of the thirteenth. 
Still it is very great ; but it was made chiefly 
by particular enactments and the establish- 
ment of particular precedents, not by great 
visible changes, like the establishment of 
Parliament in the thirteenth. In the thir- 
teenth century men had largely speculated 
on political matters ; in the fourteenth they 
began to speculate also on social and on re- 
ligious matters. The revolt of the villains in 
the time of Richard the Second, which, 
though crushed at the moment, led to the 
gradual dying out of villainage, was not 
merely a revolt against practical grievances. 
Men were thinking and asking questions, 
why one man should not beas freeas another. 
Such questions had been asked before, but 
never with the same force. And the social 
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movement and the religious movement were 
largely mixed up together. That age was 
one of very busy thought on great practical 
matters. Theage in which the native tongue 
won its great conquest was likely to be so. 

The fifteenth century seems in many 
things to be inferior to any of the others. It 
certainly was inthe matter of learning of the 
older kind. And in politics it was asad 
falling-back from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth. By the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the mainlines of the English consti- 
tution were fixed ; in the course of the cen- 
tury came that great growth of the royal 
power which lasted for two hundred years, at 
the end of which, things had to be brought 
back to what they had been at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. On the other hand, 
this age was as it were touched, as in a kind 
of twilight, by the special light which was 
to come in the next century. And, as imme- 
diately following the time when the English 
language won its great victory, itwas thetime 
that fixed the character of English prose, and 
gave it a new life by the invention of print- 
ing. The fifteenth century was to language 
what the thirteenth was to politics. Later 
ages have been only able to improve, if they 
always have improved, in detail. 


WRITING ENGLISH. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM MINTO, M. A. 
Of the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


PART III. 
SENTENCE-STRUCTURE AND FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 

N my last paper we were considering the 
I structure of sentences, and I submitted 
that the leading principles of sentence- 
structure apply also to paragraphs and to the 
whole composition. In illustration of this 
I proposed to examine three of the special 
types of sentence distinguished by rhetori- 
cians, the Balanced Sentence, the Period, and 
Climax. I had dealt with what is called 
Balange, and tried to makeclear its principle. 
Let us proceed next to the Period. 

A Period is commonly defined asa sen- 
tence in which the meaning remains sus- 
pended till the whole is finished. A sentence 
is not a period, according to this definition, 
if you can stop anywhere before the last 


word and yet have acomplete meaning, as 
in the sentence I am row writing. Youcan- 
not, of course, have the meaning intended 
by the writer till you reach his last word, 
but if the mind can rest upon a subject and 
predicate before the end is reached, the sen- 
tence is not technically aperiod. The struc- 
ture is said to be ‘‘loose,’’ as opposed to 
periodic, if any thing is added after the 
grammatical essentials of a sentence. The 
following from De Quincey is an example of 
a perfect period : 

Raised almost to divine honors, never men- 
tioned but with affected raptures, the classics of 
Greece and Rome are seldom read. 


To explain precisely how periods are con- 
structed, I must assume a knowledge of the 
ordinary terms of grammatical analysis. 
Every sentence being grammatically divisi- 
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ble into two parts, subject and predicate, 
there are obviously only two ways in which 
you can leave your sentence without mean- 
ing till the very last word. You must leave 
to the last, either the leading word in the 
subject or the leading word in the predicate. 
If either the subject noun or the predicate 
verb has adjuncts attached to it, these ad- 
juncts must be given first. There is thus an 
inversion of the common structure of En- 
glish speech, in which phrases and clauses 
follow the words to which they are applied. 
This is really the essence of periodic 
structure. It consists in bringing on predi- 
cates before subjects, qualifications before 
the words they qualify, clauses of reason, 
condition, exception, before the main state- 
ment. Ifa writer does this habitually, heis 
said to write in the periodic style, although 
his writing may contain few technically com- 
plete periods. You may often read a page 
of Gibbon, De Quincey, or any other master 
of the periodic style without finding one’per- 
fect period as it is defined by rhetoricians. 
Obviously the same method may be ap- 
plied on a larger scale than the sentence. It 
may be, and often is, applied to paragraphs, 
and often in a way to articles, sermons, and 
addresses. A speaker often indulges in sev- 


eral consecutive sentences of general reflec- 
tions before he discloses the precise applica- 


tion of them. A journalist often in like 
manner reserves the point of his remarks for 
the end of a paragraph or anarticle. This is 
in effect a periodic arrangement. 

What is the advantage of this method? 
Has it any advantage? Impatient critics 
have sometimes declared that it has none, 
that the periodic style is radically and incur- 
ably vicious. But this is true only of the 
abuse of the structure, and if the beginner 
takes pains to understand when and why it 
is bad, and the risks attending it, he may be 
able to avail himself of its advantages. That 
ithas advantages is apparent from the fact 
that majestic writing, the grand style, 
whether in verse or in prose, is impossible 
without periodic structure. The opening of 
Paradise Lost is periodic; so are Words- 
worth’s finest sonnets; so is Othello’s 
speech before the Signors of Venice. 

Looked at from the reader’s point of view, 
the effect of periodic structure, of holding 
phrases or clauses or sentences in suspense, 
is to impose a certain strain on the attention. 
The reader has nothing to attach them to till 


the very word comes, and his attention is 
consequently excited to a higher pitch, if it 
is excited at all. This strain of attention is 
exhausting ; some readers are incapable of it 
altogether, and no reader is capable of sus- 
taining it for long. The main danger in the 
use of the periodic style is that you either 
never catch your reader’s attention or lose 
hold of it before you reach the object of your 
unattached expressions. 

From this principle one or two practical 
hints may be deduced. Within the limits of 
the reader’s capacity and patience, the peri- 
odic arrangement is often good. If he ap- 
prehends the bare meaning of your unat- 
tached clause, or clauses, he can apply them 
to their subject when it comes with greater 
precision than if you named the subject first 
and gave the qualifications afterward. But 
you must make sure that he is able and willing 
to make the necessary intellectual exertions. 

You must have something important to say, 
something that will reward the reader for the 
strain upon his intellect. Nothing is more 
tedious than to hear a speaker slowly evolv- 
ing periods up to a familiar application. 

Again, it has to be remembered that one 
effect of periodic arrangement, from the 
strain it puts upon the intellect, is to give a 
certain dignity and stateliness to the style. 
Hence it is adapted to a weighty, solemn 
strain of sentiment, such as raises men’s 
minds above that lax, familiar tone which is 
their ordinary attitude toward ordinary sub- 
jects. Bearing this in mind, you will ab- 
stain from inversions and suspended state- 
ments when your topic is simple or trivial. 
Majesty of manner without majesty of mat- 
ter is ludicrous, like all affectations. 

A few words next on Climax. The word 
has passed out of books of rhetoric into 
common speech. It literally means a ladder, 
and was applied by the ancient rhetoricians 
to a sentence soconstructed that its members 
were on a scale of ascending interest, rising 
step by step to a culminating point. A sen- 
tence from Cicero’s impeachment of Verres 
was quoted by Quintilian and has remained 
ever since the standard example of climax : 

It isan outrage to bind a Roman citizen ; 
to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put 
him to death is almost a parricide*; but to 


*Pioperly applied to one who murders his father; 
Latin pater, father, and caedere, to kill. Its use has been 
extended so that it also means ‘‘the murder ofany person 
to whom reverence is due.” 
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crucify him—what name can I find for this? 

The word ‘‘climax”’ is generally used in 
common speech for the culminating point, 
but strictly speaking it applies to the whole 
flight of ascending steps. The principle of 
it is simple and is obeyed by all writers with 
any instinct for literary effect, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously. It depends upon 
the law of our nature that all strong feelings 
tend to decline unless they are fed by 
stronger and stronger additions. No feeling 
can be sustained long at uniform pitch. This 
is why climatic structure must be more or less 
studied in all composition. If you have an 
audience to interest, you must keep alive 
the attention to the last, and you cannot 
keep alive the attention if you bring out 
all your best things, your most interesting, 
impressive, moving, exciting, startling 
thoughts at the beginning. 

Great orators frame their speeches on this 
principle, and it cannot be neglected with 
impunity * in the humblest essay. You 
must lay your account with it before you be- 
gin, when you think over the general plan 
of what you have to say. Above all, it is 
well to know how youaretoend. There is 
much wisdom in the paradox enunciated by 
Edgar Allan Poe in his instructive essay on 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of Composition,”’ that the 
plot of a story is best constructed from the 
dénouement} backward. I do not know 
whether as a matter of fact any great speech 
was ever thought out from the peroration { 
backward, but one can see that such a pro- 
cedure would have its advantages. 

Be it understood that all these hints about 
method bear solely on compositions with a 
purpose, whether that purpose be to convey 
certain information or to drive home a cer- 
tain conviction. Balances and periods and 
climaxes are merely means to certain definite 
ends ; a man may have a workman-like com- 
mand of these instruments ; he even may be 
able to use them without seeming to use 
them, may have the art to conceal his art, 
and yet have none of the charm of a writer 
of genius. I do not think that any writer of 
~ * Safety from punishment, freedom from injury or 
loss ; im, not, poena, punishment. 

+[De-noo_mong.] The raveling of a plot in a novel, the 
explanation of a mystery, seemed tothe French like the 
straightening out of tangled thread, and they called it 
the unknotting, the untying ; de [equivalent to the Latin 
dis), apart, and nouer, to knot. 


t[Per-o-ra’tion.] The concluding part of a speech, or 
oration Latin per, through, orare, to speak. 


genius is likely to be spoilt by the study of 
these elementary arts; they will not, of course, 
teach him how to snatch the grace that is be- 
yond the reach of art, the spontaneous felic- 
ities that are the delight of the literary 
epicure.* Howto prepare a substantial meal 
for the hungry—that is as far as practical 
hints on writing can profess to go. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


You may think that in what I have said 
about structure or arrangement I have not 
been sufficiently definite and magisterial+ in 
my precepts ; that I have left too much to 
your own discretion. But this has been my 
deliberate intention ; right or wrong it is my 
opinion that the greater part must be left to 
the writer’s own discretion, that the best a 
rhetorician can do for you is not to furnish 
you with rules but to set you thinking on 
general, common-sense principles from which 
you can deduce working rules for your own 
practice. 

If t have been indefinite in my remarks on 
structure, I shall be still more so in my re- 
marks on what rhetoricians call Figures of 
Speech. In the use of figurative language, 
the writer must trust still more to his own 
resources. I shall merely endeavor to show 
what a figure is, why people use figurative 
language, and on what depends the effect of 
some of the leading figures that have been 
distinguished. When we realize what fig- 
ures of speech are we can see at once why 
they cannot be manufactured by rule, though 
there may be some practical advantage in 
knowing their true nature and office. 

A figure of speech may be broadly defined 
as any departure from the ordinary or com- 
monplace in expression, whether in form of 
sentence, or the use of certain forms or mode 
of exposition or illustration or application of 
words. It is not easy to cover with a defini- 
tion all the figures that rhetoricians have 
named, but this about does it. 

The word ‘‘figure’’ is a translation of the 


*[Ep‘-cure.] A follower of Epicurus, a Greek philoso- 
pher who lived in the third century B.C., and who 
taught that supreme mental bliss ought to be the highest 
object in life, and that this bliss consisted ‘‘in a perfect 
repose of the mind, in an equilibrium of all mental f.cul- 
ties and passions.” As used to-day, epicure is applied to 
one indulging himself in great physical enjoyment, es- 
pecially that arising from the gratification of his appetite 
for table luxuries. The word isa fine example of per- 
verted meaning. 

+ Authoritative, appropriate to a master, or teacher. 
Latin magister, master, chief, head. 
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Greek schema, our ‘‘scheme,’’ and was ap- 
plied at first to extraordinary figures or forms 
of sentence, such as balance, the period, cli- 
max. These are, as it were, figures by pre- 
eminence, sentences in which the figure or 
form is remarkable enough to stand out. 
Gradually the name has been extended to 
other departures from the ordinary in ex- 
pression, for some of which the old rhetori- 
cians had the distinctive name of /vopes (lit- 
erally, turns, i. e. from the ordinary); such 
as Interrogation and Exclamation, which are 
departures from the plain or ordinary use of 
certain forms ; Personification, Hyperbole,* 
Irony, which are departures from the plain 
mode of exposition ; Simile, a departure from 
the plain mode of illustration ; Metonymy,t 
a departure from the ordinary direct applica- 
tion of words. 

On each of these I shall make some com- 
ments, but mark at the outset that the es- 
sence of all figurative as distinguished from 
plain expression, is the departure from the 
common, and that the motives for this de 
parture are partly the natural love of variety 
and irregularity, the instinct of rebellion 
against routine, and partly the natural love 
of impressing, startling, exciting attention. 


It is this last property of figurative language 
that commends it to the notice of the rhetori- 


cian. This makes it useful for the torpid or 
lethargic reader. If everybody were as much 
interested in every thing as everybody else, 
and if nobody were ever excited beyond a 
a certain steady pitch, there would be no oc- 
casion for figurative language. But we are 
variously interested in things and so all of 
us when excited are apt to depart from the 
common in our expressions in order to stir 
others up to our level. Hudibras is not the 
only man of whom it may be said that 


He could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope. 


Savages use more figures of speech than 
civilized men ; children more than grown up 
people. The fewer words a man has, the 
more apt he is to make an uncommon use of 
them. We may say generally that a man’s 


*“ Hy-per’bo-le.”” See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January, 
page 535. For ‘‘Simile,’’ see the same issue, page 536; 
and for ‘Irony’ the February issue, page 670. 

t[Me-ton’I-my.] Greek meta, a preposition which in 
composition with another word frequently indicates a 
csange, and zomos,a name. It is defined as ‘‘a trope in 
which one word is put for another; as when we saya 
man keeps a good /aé/e instead of good provisions.” 
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figurative language is proportionate to the 
liveliness of his ideas and the poverty of his 
vocabulary. 


INTERROGATION, EXCLAMATION, APOSTRO- 
PHE, VISION. 


These figures, like all artifices of style, 
were much in use among the writers of last 
century. Being strong and marked, they 
have a great attraction for beginners. The 
earlier letters of Shelley are full of them. 
The greatest modern master of the style is 
Carlyle, and a study of his use of abrupt fig- 
ures gives the best clue to the conditions of 
their effect. ‘ 

The plain use of the Interrogative form is 
to ask a question ; it is a figurative use to 
convey a feeling or an opinion in the form 
of a question. ‘‘ Where are the snows of last 
year?’ ‘‘ Where now is Alexander or Her- 
cules?’’ ‘‘ What is love or friendship? Is it 
something material,—a ball, an apple, a 
plaything—which may be taken from oneand 
given to another? Is it capable of no exten- 
sion, no communication ?’’ No answer is 
expected to such questions, as in plain in- 
terrogation. Either the answer is obvious, 
and the question intended merely to givea 
turn to the reader’s reflections, or the ques- 
tion is intended to call attention to a topic 
and prepare the reader’s mind for an answer 
which the writer proceeds to give. 

The form of Exclamation is seen in its plain 
use in interjections, which express a present 
excitement too sharp and sudden for the 
formality of a regular sentencé. The form is 
used figuratively when a writer exclaims as 
if under the pressure of a sudden feeling, 
‘‘ What an entity, oneof those night-leaguers 
of San Martin ; all steadily snoring there in 
the heart of the Andes under the eternal 
stars!’ ‘‘The battering of insurrectionary 
axes clangs audible across the CKil-de-Boeuf. 
What an hour !”” 

Similarly, the form of Apostrophe,* the 
plain use of which is to address by name or 
epithet a person within hearing, is put to ex- 
traordinary or figurative use when applied to 
absent persons or inanimate things. ‘‘ Mil- 
ton! thou shouldst be living at this hour !’’ 
‘‘Ancient of days, august Athena, where, 
where are thy men of might?” ‘‘O Tam! O 
Tam! thou’lt get thy fairin’ !’’ 

* Greek apo, away, strophein,toturn. A turning away 


from an audience to address some absent person or thing 
personified. 
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It is to be remarked that in all these three 
figures, Interrogation, Exclamation, and 
Apostrophe, there is assumed, as it were, an 
extraordinary excitement, an unusual height 
of sublime or humorous feeling, as if the sub- 
ject were bodily before the eyes of the writer. 
There is thus in all three an element of what 
rhetoricians have termed Vision, that mode 
of narrative or description in which events 
and scenes are described as if the writer were 
looking on, and hadall the vivid emotions of 
an actual spectator. Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Rev- 
olution’’ is one continued ‘‘vision”’ of this 
sort; the writer exclaims, questions, and 
apostrophizes as the scenes and actors pass 
before him. 

Wo now to all bodyguards, mercy is none 
for them! Miomandre de Sainte-Marie pleads 
with soft words, on the grand staircase, de- 
scending four steps to the roaring tornado. His 
comrades snatch him up, by the skirtsand belts ; 
literally from the jaws of destruction; and 
slam-to their door. Thisalso will stand few in- 


stants; the panels shivering in, like potsherds, 
Barricading serves not: fly fast, ye bodyguards : 
rabid Insurrection, like the Hellhound Chase, 
uproaring at your heels! 

The terror-struck bodyguards fly, bolting and 
barricading itfollows. Whitherward? Through 


hal] on hall: wo now! toward the Queen’s 
suite of rooms. . . . Tremble not, women, but 
haste ! 

The exclamatory style is best used to ex- 
press strong feeling. This gives the clue to 
the right use of it. There is no excuse for 
departing from the ordinary forms of expres- 
sion unless there is a departure from the or- 
dinary level of feeling. 

The beginner who is tempted to experi- 
ment in these abrupt forms—and most begin- 
ners have felt the temptation—should bear 
this in mind. One or two other cautions 
may be given for his consideration. 

1. If you use these abrupt forms in de- 
scription, you must see that the general en- 
ergy of your language is in correspondence. 
It isnot everybody that has Carlyle’s graphic 
vigor; and feeble, commonplace language 
combined with these ambitious figuresis open 
to be laughed at. 

2. Bear in mind that the effect of a figure 
is due to its being a departure from the com- 
mon mode of expression. If it is used too 
often it ceases to be a figure ; it becomes nor- 
mal ; it loses the charm of rarity. 

3. You may feel strongly about the subject 
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yourself, strongly enough to warrant your 
departure from ordinary expression, but your 
theme may not bear equal dignity in the 
eyes of common-sense. Your emotion may 
be purely personal. Still, instinct is the only 
safe guide here. Make sure that your emotion 
is genuine, and take your chance of finding 
it shared by others. 

There are figures, for example, in every 
sentence of the following extract ; it is all 
compact of- figures technically; but it has 
none of the essence of figurative language ; 
it is essentially commonplace. The writer is 
supposed to stand before the tomb of Euge- 
nia’s husband under the impression that 
Eugenia herself is also dead and buried there : 

‘And is it even so?”’ I half-articulated with a 
sudden thrill of irrepressible emotion, ‘‘ poor 
widowed mourner! lovely Eugenia! Art thou 
already re-united to the object of thy faithful 
affection? And so lately! Not yet on that 
awaiting space on the cold marble have they 
incribed thy gentle name. And these fragile 
memorials! Were there none to tend them for 
thy sake ?” 

Ishould be sorry if thesecautions prevented 
the beginner from attempting the high style 
of inversions and exclamations. He should 
not let caution freeze hisambition. The vul- 
garity of the style may always be redeemed 
by freshness of idea and language. He 
should trust his instincts. He will find out 
soon enough from others when he becomes 
ridiculous. Noone who is too much afraid 
of being laughed at can ever become a very 
effective writer. 


PERSONIFICATION. 


The same cautions and counter-cautions to 
‘*be not too cautious neither,’’ apply to Per- 
sonification, the art of writing about inani- 
mate things as if they had human life, feel- 
ing, and personality. 

Children and savages personify naturally 
and literally, and for children of a larger 
growth there is a certain irrational charm in 
making-believe that things about which we 
feel strongly have a life and feeling of their 
own. An attachment to any object inclines 
us to attribute life to it, and feeling, and 
thought, perhaps as a result of our craving 
for reciprocity.* A sailor speaks of his watch 


*(Res-i-pros‘i-ty.] Mutual action and reaction, inter- 
change. It isa modification of the Latin noun »recipro- 
catio, the origin of which cannot be traced further. It 
has been conjectured that it might have arisen from the 
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as ‘‘she,’’ personifies his weather-glass, and 
half-believes the mercury within it to be 
a living, sentient * being. 

This gives the clue to the right use of the 
figure. There must besome excess of fecling 
to justify it, if itis to be used with really 
telling and convincing effect. One of the 
counts in Wordsworth’s indictment of the 
‘* poetic diction’ of the eighteenth century 
was the use of personification as a mere grace 
or embellishment, a mere trick or habit, with- 
out reference to the strength of the feeling to 
be expressed. It was on this ground that 
Wordsworth objected to Cowper’s lines : 

But the sound of a church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell 
Nor smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


But it shows how relative all principles of 
style are, that to thousands of good evangeli- 
cals, such as Cowper himself was, this per- 
sonification of the valleys and rocks would 
appear perfectly natural, the appropriate ve- 
hicle of a strong feeling. 

The effect of personification in heightening 
description has always been felt, and various 
fashions or modes of the figure have prevailed 
at different periods. It would take a treatise 
words ve, back, gue, and, pro forth, gue, and ; the words be- 
ing compounded thus, vegue, progue, pronounced ra-gue 
pro-que. 

*[Sen/shi-ent.] Having the faculties of sensation and 
perception. Latin sentire, to perceive by the senses, 
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to follow them. The general remark may be 
made that the literary effect decays as the 
fashion spreads, each fashion in its turn be- 
coming old-fashioned and vulgar. 


And see when surly Winter passes off, 

Far to the North, and calls his ruffian blasts, 
His blasts obey and quit the howling hill, 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch— 


When Thomson wrote his ‘‘Seasons,’’ this 
kind of thing was not too easy, but after a 
generation or two the people tired of it. 

A very similar fashion in prose was pop- 
ularized by Dickens, who was a great mas- 
ter of it, the fashion of describing the ob- 
jects of a landscape, the houses of a street, 
the furnitureof a room, as if they were a com- 
pany of human creatures, with individual ca- 
prices, longings, likings, and antipathies. 
Dickens generally practises this art as an ar- 
tist, and uses it to harmonize the details of his 
pictures and expand and deepen the senti- 
ment of his story, as, for example, in his de- 
scription of the night-wind in the opening of 
‘The Chimes,’’ or of hunger in the Saint 
Antoine quarter in ‘‘ The Tale of Two Cities.”’ 
But even in his hands this personification be- 
came a mere trick or knack, and since his 
time it has been as much a commonplace ele- 
ment in novelists’ diction as it was in the 
poetic diction of last century, a cheap orna- 
ment put on without much regard to its suit- 
ability. 
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BY J. RANKEN TOWSE. 


ya 

LTHOUGH Queen Elizabeth has been 
A in her grave for nearly three hundred 
years, the effects of her policy are even 

yet apparent in the community which she 
once ruled, and it is necessary to go back to 
her reign to trace the origin of those different 
forces which constitute the social system of 
Modern England. Inthe popular mind her 
fame is associated chiefly with the overthrow 
of the Armada, a national triumph in which 
she had noconsiderable share, whereas her real 
title to public gratitude and admiration lies 
in the ability and energy which she devoted 
to the improvement, it would scarcely be too 


* Special Course for C. L. S.C Graduates 


much to say the establishment, of civiladmin- 
istration. 

When she ascended the throne the whole 
country outside the limits of the larger cities 
and towns was in a condition of fearful disor- 
der. The glut which had long prevailed in the 
labor market had not yet been overcome by 
the development of new industries and the 
discontent among the laboring classes was 
increasing rapidly, owing tothe constant evic- 
tions and inclosures due to change in the 
ownership of landed property. The great 
middle class, which is the most solid and 
powerful element in the social system of to- 
day, had practically no existence or was 
represented bya few rich traders only, society 
consisting in the main of the nobility and 
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country gentlemen on the one side and a 
horde of smallshopkeepers, mechanics, farm- 
ers, and peasantry on the other. Every 
country was overrun by bands of outlaws, 
the natural product of civil war andanarchy, 
who sustained themselves by open pillage 
and were the sworn foes of all constituted 
authority, or by sturdy beggars who did not 
hesitate to take by force what was denied to 
their importunities. 

The most bloody and brutal means of re- 
pression had been employed in vain against 
these offenders, and were continued for some 
time by Elizabeth. Instances are on record 
where batches of fifty men were hanged to- 
gether and the magistrates complained of 
the necessity of waiting for the assizes before 
hanging as many more. There seemed to be 
an idea that the shortest and simplest method 
of insuring social order was by depopulation, 
by making a solitude and calling it peace. 
Thetwo classes of society, the prosperous and 
the wretched, were arraigned against each 
other almost in conditions of open hostility 
and the stability of the government itself 
was constantly threatened. It was in this 
grave emergency that Elizabeth and her 
council appointed a royal commission to in- 
quire into the whole subject. The old laws 
against vagrants and idlers were retained or 
strengthened but a distinction was made 
for the first time between vicious and disso- 
lute idlers and the deserving poor whom 
misfortune or sickness had brought to want. 
Each town and parish was made responsible 
for the relief of its own poor, and the justices 
of the peace were authorized to assess all per- 
sons who refused to contribute their fairshare 
of the cost. A little later on additional laws 
were passed defining more clearly the distinc- 
tion between the pauper and the vagabond,* 
and houses of correction were established in 
which compulsory labor was exacted from all 
beggars and suspicious characters while the 
power to levy poor rates was transferred 
from the justices to the church wardens. Thus 
was established the parish system which 
existed in England until a comparatively 
short time ago. 

Notwithstanding the later abuses of ad- 


* From the Latin vagari, to stroll about, to wander. It is 
“a word whose etymology conveys no reproach. It denoted 
at first only a wanderer. But as men who have no homes 
are apt to become loose, unsteady, and reckless in their 
habits, the term has degenerated to its present significa- 
tion.” 
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ministration which crept into it, this system 
was productive of an incalculable amount of 
good. It put an end to the social discontent 
which threatened a new revolution, it has- 
tened the restoration of order, and it large- 
ly increased the industry and productive- 
ness of the agricultural districts. The well- 
to do, upon whom the burden of taxation 
fell, soon perceived that it was to their inter- 
est to furnish work for the unemployed, and 
the vagabonds discovered that it was easier 
and pleasanter to work for hire than to go to 
jail and work upon compulsion. Many 
causes combined to ameliorate the condition 
of the laboring classes. The general pros- 
perity of the country brought about large in- 
vestments in land, and stimulated* improve- 
ment in the methods of cultivation. As 
farms increased in size and number more 
hands were needed to work them, while the 
rapid development of old and the introduc- 
tion of new manufactures absorbed the sur- 
plus agricultural population. The woolen 
manufacture already had assumed great pro- 
portions and the art of spinning yarn and 
weaving of cloth, of which Flanders had 
practically held a monopoly, spread from the 
towns to the villages and hamlets. Every 
homestead had its spinning-wheel and distaff, 
and the housewives began to pride themselves 
upon the excellence of their homespun. The 
worsted} trade, centered in Norwich, extended 
over all the eastern counties and the south 
and west were full of mining and manufac- 
turing activity, although there were signs 
already of the impending trade revolution 
which transferred so, much wealth to the 
north. 

The growth of England’s commerce, mean- 
while, was phenomenal. Her ships, mere 
cockle-shells, compared with the leviathans 
of the present date, penetrated to every quar- 
ter of the globe, and London became the 
market of the world. On its wharves could 
be found the gold and sugar of the West, the 
cotton of India, and the silks of the East. 
The foundation of the Royal Exchange by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, a great city magnate, 
was one of the signs of the times. The dis- 


*The Latin word s/imu/us means a goad. Any thing 
which excites or rouses to action, serves in a figurative 
sense the same purpose as a goad, and hence is said to 
stimulate. 


+[Wust’ed ; the ~ takes the same sound it has in push.] 
A twisted yarn, so named from Worsted, a town in Nor- 
folk, England, where it was made. 
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covery of Archangel was the beginning of 
trade with Russia, while far to the south, on 
the coast of Guinea, John Hawkins found a 
yet more lucrative but abominable traffic in 
the transport of negroes to America. With 
each new year of peace the tide of wealth 
flowed into the cities and the body of traders 
increased in number and influences. The 
leading merchants began to affect a luxury 
beyond the reach of any but the richest no- 
bility, while, in matters of state, their gold 
conferred upon them an authority which they 
had never before enjoyed. The merchant 
companies which were formed to guard Brit- 
ish mercantile interests in different parts of 
the globe, wielded a power which was re- 
garded with jealousy and even with alarm by 
the high officers of the crown, and toward 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign many charters 
and monopolies were revoked by special legis- 
lation on account of their absorption of the 
national wealth. 

All classes of the population felt the effect 
of this prosperity. The consumption of wine, 
hitherto used but rarely except in the houses 
of the great, was quadrupled, and the agri- 
cultural classes began to substitute meat for 
the salt fish upon which they had subsisted 
previously. The rough and wattled* farm- 
houses of preceding generations, which would 
not now be considered fit for human habita- 
tion, were replaced by solid and comfortable 
buildings of brick and stone, not a few of 
which survive to the present day. Among 
the yeomanry, small land holders forming a 
connecting link between the more prosperous 
farmers and the peasantry, the wooden 
trenchers which had served the purpose of 
their forefathers for centuries were discarded 
for the pewter platters which remained in use 
until displaced by the cheap crockery of mod- 
ern times. It was not uncommon, indeed, 
about this period, to find pieces of silver 
plate in the homes of some of the yeomanry. 
Immense advances were made in the domes- 
tic comfort which was the foundation of that 
English home-life, concerning which so much 
has been said and sung, and which is gener- 
ally conceded to have exerted a most potent 
influence in the formation of the national 
character. The floors of the better farm- 


* Made of interwoven branches. It is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, the original sense of which is, ‘‘ something twined 
or woven together ; henceit came to mean a hurdle woven 
with twigs, ora bag of woven stuff; hence applied also 
to the baggy flesh on a bird’s neck.” 
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houses were now adorned by carpets in place 
of the rushes which had been the only cover- 
ing hitherto. Chimneys, too, which as yet 
had been exceedingly rare, were introduced 
generally, and with them the attractions of 
the chimney corner. Pillows, once despised 
by the hardy villagers as effeminate, came 
into general use and contemporary observers 
began to fear that the courage, hardihood, 
and endurance of the race would disappear 
with the rude and almost barbarous simplicity 
of the past. 

The change in the mode of living among 
the wealthier classes—the nobles, the landed 
gentry, and the merchant princes—was even 
more marked. The establishment of more 
intimate social and business relations with 
foreign countries, resulted naturally in the 
adoption of whatever was most attractive in 
the foreign manner of life. This was especially 
noticeable in the development of domestic 
architecture both as regards external design 
and interior arrangement and decoration. 
The principal rooms for the reception and 
entertainment of guests, which formerly had 
shared the ground floor in common with 
the kitchen and other domestic affairs, were 
raised to the second story in imitation of the 
Italian fashion, and this of course led in due 
time to the construction of those noble stair- 
cases which are such striking features of the 
entrance hall of the period. The appearance 
of the principal English towns hitherto mean 
and monotonous in the extreme, underwent a 
gradual transformation. The houses of the 
merchants grew loftier and more pretentious 
and were made picturesque by the addition 
of gables and parapets*. Inside, the rooms 
were decorated with wainscoting} of richly 
carved oak, or even more costly woods, by 
elaborate chairs and: cabinets and tapestry 
of the rarest handiwork. In the sleeping 
rooms hitherto so bare and unattractive, soft 
carpets and rich hangings began to appear 
together with those mighty beds, huge in 
size and elaborate in ornamentation in which 


* [Par’a-pets.] ‘In archeology, a wall or barrier, either 
plain or ornamental, placed at the edges of platforms or 
balconies, roofs of houses, sides of bridges, etc., to pre- 
vent people from fallingover.”” As amilitaryterm which 
was its first use, it was the name ofa wall or rampart or 
elevation of earth rising breast high to protect the soldiers 
from the enemy. It is derived from the Latin parare, to 
guard, and the Italian fetio (Latin pectus), breast. 

+ [Wain’scot-ing.] A-word of Teutonic origin, meaning 
a lining of boards for the walls of apartments, fashioned 
in panel-work. 
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the sleeper lay swallowed up in billows of 
down. 

The change in the character of the large 
country houses was noless marked. With the 
last traces of feudalism disappeared the battle- 
ments which once converted homes into 
castles. In their place appeared the magnifi- 
cent halls which are still among the most 
picturesque objects in English landscape. 
Knowle, Langleat, Burleigh, Hatfield, Audley 
End, and many others might be specified as 
surviving examples of these medizeval palaces 
wonderfully harmonious in their infinite 
variety of turrets and gables, their oriel 
windows* and decorated fronts, looking over 
Italian gardens, with their terraces and foun- 
tains, toward wide expanses of wood or 
pasture land. The castle hall in which the 
baron used to sit high above his retainers 
had now vanished forever and the head of the 
household retired with his family to his 
parlor or ‘‘ with-drawing room”’ leaving the 
hall to his servants. The lord no longer rode 
at the head of his retainers but traveled 
luxuriously in a coach with outriders and foot- 
men according to his degree, so that any one 
might tell by the number and style of the 
attendants whether the equipage was that of 
anobleman, a squire, or a simple citizen. 
Glass esteemed in a previous generation as a 
costly luxury, was now used withthe greatest 
liberality and Lord Bacon in a fit ofconserva- 
tism grumbled that he could not tell where to 
go to be out of the sun or the cold. 

The new spirit of luxury manifested itself 
not only in the dwellings but in the dress of 
both men and women. A fashionable assem- 
blage was a blaze of gold and jewels. The 
enormous stomachers of the gentler sex, 
hideously prolonged almost to the knees, were 
embroidered with gold and precious stones, 
while diamonds and emeralds, pearls and 
rubies, flashed in their hair. The gentlemen 
were no less splendid in their array of slashed 
doublet and hose, the seniors in sober colors, 
dark velvets, perchance trimmed with gold, 
the juniors in silks and satins reflecting all 
the hues of the rainbow and decked at every 


* A large window in a recess, alargebay window. “In 
Old French oriel and oriole are spelt alike, and hence can 
be traced to the same source. The Latin word for oriole 
is aurecolus, golden or gilded... . This explains at once 
the use of the word ; it meant any portico, recess, orsmall 
room which was more private and better ornamented 
than the rest of the building.” From this it came to be 
specificaly used of the windows of little apartments 
projecting outward from buildings. 
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point with jewels worth many a broad acre. 
Adventurers laden with the glittering spoils 
of the far East or West were constantly re- 
turning to their homes, and the spectacle of 
treasures thus speedily and easily won en- 
couraged a general prodigality. Forthe rich 
there was a succession of splendid masques— 
which, in cost and size at least, would dwarf 
into insignificance the most elaborate spectac- 
ular pantomime of to-day—of feasts, of tour- 
neys, or of hunts ; while for the poor there was 
bear-fighting, bull-baiting, boxing and wrest- 
ling matches, and other kindred sports. It 
was a fighting, drinking, gambling, love- 
making, reckless age, but the disease of 
dissipation was not sufficiently prolonged or 
general to weaken the great heart of the 
nation. 

It was the Italian manner that was most 
affected in dress, speech, and etiquette, andin 
each case it was exaggerated almost to the 
point of burlesque. The arts of dancing and 
fencing, both of which were carried to a high 
point of excellence, were, doubtless, useful 
accomplishments, but the formalities of ad- 
dress and the minute distinctions of social 
courtesies were more than a little absurd, 
while the affectations of speech introduced 
by John Lyly under the name of Euphuism, 
were absolutely ridiculous. And yet the 
court lady in the days of King James I. who 
could not carry on a conversation in this jar- 
gon was held to be little better than a savage. 
The Euphuists have been caricatured very 
effectively both by Shakspere and Sir Walter 
Scott. 

It must not be supposed that this luxury 
and prodigality extended through all classes 
of society, although, as has been said, the 
effects of the general national prosperity 
were felt in the remotest corners of the realm. 
The great middle class was only just begin- 
ning to arise and there was an immense gulf, 
both socially and pecuniarily, between the 
nobles and the country squires, and a still 
wider between the merchants and solid 
tradesmen and the mechanics and peasantry. 
Even in that golden age of literature, the 
veneer of civilization was neither broad nor 
deep, being confined for the most part to the 
ranks of the aristocracy. The diffusion of 
even elementary knowledge was far from 
general. The accomplishments of Elizabeth 
herself, the only solace of her unhappy youth, 
would not have been considered remarkable 
in any later age than her own, but stamped 
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her as a prodigy of erudition.* Nor was she 
backward in the display of her knowledge, 
and the profoundest scholars and wisest 
statesmen of the day were none too proud to 
angle for her favor by permitting her to tri- 
umph in argument or quotation, or in the so- 
lution of riddles, rebuses, and acrostics+ 
which were among the pet follies of the day. 
But this affectation of universal knowledge 
on the part of her imperious majesty made 
learning fashionable and gave an impetus to 
scholarship and the arts which bore rare 
fruit a little later on. 

The true standard of education for the or- 
dinary run of students, bothin the schools and 
universities, was attested sufficiently by the 
degradéd intellectual condition of the clergy, 
and the dense ignorance prevailing among 
the younger sons of the gentry, the smaller 
squires, and farmers, and the whole world of 
mechanics and tradesmen. It was the custom 
to send the oldest son ofa great or rich family 
to the continent to learn the social accomplish- 
ments of France or Italy or to study for a 
season in the more serious air of Germany. 
But the great mass of fairly prosperous young 
men and women could do little more than 
read and write, and thought it no shame to 
confess their illiteracy. The younger sons 
of the country squires, if they could not 
qualify themselves for admission into one of 
the so-called professions, attached themselves 
to the service of some great noble in modified 
imitation of the old feudal times, offered their 
swords to the highest bidder wherever fight- 
ing was going on, orjoinedsome expedition to 
the Americas or the Indies wherethey practi~ 
cally led the lives of buccaneers{. Perhaps 
they returned with riches which in those days 
seemed almost fabulous, or left their bones to 
whiten amid savages or at the bottom of the 
sea. In the days of the Stuarts there was a 
chance of regular military employment under 
the crown, but the time of standing armies 
had not yet arrived. 

In the cities the common fate of youths was 
to be bound apprentices, at a very early age, 
to some tradesman or master mechanic who 


*Learning, scholarship. As a person in possession of 
such attainments has been polished by the implied dis- 
cipline required, and freed from rudeness, a name con- 
taining within itself this meaning was chosen; ¢, from, 
out, and rudis, rude. 


+t| A-cros’tic.] A short poem in which the letters be 
ginning the lines spellaword. Greek, akros, outermost, 
first, and stikos, row, order, line. 


¢ See THE Cnavtavuguan for December, page 394. 
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was invested by Jaw with an almost absolute 
authority over them for varying terms of 
years. The master was bound in his part to 
instruct his apprentice fully in the secrets of 
his handicraft, to feed and clothe him in a 
befitting manner, and to look after his spir- 
itual welfare. In every well-organized 
family the working day began with private 
family devotions, and in these the apprentice 
was compelled to take part. On Sundays, 
especially when Puritanism succeeded to the 
lax habits of the Cavaliers, he followed his 
master to church or chapel carrying a Bible 
in one hand, and if he were a stout fellow, a 
staffin the other wherewith to defend his 
employer from robbery or insult. On week 
days he arose with sunrise and labored until 
sunset. Oneof his chief duties was to at- 
tend to customers in his master’s shop, an- 
other was to guard the goods exposed in the 
stalls which lined the streets, another to 
stimulate business by directing the attention 
of passers-by to the wares on exhibition. 
Each apprentice had a set speech artfully 
prepared in praise of the useful or ornamen- 
tal articles at his disposal, and he was a for- 
tunate lad who could tempt a buyer by some 
timely stroke of wit or flattery. They 
prefaced their eulogies by cries of ‘‘ What 
d’ye lack ? What d’ye lack ?”’ and in all lead- 
ing thoroughfares there was a continuous 
uproar which assumed the character of a riot 
whenever a quarrel, an attempted robbery, 
or some other cause furnished an excuse for 
the shout of ‘‘clubs,’’ which brought to the 
scene of the disturbance every apprentice 
within hearing. 

The life of an apprentice bound to an ill- 
tempered or tyrannical master, who held him 
in practical slavery, was not a happy one, 
but the training and the discipline were of 
inestimable benefit to lads who had to make 
their own way in the world: By the time 
their indentures had run out, they were mas- 
ters of their trade, with a good prospect of 
becoming substantial citizens in their turn. 
It was from the ranks of the apprentices that 
the great army of merchants wasconstantly re- 
cruited, and it was the business skill acquired 
in those weary months of servitude that gave 
England her commercial pre-eminence. 

The country, in the seventeenth century, 
was slow to catch the fashions of the town. 
There were no railroads, telegraphs, newspa- 
pers, or postal service, and communication 
between different points was difficult and 
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often dangérous. The roads were terribly 
rough and infested in all secluded districts 
by robbers, who flourished in spite of the 
death penalty which was inflicted for the 
smallest theft. The rich never traveled for 
any considerable distance without a strong 
escort of armed servants, and the country 
gentry whenever they went abroad by night 
took care to be well mounted and armed. 

It was only by chance through the agency 
of some peddler or traveler that the news of 
the city, the latest fashion, scandal, or vice, 
reached the villages, whose inhabitants lived 
on from year to year in patriarchal ignorance 
if not in patriarchal simplicity. Luxuries 
were to be found only in the mansion of the 
lord of the manor, or the houses of the richer 
squires. The farm-houses, even of the better 
sort, were bare and comfortless, while the 
homes of the laborers were squalid toa de- 
gree. With the squires life meant a succes- 
sion of hard riding and hard drinking. Deer 
were still plentiful in the north, west, and 
south and every cover was full of foxes. A 
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day after the hounds and a night over the 
bottle constituted in their eyes the sum of 
earthly felicity. Their daughters were taught 
to read and write, to cook and sew, and, per- 
haps, strum a little upon the spinet, for the 
occasional entertainment of their friends. 
Their sons got most of their education in the 
stables. 

For the poorer classes of the rural pop- 
ulation life had few relaxations. Among 
those were cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bull- 
baiting, and now and then a boxing or a 
wrestling match. Their chief dissipations 
occurred at the annual fair with its Jack 
Puddings,* jugglers, and quacks of every 
description, and at Christmas, which by a 
survival of ancient feudal custom, was still 
a period of general and prolonged feasting. 


**A buffoon who performs pudding tricks, such as 
swallowing a certain number of yards of black-pudding. 
S. Bishop observes that each country names its stage 
buffoon from its favorite viand: the Dutchman calls him 
Pickel-herringé ; the Germans, Hans Wurst (John Sau- 
sage); the Frenchman, Jean Potage (John Porriage) ; the 
Italian, Mac-a-rd/ni; and the English, Jack Pudding.” 
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HOST of sunny islands fringing the 
A Gulf and Caribbean Sea, a foothold in 

Central and South America, the lonely 
Falkland Islands off Cape Horn, and the 
cooler half of North America, make up Brit- 
ain’s possessions in the New World, posses- 
sions almost as large as Europe, and thirty 
times the size of the British Isles, but with 
scarcely 7,000,000 inhabitants. 

That ‘‘river in theocean,’’ the Gulf Stream, 
separates Florida from the first of the British 
West Indies, the Bahamas, whose coral reefs 
and islands rising out of a shallow sea form 
stepping-stones from the northern republic 
of whites to the half barbarous republic of 
blacks in San Domingo. Many of these 
3,000 islets and islands are waterless and un- 
inhabited; only Andros, the largest, can 
boast of running streams; and the only 
good harbor is that of Nassau, the capital, 
well-known for its delightful winter cli- 
mate. One of the Bahamas, probably Wat- 
ling Island, was the first land to greet the 
anxious eyes of Columbus on that voyage 





which so changed the history of the world. 

Farther tothe southeast the Lesser An- 
tilles, chiefly belonging to Britain, sweep a 
wide curve between Puerto Rico and the 
mouth of the Orinoco, finishing the line of 
stepping-stones between North and South 
America. These small but beautiful islands 
of volcanic rock edged with coral are divided 
into two confederacies, the Leeward Islands 
to the north having their seat of government 
in Antigua, and the Windward Isles to the 
south with their capital in the least known 
island, Barbados. Anvil-shaped Trinidad, 
famous for its lakes of pitch, one of the lar- 
gest and most prosperous of the British 
West Indies, is really only a fragment of 
South America cut off by a few miles of 
shallow sea at the Serpents’ and Dragons’ 
Mouths 

Last comes Jamaica just south of Cuba in 
the Caribbean Sea,a noble island one hundred 
and fifty miles long having in its center the 
splendidly wooded Blue Mountains which 
lift themselves 7,000 feet from the sea and 























give every wished-for climate, from the fever- 
ish tropical plains at their foot to the tem- 
perate mountain flanks with their cool 
breezes. The largest of the British Antilles 
is also the most populous, having 600,000 
inhabitants, nine-tenths of whom are colored, 
even in the capital, Kingston, a city of more 
than 40,000 people. 

Two colonies are on the mainland, Balize, 
athinly peopled strip of coast-line east of 
Yucatan ; and British Guiana wedged in be- 
tween Venezuela, Brazil, and the Dutch 
province of Surinam in South America. It 
contains a hundred thousand square miles of 
forest and savannah,* a few degrees north 
of the equator, peopled by a few thousand 
white planters and a quarterof a million 
darker skinned inhabitants, who cultivate the 
hot but fertile coast-land. There are rumors 
of gold mines along the disputed Venezuelan 
frontier. 

To people from the sober north there is a 
strange attraction in these gem-like islands 
and luxuriant coasts of the Caribbean Sea 
with their shores strewn with corals and ex- 
quisite shells under blue tropic skies. A 
strange intensity rules in their physical con- 
ditions; streaming vertical sunshine and 
copious tropical rains clothe the soil with 
rampant verdure decked with gaudy flowers 
and fruits; tangled thickets of ferns and 
shrubs and creepers fill the dells and climb 
over the rocks, while graceful palms and 
magnificent forest trees rise above, transmut- 
ing the fierce sunshine into rich gums and 
precious woods. But there is the violence as 
well as the luxuriance of the tropics, for hur- 
ricanes devastate forests and plantations, 
earthquakes have shattered more than one of 
their cities, and volcanic fires lurk in at least 
one of their mountains. 

The early history of the West Indies isa 
wild romance.. For the professed love of God 
and the real love of gold, these seeming 
‘‘isles of the blest’’ were turned into hells 
by their ruthless Spanish conquerors, who 
slaughtered or worked to death the ill-fated 
Indians, replacing them by African slaves. 
Then came the terrible but fascinating ex- 
ploits of British seamen who won many of 





*Spelled also without the’ atthe end. A plain of 
gtass affording pasturageinarainy season. It was so 
called from the Spanish word sabana, the nameofa 
sheet for the bed, and also of a plain, probably from the 
resemblance of a plain covered with snow to a bed 
dressed in white. 
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the islands from the Spaniard ; and of the re- 
lentlessly cruel buccaneers who cruised and 
fought and plundered, and then found safe 
hiding-places among the island mazes. 

More settled times sticceeded when plant- 
ers grew rich from the toil of negro slaves or 
of convicts shipped from England, and sent 
eastward to the Old World full cargoes of su- 
gar and rum and molasses until the seaports 
of Jamaica and many a smaller island grew 
proud and wealthy. But decline followed 
prosperity when fifty years ago the slaves 
were liberated throughout the empire and 
the labor needful on the great plantations 
was no longer assured ; and the decline was 
hastened by the rise of the beet-sugar pro- 
duction of France and Germany fostered by 
bounties so as to offer a ruinous competition 
with their chief staple. 

For years past the West Indies have stag- 
nated, for the attempts made to replace the 
Sugar-cane and tobacco-plant by coffee and 
other tropical products were only partially 
successful ; however, of late there are signs 
of revival. In Jamaica, for instance, Amer- 
ican enterprise is building railroads and 
stimulating the trade in oranges, pine- 
apples, and bananas with the great cities of 
the United States. Jamaica even has the 
courage to invite all nations to a World’s 
Exhibition this winter in Kingston. 

An interesting but unpromising feature of 
the British West Indies presents itself in the 
strange sources of its 1,600,000 people. The 
original inhabitants are almost wholly lost 
and their places taken by the descendants of 
negro slaves reinforced by thousands of 
coolies brought from the East Indies and 
China under a system little better than sla- 
very, the whole mixed inall proportions with 


‘the blood of profligate Europeans. In none 


of the colonies do the white planters form 
more than a small percentage, and it is 
doubtful if men of northern races can ever so 
acclimatize themselves as to thrive and in- 
crease in the West Indies. These black and 
brown and tawny races with their admix- 
tures make poor material for the building of 
a nation in a land and climate which so tempt 
toidleness. Under the circumstances Britain 
wisely holds these tropical possessions under 
tutelage as crown colonies, with representa- 
tive institutions indeed, but having their of- 
ficials appointed and their finances con- 
trolled largely by governors, who, unlike 
their mistress, the Queen of England, rule 
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as well as reign, and have more real power 
than the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. 

It is an immense stride from these tropical 
isles whose dusky populations rest content 
with easy poverty in a land of perpetual 
summer tothe extreme climate and hardy 
people of Canada; and in fact the two re- 
gions have nothing in common but thecrown 
of Britain, and are separated by the greatest 
nation in America, perhaps in the world, the 
United States. England has, it is true, one 
link between the tropics and her northern 
realm, the naval station in the Bermuda 
Islands, which lie in the Gulf Stream, six 
hundred miles off Cape Hatteras, and are 
connected by cable with Halifax. 

What is now British America bore the 
picturesque names of Nouvelle France and 
Acadie in the seventeenth century ; so that 
but for Wolfe’s famous capture of Quebec in 
1759 the United States might have had a 
French America to the north as they have a 
Spanish one to the south. 

A quarter of a century ago British America 
consisted of a fewscattered provinces and the 
vast territory of Rupert’s Land, supposed to 
be an Arctic waste fit only for the Indian 


trappers and hardy voyageurs of the Hudson 


Bay Company. In 1867, however, Upperand 
Lower Canada* joined hands with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to form the Do- 
minion of Canada. Prince Edward Island 
on the east and British Columbia on the 
west soon joined the others, and a new 
province was formed (Man-i-to-ba’) bringing 
up the number to seven. By purchase of the 
rights of the Hudson Bay Company all 
America north of the United States, with the 
exception of Alaska, belonged to the Do- 
minion ; and at present Newfoundland alone 
remains outside of the confederation. 
Canada united, began to feel herself a na- 
tion, to explore her domain, to extend her 
enterprises, to build railroads and push set- 
tlements into the wilderness. What once 
seemed ‘‘a few acres of snow”’ to the mon- 
arch who lost it, has become an empire larger 
than the great republic to the south, reach- 
ing from the latitude of Rome to that of the 
North Cape, and covering the parallels of all 
the most prosperous nations of Europe. As 
to climate, though Labrador is frigid from 
the Arctic current washing its coasts, grapes 


*Since named Ontarioand Quebec respectively.—A. P. C. 
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and peaches thrive in Ontario, and violets 
bloom in January at Vancouver, for the Japan 
Current is to Western America what the 
Gulf Stream is to France and England. 
Canada has no more Arctic territory than 
Europe, and little more than the United 
States in Alaska. 

Acountry that surpasses the rest of the 
world in its area of fertile wheat land, in its 
enormous pine forests, in its fisheries, inland 
and marine ; a country with no end of well- 
sheltered harbors on both oceans, with thou- 
sands of miles of lake and river navigation 
in the interior, and a merchant marine al- 
ready standing fifth, if not fourth, in the list 
of nations ; a country with the only valuable 
coal deposits to be found on the eastern and 
western shores of America, and nearly a 
hundred thousand square miles of coal-field 
underlying its prairies ; with excellent iron 
ores in every province, with gold and silver 
and copper in large amounts, and the largest 
known deposits of nickel ore,—such a coun- 
try as this must have a future. 

It is no wonder that Canada has bridged 
her immense distances by 13,000 miles of rail- 
way, has joined her great lakes with the 
ocean by ship canals and created lines of 
steamers in the Pacific as well as the Atlan- 
tic, giving the shortest routes between her 
ports and the rest of the world, and provid- 
ing the outlets needed by a great nation. 

Wisely or unwisely a “national policy ”’ 
has been inaugurated, placing heavy duties 
on foreign manufactures in the hope of rais- 
ing up home industries, a policy largely suc- 
cessful, though possibly at too serious a 
cost ; and now, with something of a young 
man’s exuberance and haste to possess and 
enjoy, Canada looks into the future, eagerly, 
hopefully, but not quite certain of its destiny. 

Physically speaking, Canada is the oldest 
land under the sun; for the immense curve 
of Laurentian rocks surrounding Hudson 
Bay, the great inland sea to the northeast, 
was dry land when Europe was only a group 
of islands, and supplied the frame work 
around which the rest of North America was 
molded, and the materials of which it was 
built. This wide band of time-worn rocky 
hills and lake-filled valleys, for the most part 
under inhospitable skies, if properly managed, 
will be as now a home for fur-bearing ani- 
mals, a region of ever-renewed forests, and in 
its overlying Huronian rocks a rich mining 
country ; but never of much value for agricul- 
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ture. Paleozoic* rocks spread around its 
marginin the eastern provinces and stretch 
northwest toward the Arctic Ocean ; west of 
them lies a broad triangle of coal-bearing 
Mesozoic} beds; and still farther west, a con- 
fusion of ancient and more recent strata along 
the mountainous Pacific coast. 

A traveler coming from Europe may enter 
Canada at either of the rival winter ports, 
Halifax in Nova Scotia or St. John’s in New 
Brunswick, and visit first the three maritime 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, the smallest of the 
Dominion, but enchanting to the lover of 
picturesque sea-coasts, rushing salmon rivers, 
and forest covered hills. They are peopled 
by a a sturdy, handsome race of fishermen, 
sailors, miners, and farmers. 

Thence by steamer the broad Gulf of St. 
Lawrence may be reached, passing by the 
way New Foundland, which though a self- 
governing colony almost as large as the state 
of New York, has only 200,000 people winning 
ascanty subsistence from the seal and cod- 
fisheries along their own and the Labrador 
shores, and especially on the famous Banks 
to the southeast. 

Steaming up the noble river with its moun- 
tainous shores Quebec meets the view, the 
most foreign and striking city in North 
America with its quaint architecture, steep, 
crooked streets and towering citadel. Few 
of its 65,000 people speak any thing but 
French, and though third in size, it is the 
least progressive city inthe Dominion. Ocean 
steamers pass it by to end their voyage a 
thousand miles from the Atlantic, at Mon- 
treal, the commercial capital of Canada, a 
city of 230,000 people, the majority French, 
though the great business houses which make 
it one of the wealthiest and most prosperous 
cities of its size on the continent are English. 
The province of Quebec contains a million 
and a half souls, chiefly descended from the 
60,000 French who were allowed to retain 
their customs, privileges, and civil law after 
the fallof Quebec, and now form a frugal, 
prolific but unenterprising race, the most de- 
voted Roman Catholics in the world. 

East of Montreal, but within the province 
of Ontario is Ottawa, the natural center of 
the northern lumber trade and the political 


*[Pa-1é-6-zd/ic.] Greek palaios, ancient, zde, life. See 
“Walks and Talks in the Geological Field,” in the course 
of Required Readings, page 67. 


t[Mes-o zd‘ic.] Greek mesos, middle, and zoe, life. 
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capital of the country. Toronto, a rapidly 
growing place of 170,000 population on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, contains im- 
portant educational institutions and a pow- 
erful press, giving it the intellectual lead in 
the country. The province of Ontario con- 
tains 2,000,000 inhabitants and is the most 
favored part of the Dominion in resources 
and climate, the great lakes to the south soft- 
ening the winters and providing highways 
for trade. 

A voyage on those inland seas and twenty- 
four hours by rail bring one out of the forest 
region to the bustling prairie capital, Winni- 
peg in Manitoba, beyond which extend half 
a million square miles of grassy sea, rich with 
the silt of vanished lakes, a region of bright 
but cold winters and warm summers, some- 
what troubled with summer frosts, but pro- 
ducing large crops of the best hard wheat in 
the world. As the Rockies are approached 
in Alberta the warm Chinook* winds from 
the Pacific temper the winter, so that cattle 
on the ranches + feed at large the whole year 
round. Northward from the prairies stretches 
a little known land of great lakes and rivers, 
one of them, the Mackenzie, longer than any 
river of the Old World. 

It is a startling leap from the flowery prai- 
ries to British Columbia, a land of glacier- 
laden mountains, of swift rivers up which 
the salmon run, of magnificent coniferous 
forests, of gold mines, and of coal. From its 
seaports, Victoria and Vancouver, the ter- 
minus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, sail 
ships and steamers down the coast to San 
Francisco and across the Pacific to far off Aus- 
tralia and Japan. 

Canada, vast as it is, contained in 1881 but 
4,324,000 people, and is now estimated to 
have a population of 5,000,000, among whom 
are representatives of almost all European 
nations as well as Chinese and Africans. 
About a quarter are French, 300,000 German, 
and the great majority of the remainder 
British in origin ; while the United States has 
contributed less than 80,000 for the hundreds 
of thousands of Canadians it has received. 


*(Chi-nook’.] The wind was so named because it 
comes from the country of the Chinooks, a tribe of Amer- 
ican Indians now living in Washington; this is the 
leading one of the tribes that are known as the Flat- 
head Indians. 

+ From the Spanish rancho, a rude hut where herdsmen 
live. It is now used commonly as “the name of a large 
farming establishment on which are many ranchos; es- 
pecially an establishment for rearing horses and cattle.” 
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There are a few thousand Esquimaux in Lab- 
rador and the far north ; and 108,000 Indians, 
many of whom are settled as farmers and 
more or less civilized. Canada has had no 
Indian wars, though French half-breeds have 
twice made trouble on the prairies. 

In religion, Protestants of various denom- 
inations far outnumber Catholics, except in 
the province of Quebec ; and in regard to ed- 
ucation free public schools are scattered 
everywhere, leading up to high schools and 
universities in the larger centers, so that il- 
literacy is almost unknown among native 
Canadians, and the average of intelligence 
outside of the French province is high. 

The central government of the federated 
provinces making up the Dominion, consists 
of a Governor-General, a Senate, anda House 
of Commons ; the latter, which is elected by 
a very wide but not universal suffrage, is the 
real source of authority ; for the Senate, 
whose members are appointed for life by the 
ministry in power, rarely throws out a bill 
passed by the Commons ; and the Governor, 
appointed by the Queen, is guided by his 
ministers like a constitutional monarch and 
has no veto. Thepremier,* who is the head of 
the party having a majority in the House, 
and his ministers, chosen from the same party, 
are the actual rulers of the country and guide 
the deliberations of parliament. An adverse 
vote dethrones them, however, and if they 
are defeated in a general election, the reins of 
power fall into the hands of the opposition 
leader and his friends. 

The Conservative party, which under the 
shrewd leadership of Sir John Macdonald, has 
been in power almost ever since the confed- 
eration of the provinces, favors protection 
and centralization ; while the Reformers, who 
are in opposition, advocate provincial rights 
and free trade or commercial union with the 
United States. The ministry, under the 
sanction of parliament, control the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the revenues, ap- 
point judges (who are not elective inCanada), 


*| Prémi-er or prem’yer.] The French word for first, 
chief, principal. The title of the first minister of state, 
the prime minister. ‘‘ This title of the British Premier, or 
Prime Minister, now one of the highest dignity, was at 
first a nickname given in pure mockery,—the statesman 
to whom it was applied being Sir Robert Walpole, as will 
be seen by the following words spoken by him in the 
House of Commons in 1742: ‘ Having invested me with a 
kind of mock dignity, and styled me a Prime Minister, 
they (the opposition) impute to me an unpardonable 
abuse of the chimerical authority which they only created 
and conferred.’ ’’—Richard Grant White. 
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dispose of the small military force,* and man- 
age the affairs of the country as a whole. The 
provincial legislatures deal with local mat- 
ters, such as education and the disposal of 
public lands ; but their acts, if ultra vires,+ 
may be vetoed by the Dominion government. 

In the regulation of the tariff and all in- 
ternal affairs Canada isan independent coun- 
try, the suzerainty of Britain being shown 
however by theright of appeal from Canadian 
courts to the Queen’s Privy Council, by the 
appointment of the Governor-General, and by 
the want of the treaty-making power ; though 
in the latter respect England has of late done 
her utmost to furtherthe wishes of Canadians, 
consulting the Dominion government in all 
matters affecting their interests. 

The immense extent and scattered popu- 
lation of the Dominion have demanded heavy 
expenditures on railways and canals, result- 
ing in a public debt of about $250,000,000 ; 
but at present the outlay is more than met 
by the revenues, which are derived from ex- 
cise and import duties, the latter much lower 
than those of the United States, though in- 
tended to be protective. In 1889 the imports 
amounted to $115,000,000 and the exports to 
$89,000,000, chiefly produce of the farm, the for- 
est, andthe fisheries. Nine-tenths of this com- 
merce was with Great Britain and the United 
States, the latter having the larger shave. 

Canadians are loyal to the generous Mother 
Country, but yet cannot help asking them- 
selves what is to be their future ; for they be- 
lieve that a country so healthful and rich in 
resources, must steadily fill up with the 
overflow from the crowded regions of 
northern Europe and in time become a great 
nation. The only serious danger threaten- 
ing them is to be found in thealien race, 
language, and religion of French Canada, 

When Canada’s numbers increase, will she 
stillremain part of the glorious British Empire; 
or will she add her provinces as fresh states to 
the United States ; or will she work out her 
destiny as an independent nation? What lies 
in the future no man can tell ; but why should 
there not be a universal English-speaking fed- 
eration, the most populous, progressive, and 
enlightened power in existence, whose energy 
and moral force should impose peace upon 
the world and bring war to an end forever ? 
* The volunteers number 37,000 of which 1,000 form 
small permanent garrisons in a few fortresses. Theonly 
British troops are connected with the naval station at 


Ha ifax.—A. P. C, 
t Ultravires. Latin expression for beyond their power. 
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N the earlier stages of society piracy is 
I regarded as an entirely reputable call- 
ing. When Mentor and Telemachus, in 
the Odyssey, arrive at Pylus, old Nestor asks 
them, ‘‘Strangers, who are ye? Whence 
sail ye over the wet ways? Onsome trading 
enterprise, or at adventure do ye rove, even 
as pirates, over the brine?’ With Nestor’s 
renown for courtesy, we may be sure that the 
suggestion of piracy carried with it no inju- 
rious imputation upon the character of his 
guests. With our Saxon and Angle fore- 
fathers, piracy was a matter of course; 
‘‘every one of them is an arch-pirate,’’ says 
Sidonius Apollinaris. From the time when 
these freebooters* landed in England, that 
land has never been without courageous sea- 
men, and hardly any generation has lacked 
distinction in the annals of naval warfare or 
maritime adventure. But maritime adven- 
ture was, in all those ages, marked by some 
traits hardly distinguishable from those of 
what would now be called piracy. 

The piratical impulse was in the English 
blood, and must havea large place among 
the causes which led to the brilliant increase 
of maritime adventure under Elizabeth. An- 
other cause was the series of wonderful 
geographical discoveries which had almost 
atone stroke doubled the extent of the 
known world, and had filled the European 
mind with ardent desire for the mental and 
material appropriation of the vast and mar- 
velous regions thus thrown open to human 
enterprise. Much credit, too, must be given 
to the earnest and intelligent effort of Henry 
VIII. to build up a powerful navy for the 
protection of his island, much to the appre- 
ciative, if niggardly, patronage of the Queen 
herself, much to the enterprise of great mer- 
chants and the enthusiasm of learned geo- 
graphical students like Richard Hakluyt 
[hak’loot]. Still another cause was the pres- 
sure of population upon the means of sub- 
 CReskers after plunder; pillagers. ‘‘The word free- 
booter is not purely of English formation, but is rather 
an imitation from a Dutch word meaning pirate. The 


Dutch doe/e becomes boot, in English, meaning, advan- 
tage, profit, gain.’ 


sistence in England itself. Many younger 
sons, with scanty expectations in the way of 
inheritance, were glad to turn to the career 
of maritime adventure; many landless or 
unemployed men were glad to enlist with 
them cnd follow the sea. As Spain and the 
other Catholic powers grew more and more 
formidable to Elizabeth, the loyal devotion 
of her subjects joined with these various mo- 
tives to incite them to attacks upon Spain 
and her possessions. During most of her 
reign there was noopen war with Spain. On 
the contrary, there was nominal friendship. 
But the privateering captains were not slow 
to perceive that the Queen and her Council 
had no objection to their expeditions, pro- 
vided they did not so openly violate the law 
of nations as to create great embarrassments 
for the government. 

The voyages of the Elizabethan seamen 
extended to almost every part of the world. 
In the last days of Edward VI. Sir Hugh 
Willoughby had perished in the northern 
ice, and Richard Chancelor had made his 
way through the White Sea to the country 
and the court of the czar of Muscovy. Eliza- 
bethans followed in their wake. Under 
Frobisher and Davis they explored Meta 
Incognita and Greenland and Hudson’s 
Straits. With good Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
they attempted the planting of Newfound- 
land ; with Lane and White they went out to 
Raleigh’scolony of Roanoke. They followed 
the Portuguese and the Dutch to the East 
Indies, and with James Lancaster’s wonder- 
ful voyages began the English trade with 
Java and Sumatra and Malacca. They went 
with Hawkins in the Solomon or the Jesus of 
Lubeck to gather slaves upon the African 
coast, or lay off Flores and Corvo to inter- 
cept the annual silver-fleets that brought to 
the king of Spain the wealth of Mexico and 
Peru, or burned his ships in the harbor of 
Cadiz. But most famous of all were the ad- 
ventures that marked their freebooting ex- 
peditions to the Spanish Main, and if we 
attempt to follow the fortunes of a typical 
sea-rover of that day, we will suppose that he 
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directs his adventurous voyages to the New 
World, lured on by fabulous tales of El 
Dorado or by knowledge of the more sub- 
stantial wealth which the Spaniards had de- 
tived from their abundant provinces. 

Most likely our rover is a West-country 
man. No counties furnished so large a 
number of the famous Elizabethan seamen 
as Devon and Cornwall. Their rocky coast, 
indented with numerous inlets, was as sure 
to lead men to skillin navigation as that of 
Norway or Greece, or that of Brittany op- 
posite. An imaginative temperament and 
an adventurous spirit were natural accom- 
paniments of their partly Celtic blood. A 
numerous and public-spirited gentry fur- 
nished leaders; and the wide Atlantic lay 
temptingly before their doors. Rich mer- 
chants of Barnstaple or Exeter provided the 
rover with money to fit out his vessel; or 
perhaps the town-corporation itself took a 
share in the enterprise. There lies before me 
abit from the account-books of old Ply- 
mouth : 

More to hym [the Receiver] xxvj'i. [i.e., 
£ 26] for money disbursed by hym this yere to 
S* Francis Drake knyght for the townes adven- 
ture wth hym in this viage. 

When the adventurer weighed anchor, we 
may be sure the town fathers sped him on 
his way with generous feasting and encour- 
agement ; when he returned, he was hailed 
with salutes of artillery at the town’s ex- 
pense, as the same accounts show : 


cominge in of S' Fraunces Drake, iiij* vi‘ [i. e. 
48. 6d.]. 

Or perhaps the adventurer set sail from 
London, dropping down the Thames amid 
the acclamations of the crowd, loudly salut- 
ing the Queen and court as he passed Green- 
wich, and cheered by a message from her, 
thanking the adventurer and bidding the 
sailors be diligent and faithful servants to 
their masters. At Gravesend he was per- 
haps feasted by his friends, as Stephen Bur- 
rough was by ‘‘the good old gentleman, 
Master [Sebastian] Cabot, accompanied with 
divers gentlemen and gentlewomen,’’ when 
he set out in the Searchthrift for Nova 
Zembla and the White Sea. The picture is a 
pleasing one: 

Burrough says Master Cabot gave to the poor 
most liberal alms, wishing them to pray for the 
good fortune and prosperous success of the Search- 
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thrift; and then, at the sign of the Christopher, 
he and his friends banqueted, and made me and 
them that were in the company great cheer; 
and, for very joy that he had to see the toward- 
ness of our intended discovery, he entered into 
the dance himself among the rest of the young 
and lusty company; which being ended, he 
and his friends departed, most gently com- 
mending us to the governance of Almighty 
God. 

The ship in which our adventurer sailed, 
would seem to us a small one in which to 
face the storms of the Atlantic. Frobisher’s 
largest vessel was of two hundred tons, and 
he made his first voyage to the northern 
straits in two little barks of twenty-five tons. 
The largest of the vessels in which Gilbert 
went to Newfoundland was one of one hun- 
dred and twenty tons; the Sguzrvel, in which 
he was lost on the return voyage, was of 
only ten. Of the ships in which Sir Richard 
Grenville took Raleigh’s colony to Virginia, 
the largest were of one hundred and forty 
tons. The Golden Hind, in which Drake 
sailed around the world, was of only one hun- 
dred tons. As ships were then constructed, 
this means that that famous vessel was 
hardly more than fifty feet long! 

The construction of ships of that time has 
been made familiar to Americans by many 
pictures of the Mayflower. They had lofty 
poops and forecastles, but were low amid- 
ships. Their twoor three masts were mostly 
fitted with square sails. Broad and stout, 
they were built for strength more than for 
speed; yet the experience of the fight 
against the Armada and of many other bat- 
tles showed that they were much faster than 
the huge, unwieldy Spanish galleons. The 
outfit of the vessel was almost altogether 
obtained at the port from which she sailed. 
Plain and sailor-like appointments were 
usually all that could be afforded. But the 
Elizabethan captain shared his queen’s taste 
for luxury and magnificence, and occasion- 
ally gratified it even on shipboard, especially 
if he had already made some successtul voy- 
ages. So, we are told, it was with Sir 
Francis Drake’s outfit for his voyage around 
the world. 

If the voyage were toward the West Indies 
or the Spanish Main, the ships frequently 
would put in at the Azores for water and 
fresh provisions, or at some other of the 
island groups of the eastern Atlantic. Even 
though their errand of depredation on Span- 
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ish commerce was more than suspected, they 
seldom failed, by threats or. persuasion, to 
obtain what they desired from the islanders. 
Perhaps they sailed thence to the west coast 
of Africa, and eagerly gathered up a troop of 
negroes, by capture or by purchase from 
marauding chieftains, to be sold as slaves in 
Cuba or Hispaniola. No cargo, English- 
men knew, would be more welcome to the 
Spanish colonists, in spite of King Philip’s 
strict orders prohibiting such trade. More 
commonly, however, the adventurer pro- 
ceeded directly westward from the Azores, 
hoping on the way to encounter some rich 
galleon from Mexico or the Isthmus and ob- 
tain at the very outset a prize which should 
make all the adventurers rich. It is aston- 
ishing to see the audacity with which the 
little English vessels attacked these 


argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors or rich burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea. 


In one of his earlier voyages, Sir Francis 
Drake and his men, in three pinnaces so 
small that they had been stowed away in 
pieces on board one of his little ships, sailed 
up toa great Spanish ship in the harbor of 


Cartagena, so large that they found difficulty 
in climbing up her sides, took possession of 
her, drove the Spaniards below, cut the ca- 
bles, and in mere bravado towed her up under 


the guns of the fort and left her there. Cav- 
endish, in the Desive, one hundred and 
twenty tons, and the Content, sixty tons, at- 
tacked and captured, off the coast of Califor- 
nia, a great galleon, the Sazta Anna of seven 
hundred tons burden, laden with spices and 
rich treasure from the Philippine Islands. 
Later, near Manilla, he captured a Spaniard, 
and sent him with a message to the Spanish 
governor, to the effect that he should come 
again with ample force in a few years’ time, 
when he should expect the enemies of God 
aud man to have ready an abundant store of 
wealth for him to seize ! 

If the adventurer lands upon one of the 
West Indian islands or on the Spanish Main, 
we see the same audacious courage and often 
the same marvelous success. Rich cargoes 
of goldand silver, pearls and emeralds, sugar, 
cochineal, and hides, were brought back to 
delight the hearts of merchant-adventurers 
in London or Exmouth or Devonport. The 
gains of Drake's expedition to the West In- 
dies in 1585 and 1586 amounted to sixty thou- 
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sand pounds sterling. From Hawkius’ sec- 
ond West Indian voyage he and the friends 
who helped him to fit it out obtained a profit 
of sixty per cent upon theirinvestment ; and 
this was ostensibly simply a trading voyage. 
In 1572 Drake, with seventy-three men, mak- 
ing a bold dash at Nombre de Dios, on the 
Isthmus, almost succeeded in capturing a 
treasure estimated at a million pounds ster- 
ling, contained in the treasure-house there, 
‘‘wherein the golden harvest brought from 
Mexico and Peru to Panama was hoarded up . 
till it could be conveyed into Spain.”’ As it 
was, he and his men held all the region 
around in terror for months, and finally re- 
turned to England unmolested by the most 
powerful monarchy in the world. 

But English pluck and audacity were not 
always rewarded with success. In 1567 Sir 
John Hawkins, with the Jesus of Lubeck, the 
Minion, and four smaller vessels, sailed 
boldly into the harbor of Vera Cruz, where 
were twelve ships lying in port, with cargoes 
amounting to £200,000 in gold and silver. 
Scarcely were the Englishmen established in 
possession of the harbor, however, when a 
fleet of thirteen great ships of Spain appeared 
in the offing, having on board the new vice- 
roy of Mexico. The English commander 
haughtily refused him entrance into his own 
port. An amicable agreement was made, 
however, and the Spaniards sailed in. But 
scarcely two days had passed when, in the 
early morning, the Spaniards attacked the 
English from their ships and their land fort- 
ifications at once. All day long the fight 
raged. Finally the Minion and one of the 
smaller vessels escaped ; the other four were 
wrecked or taken by the Spaniards. The 
Minion was badly damaged and so over- 
crowded that famine ensued. 

Finally Hawkins felt obliged to put one 
hundred or half of his company ashore, that 
the rest might reach home. The poor men 
who were abandoned on the shore of the Guif 
wandered for many days through pestilential 
morasses, attacked and stripped of clothing 
by Indians, torn by the brambles, and 
plagued almost to madness by mosquitoes. 
At last they came toa Spanish town, whence 
they were driven to Mexico in chains. There 
they were imprisoned, or hired out as slaves. 
When the Inquisition was established, a few 
of them were burnt, and some were sent to 
the galleys. Many adventurous attempts to 
escape were made, followed often by recap- 
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ture and still more cruel sufferings. Nearly 
all died in Mexico. A few died or were burned 
in Spain. One, making an almost miraculous 
escape, reached England in 1582. Another, 
Job Hartop, managed to reach England in 
1590, twenty-three years after he had been set 
ashore in Mexico. During this time he had 
suffered imprisonment in Mexico two years, 
in the Contractation House in Seville one 
year, in the Inquisition House at Triana one 
year. He had been in the galleys twelve 
+ years, in the Everlasting Prison four years, 
and had been for three years the menial ser- 
vant of aSpanish gentleman. And he that 
will know more of what a sea-rover might 
have to suffer, let him read the narratives of 
Miles Philips and Job Hartop in the third 
volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages.* 

The story of such sufferings as these, self- 
provoked though they in large measure were, 
served only to add fuel to the English hatred 
of Spain. As public feeling rose, Elizabeth 
ventured on acts of more and moreopen hostil- 
ity, until finally theexecution of Mary Queen 
of Scots, coming at the end of along series of 
causes of conflict, brought upon England the 
dreaded Armada. The repulse of that for- 


midable armament was largely achieved by 
the sea-dogs who had won fame in the expe- 


ditions we have described. In respect to or- 
ganization, however, it was the work of the 
royal navy, and not of those irregular en- 
terprises which form our especial subject. 
We leave its story, therefore, to be read in the 
glowing pages of Froude or of Motley ; but 
we may properly speak of Drake’s famous at- 
tack upon the Armada the year before. 
Already in the early part of the year 1586 it 
was known to Englishmen that the King of 
Spain was making great preparations for a 
naval invasion of theircountry. Sir Francis 
Drake was eager to follow up his exploits in 
the Spanish colonies by a direct attack upon 
Spain itself, or in his own picturesque phrase, 
‘to singe King Philip’s beard.’’ With four 
ships and two pinnaces lent by the Queen, 
and about twenty more largeand small crafts, 
Drake set out from Plymouth, with devout 
prayers to God, for the spoliation of the Span- 
ish Antichrist. On a Wednesday afternoon 


* Besides Hakluyt and Purchas, very useful books are 
Fox Bourne’s English Seamen under the Tudors, Bar- 
trow’s Naval Worthies of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and 
Payne’s ‘‘Voyagesofthe Elizabethan Seamen.”’ Kingsley’s 
novel, ‘‘ Westward Ho!” gives a wonderfully interesting 
and vivid picture of the times.—/. F. /. 
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in April his fleet came in sight of Cadiz, the 
greatest port of Spain. Drake ina letter to 
Walsingham said : 

There we found sundry great ships, some la- 
den, some half laden, and some ready to be 
laden with the king’s provisions for England. 
I assure your Honor the like preparation was 
never heard of, nor known, as the King of 
Spain hath and daily maketh to invade Eng- 
land. His provisions of bread and wines are so 
great as will suffice forty thousand men a whole 
year, which if they be not impeached before they 
join, will be very perilous. Our interest there- 
fore is, by God’s help, to intercept their meetings 
by all possible means we may, which I hope 
shall have such good success as shall tend to the 
advancement of God’s glory, the safety of her 
Highness’s royal person, the quiet of her coun- 
try, and the annoyance of the enemy. 

Here then was the prey. Its destruction 
would probably delay for a year the dreaded 
assault upon the Protestant Queen and her 
island kingdom. What followed must rank 
as one of the most marvelous achievements 
of this age of marvels. Drake was in the 
road of Cadiz on his errand some thirty-six 
hours at most. Within that short period, he 
and his twenty-five little vessels sank a Bis- 
cayan ship of one thousand two hundred 
tons, burnt the one thousand five hundred 
ton ship of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, King 
Philip’s high admiral, destroyed thirty-one 
other ships of one thousand, eight hundred, 
six hundred, four hundred, and two hundred 
tons apiece, removing the most valuable por- 
tions of their cargoes, and carried away with 
them four ships laden with provisions. The 
vessels destroyed had in the aggregate a ton- 
nage twice as great as that of Drake’s whole 
fleet, and the loss of stores, to the King of 
Spain and his subjects, was estimated at half 
a million ducats,* or nearly three-quarters 
ofa million dollars. The Spanish force in 
the harbor was twice as great as Drake’s in 
number of vessels ; in number of men and 
guns it was four or five times.as great, for 
many of the great Spanish galleys were twice 
or thrice as large as the largest of Drake’s 
ships ; and forty galleys from neighboring 
ports were sent to join in the attack upon it. 
Throughout the whole fight Drake lost only 
one small vessel, which had but five English- 


* These coins were so called from the Latin legend on the 
early Sicilian pieces which. translated, reads, ‘‘ May thie 
duchy [ducat-us] which you rule, be devoted to thee, O 
Christ.” 
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men on board. After this tremendous ex- 
ploit, he withdrew in good order, and cruised 
in a leisurely way along the coast of Spain, 
plundering and destroying everywhere. On 
the way home, he fell in with and-captured 
the San Felipe, ‘‘the King of Spain’s own 
ship come from the East Indies, and the 
greatest ship in all Portugal, richly laden.”’ 
Finally he returned to England, having in a 
little voyage of twelve weeks inflicted unex- 
ampled damage on the most dreaded power 
in Europe, and won an almost unexampled 
amount of booty. 

Even after the destruction of the Armada, 
the work of the sea-rovers went on, especially 
in and around the Azores. It was here, in 
1591, that gallant Sir Richard Grenville won 
imperishable glory in the famous last fight 
of the Revenge. Finding himself face to face 
with fifty-one Spanish vessels, nearly all of 
them twice or three times as large as the Re- 
venge, he refused to flee, and proudly resolved 
to force his way through the Spanish squad- 
ron. From three o’clock in the afternoon 
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until daybreak the next morning, Grenville 
and his handful of men fought with heroic 
courage against these overwhelming odds, 
and when at last all the powder was gone, 
and nearly all the men had been slain or 
wounded, Grenville, mortally wounded but 
still proudly refusing to surrender, was borne 
on board the Spanish admiral’s ship. There 
attended with reverent admiration by the 
Spanish officers, he lingered two or three 
days and then died with these memorable 
words upon his lips: 


Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful 
and aquiet mind, for that I have ended my life as 
a good soldier ought to do, who has fought for 
his country and his Queen, for honor and re- 
ligion. Wherefore my soul joyfully departeth 
out of this body, leaving behind it an everlast- 
ing fame, as a true soldier who hath done his 
duty as he was bound to do. 


Such were the men, and such the exploits, 
by which the naval greatness of England was 
founded. . 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[April 5.] 


LIFE A GAIN. 


Icame that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.—St. John, x. 10. 


HERE isa strange question that has 
come under discussion of late,—a 

_ question symbolizing the audacity of 

the age and something of its lack of rever- 
ence,—namely, ‘‘ Is life worth living ?’? The 
book that made ita title is nearly forgotten, 
but the question still enters into the specula- 
tions of the schools and into the common 
talkofmen. It seems strange that any one 
should ask the question in soberness and 
sincerity, and as though it were debatable, 
until we recollect that a philosophy has won 
for itself recognition that has for its main 
thesis that life is zo¢ worth living because 
this is not only a bad world, but the worst 
possible world. Itis not difficult to detect 
the genesis of this brave philosophy. So 
soon as one begins to doubt the goodness of 
God, or to suspect ever so vaguely that God 
is not infinitely good, one begins to doubt if 


life has much value. So soon as there isa 
suspicion that there is not an eternal good- 
ness behind and under life, it changes color 
and grows cheap and poor. 

It happens just now that in several direc- 
tions the goodness of God, or, at least, the 
proofs of it are being questioned. The phi- 
losopher is still stumbling over the problem 
of the ages, the existence of evil, with partial 
but not entire relief in the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ; the why is simply carried further back. 
The scientists, many of them, are saying 
that for their part they see no clear evidence 
of a creating goodness ; see much indeed that 
looks in an opposite direction, or simple in- 
difference, to happiness. The reactions of 
an intense age, and the revelations of mo- 
tives in a state of society in which there is 
no secrecy, an age strong in analysis but 
weak in synthesis, favor the same tendency. 
Suddenly, the world seems to have discov- 
ered that it suffers, and that man is selfish ; 
it can dissect life with alarming accuracy, but 
it has not yet learned to put it together. 
When there is doubt as to the source, there 
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will be doubt of the value of whatever flows 
from it. If God is not good, His greatest 
gift may not be good. If the infinite force 
does not act beneficently, no inferior force 
can evolve any good. 

A philosophy that flies in the face of the 
existing and the inevitable, forfeits its name. 
And a philosophy which, having found out 
that life is undesirable, proposes to get rid 
of it,—the position of the pessimist-school, 
namely, to educate the race to the wisdom of 
universal and simultaneous suicide,—has, at 
least, a difficult matter in hand, the end of 
which need not awaken concern. There is 
some other issue before mankind than self- 
extinction. Life may get to appear very 
poor and worthless, but the greater part will 
prefer to live it out tothe end. Great nature 
has us in hand, and, while allowing us a cer- 
tain liberty, and even wildness of conduct, 
has barriers beyond which we cannot go. 
“You may rail at existence,” she says, ‘‘but 
you cannot escape it.’’ It may be impossi- 
ble to escape by what is termed self-destruc- 
tion. Wewere not consulted as to the be- 
ginning of existence ; it may be that we can 
have no voice as toitsend. We may throw 
ourselves over the battlements of the life 
that now holds us, but who can say that we 
may not be seized by the mysterious force 
that first sent us here, and be thrust back 
into this world, or some other no better, to 
complete an existence over which we have 
no power? If a malignant or indifferent 
force evolved human existence, it is probable 
that, by reason of these very qualities, it will 
continue this existence; were it to permit 
extinction it would violate its own nature. 
If existence is so wretched that extinction is 
desirable, it is necessary to suppose a good 
God in order to be certain of attaining it; 
no other would permit it. But will He not 
rather deliver from the misery and preserve 
the life? 

That there are gains and losses, wrought 
even into the texture of life, there is no 
question, but which are in excess, is a mat- 
ter of debate. That multitudes make life a 
waning process through evil, there is no 
doubt. The real question is, Is life so or- 
ganized that it is a process of gain rather 
than loss, with the further question if the loss 
does not subserve the gain ? 


[April r2.] 
Let us, if we can, make a comparative esti- 
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mate of the loss and gain as we pass our 
allotted years. 

1. We lose the perfection of physical life, 
its grace and exuberance. The divineness of 
childhood, the exultation in mere existence, 
the splendor of youth, the innocence that 
knows no guile, the faith that never 
questions, the hope that never doubts, the 
joy that knows no bounds because the limit- 
ations of life are not yet reached,—these all 
pass away. ‘‘But are not these immense 
losses ?’’ we say. ‘‘ What can be better or 
greater than these?’ In a certain sense 
there is nothing better or higher, but these 
qualities are not properly our own ; they are 
colors laid on us, divine instincts temporarily 
wrought into us, but not actual parts of us; 
they fall away from us because they are not. 
Yet they are not wholly and forever lost ; 
they recede in order that we may go afterand 
get firmer hold ofthem. The child is guile- 
less by nature—the man because he has 
learned to hate a lie. The child is joyous, it 
knows not why—God made it so; it is Na- 
ture’s joy rather than its own ; but a man’s 
joy is the outcome of his nature reduced to 
harmony,—thought, feeling, and habit work- 
ing under personality to the sameend. One 
is necessarily ephemeral, the otheris lasting, 
because it is the product of his own nature ; 
it may not be so complete and divine of 
aspect, but it has become an integral and 
permanent factor of the man. The loss, 
therefore, is not so great as it seems; it is 
rather a transformation. 

2. We lose, in time, the forceful, executive 
qualities. We no longer undertake enter- 
prises of pith and moment, or take on heavy 
responsibilities. Old men do not explore 
unknown continents, or learn newlanguages, 
or found new institutions, or head reforms, 
or undertake afresh the solid works of the 
world ; the needed energy is gone, but not 
necessarily lost; it may have been trans- 
muted, as motion is changed into heat and 
light. 

3. When we come to mental qualities, 
there is smaller loss. It is- sometimes 
thought that the imagination decays with 
years, but it rather changes its character. In 
youth it is more erratic, and may better be 
named as fancy; in age it is steadier and 
more subservient to the other faculties, en- 
tering into them, making the judgment 
broader, the sense of truth keener, and bring- 
ing the possibilities of truth within reach of 
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thought. In the greater minds the imagina- 
tion rather grows than lessens. Sophocles, 
Milton, Goethe, lead a vast host of poets and 
philosophers who never waned in the exer- 
cise of this grandest faculty. It is to be 
doubted if there is such a thing as decay of 
mental power. When one is tired one can- 
not think, words come slowly, the thread of 
discourse is easily lost, memory is dull, the 
judgment loses its breadth, the perception its 
acuteness ; but a few hours of sleep restore 
the seeming loss. So what seems decay may 
pertain only to the age-wearied flesh ; the 
mind is still there, as it was in weariness and 
sleep, with all its strength and stores. It is 
true that in the years of middle life, there is 
acertain thoroughness and intensity in all 
things done or thought, that comes from 
strength, but the judgment is not so sure, 
the grasp is not so comprehensive, and the 
taste so correct, as later on. 

This, then, seems to be the sum of the 
losses sustained in life ; a certain natural or 
elemental divineness of early childhood not 
to be kept'as such, but to be lost as a divine 
gift, and reproduced as a human achieve- 
ment ; the bloom and zest of youth ; the en- 
ergy and force of maturity, and certain fea- 
tures or sides of our mental qualities. But 
we detect no loss of moral qualities, and but 
little of mental. The order is significant ; 
the physical changes utterly, the mental 
partially, the moral not at all, if the life is 
normal. 


[April 79.] 

What now do we gain as life goes on? 

1. This evident progress from the lower to 
the higher must be accounted a gain. It 
does not matter kow this progress is made, 
whether by actual loss of inferior qualities 
supplanted by higher, or by a transformation 
of forces, though the latter is more in accord 
with natural science, which asserts that force 
is indestructible—an assertion of tremendous 
scope of inference ; for if force is indestructi- 
ble, it must have a like basis or medium 
through which it acts; thus it becomes a 
potent argument for an unending life. How- 
ever this be, each phase of existence is so 
beautiful that we are loath to see it yield to 
the next ; still it is a richer stage that comes 
on, A mother, enraptured with the perfect 
beauty of her babe, wishes, with foolish fond- 
ness, that she might keep it a babe forever, 
yet is content to see it unfold its larger life, 
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and ‘‘round to a separate mind.’’ None of 
us would choose, if we might, to go back to 
any previous phase, andstaythere. Wemay 
long for the innocence of youth, but who 
would take it with its ignorance—for the zest 
of youth, but not at the expense of imma- 
turity ; for the energy of mid-life, but not at 
the cost of the respose and wide wisdom of 
age. 

2. Though we lose energy and courage and 
present hope, we gain in patience, and, upon 
the whole, suffer less. It is glorious to defy 
fortune with strength, but it is better to be 
able to bear fortune with patience. We are 
under illusion while we are pitting our en- 
ergy against the forces of the world, but 
when at last we can say, ‘‘I cannot conquer 
but I can endure,’’ we are no longer acting 
under illusion but in true accord with the 
might and majesty of our nature. Ulysses 
could not contend against the tempest, but 
he was superior to it when 


He beat his breast, and thus reproached his 
heart: 
Endure, my heart ; far worse hast thou endured. 


‘‘Man is but a reed,’’ says Pascal, ‘‘ but heis 
a thinking reed ; were the universe to crush 
him he would still be more noble than that 
which kills him, for he knows that he dies, 
and the universe knows nothing of the ad- 
vantage it has over him.’’ This elaborated 
patience and knowledge of one’s relations to 
life, is an immeasurable gain over the un- 
tested strength and false measurements of 
our earlier years. 

3. We make another gain as thought grows 
calm, and the judgment is rounded to its full 
strength. Knowledge becomes wisdom. 
Passion and prejudice pass away from our 
estimates. And especially we gain in com- 
prehensiveness and so lose the spirit of par- 
tisanship. This not only renders age valua- 
ble to the world, but it is a comfortable 
possession ; it is a deliverance from the small 
tempests that fret the surface of life. Then 
only, truth feeds the mind withits unalloyed 
sweetness. 

4. There is a great gain in the later years 
of life, in certain forms of love and sympa- 
thy. The passion of early love, its semi- 
selfishness, and the restriction and prejudice 
of early sympathy, pass away, but love itself 
remains in all its strength, purer, calmer, 
mgre universal. It takes on a yearning 
quality, it pities, it forgives and overlooks, 
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it bears and hopes and forgets, and so is like 
God’s own love. Early love is intense but 
it is without knowledge, but that of age is 
calm and broad because it is wise. Espe- 
cially does the grace of charity belong to full 
years. Theold are more merciful than the 
young ; they judge more kind.y and forgive 
more readily. Hence they are poor disci- 
plinarians, but their fault is rather their vir- 
tue; they are not called to that duty. This 
changing and expanding form of the su- 
preme principle of our nature has great sig- 
nificance in the question before us. At no 
time are we let from under its power ; at first 
an instinct, then a conscious passion for one, 
but blind; then a down-reaching tenderness 
for children, wiser and more patient; then 
an out-reaching to humanity, moved by con- 
science and guided by knowledge; and at 
last a pitiful, universal sympathy that allies 
itself to the Eternal Love. Here isa gain 
that is simply immeasurable, spanning the 
breadth between the unconscious instinct of 
the child and the method of God’s own 
heart. 

There is also in advanced years a mingling 
and merging of the faculties, one in another. 
Thought has more faith in it and faith more 
thought; reason more feeling and feeling 
more reason ; logic and sentiment melt into 
each other; courage is tempered with pru- 
dence, and prudence gets strength and cour- 
age from wisdom; joys have in them more 
sorrow and sorrows more joy; if it has less 
zest it touches the mind at more points, 
while sorrows lose their keenness by falling 
under the whole range of faculties. An old 
man does not feel the same rapture before 
a landscape as one younger, but he sees it 
with more eyes, so to speak ; his whole na- 
ture sees it, while the youth regards it with 
only the one eye of beauty. This united ac- 
tion of the mind, this co-operation of all the 
faculties, is something far higher than the 
disjointed experiences of early life. It is like 
the action of the Divine Mind in which every 
faculty interpenetrates every other, making 
God one and perfect. And in man, it is an 
intimation that he is approaching the Divine 
Mind, and getting ready, as it were, for the 
company of God. 


[April 26.] 


Life is a fire, yet not to blast and reduce to 
ashes, but to fuse. It takes a vast assem- 
blage of qualities and faculties most unlike 
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and often discordant, and reduces them first 
to harmony and then to oneness. Consider 
how man is made up; under a simple bond 
of self-consciousness a set of qualities not 
otherwise related, warring against each 
other ; good and evil passions, selfishness 
and love, pride and humility, prudence and 
folly, mental faculties so unlike at first as to 
antagonize each other; the logical faculty 
opposed to imagination, reason to sentiment, 
the senses demanding one verdict and the 
conscience another,—such a world is man at 
the outset. Life is the reconciliation of these 
diversities and antagonisms; the process 
may be attended by apparent loss, but only 
apparent. The law of the conservation of 
forces holds here as in the physical world. 
In the fire of life, the form is melted away 
from each quality, but only that their forces 
may flow together and be fused into one gen- 
eral force that shall set toward the Eternal 
Righteousness. Thus there comes on that 
process and condition of life which is called 
a mellowing. When the growth is normal 
and is unhindered by gross or deep-seated 
sin, a change or development takes place in 
nearly all that is well described by this word. 
The man ripens, his heart grows soft, he 
speaks more kindly. A rich autumnal tint 
overspreads his thoughts and acts. He 
looks into the faces of little children with a 
brooding tenderness. He finds it hard to 
distinguish between the faults and the vices 
ofthe young. He hates no longer any thing 
except a lie, and that because it contradicts 
the order into which he hascome. Hedraws 
no sharp, condemnatory lines about conduct, 
but says to all offenders, ‘‘Go and sin no 
more.’’ His pride dies away ; he no longer 
cherishes distinctions, but talks freely with 
the humble and has no awe before the great ; 
he forgets his old notions of dignity, and is 
acompanion with his gardener or with the 
president. This state is sometimes regarded 
as weakness, and as though it sprang from 
dulled faculties, but it is simply the moral 
qualities come into preponderance, or rather 
the equilibrium of all the forces. Life has 
ripened its fruits, and the man begins to feel 
and act iike God. Something of the divine 
patience and charity and wisdom begin to 
show in him, and we now see why God made 
him in His own image, and gave him his life 
to live. If life can start at the point of mere 
existence, and thence grow up into likeness 
to God, it is worth living. And if life 
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reaches so far, we may be sure it will go on. 
If it gets to the point of laying hold of God, 
and begins to feel and act like God, it will 
never relax its hold, it will never cease from 
action so essentially and eternally valuable. 
There is the same reason for the continued 
existence of such a being as of God Himself; 
that which is like the Best must, for that 
very reason, live on with the Best. Wecan 
no more conceive of God suffering stich an 
one to go out of existence than that a good 
father would put to death his child most like 
himself because of the likeness. 

This line of thought has force only in the 
degree in which life is normal, but the fact 
that it is not wholly such does not break up 
or foil the divine intention wrought into it. 
For there is a provision in humanity against 
its own failures. Life of itself may not reach 
its proper fullness, but One is in humanity 
who is redeeming it from its failures and fill- 
ing its cup even tooverflow. Nor is the sad- 
ness of age an indication of real loss ; it may 
have another meaning : 


The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


It may be a wise provision for attenuating 
the thread that holds us to this world. The 
main feature of life is not its sorrow or its 
joy, noreven its right or wrong doing. Its 
main feature is that, starting at the bare 
point of existence, it grows with such stride 
and rapidity that it yields first a person, and 
then reaches up to God, into whose affinities 
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and likeness it enters as a partaker. The 
space between the infant and a mind walk- 
ing in conscious oneness with God marks a 
gain so immense, so rich and wonderful, that 
we cannot measureit. It is from sucha 
stand-point that the value of life is to be es- 
timated, and not from the amount of sorrow 
and happiness, nor from any failure through 
evil. What is evil when there is a soul of 
goodness in all things? What is sin when 
it is redeemable? What is a little more ora 
little less of suffering when such gain is pos- 
sible? What are toils and what are storms, 
when such a port is tobereached? Theplan 
seems almost indifferent to happiness and to 
evil, utilizing one and contending against 
the other, while it presses steadily toward 
this gigantic gain, the growth of a soul from 
simple consciousness into God-likeness. 

It is somewhat the fashion now to derogate 
from the dignity and glory of life. There is 
doubt that it leads to any thing besides its 
own end ; a weakened sense of God suggests 
a poor and low estimate of it. ‘Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’’ is a senti- 
ment that hovers in theair. There is noway 
to prevent it from becoming the watchword 
of society, but by a fresh incoming of faith 
in God as the Father of men and the Or- 
dainer of life with its laws and ends,—facts 
not left to the waywardness of our human 
reason, but revealed in a true Son of God who 
incarnated the full glory and perfection of 
life, and makes it abundant for every other 
child of God.— A bridged from ‘‘ The Freedom 
of Faith,’ by Theodore T. Munger. 


IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


HERE is a difference between a demo- 
cratic government and a representa- 
tive government. In a democracy,* 

the people themselves make the laws and 
direct the administration of the law. But 


*'*Democracy means a popular government, from the 
Greek demos, the people, and the verb svatein, to be 
strong, tocommand. Demos properly meant a ‘ country- 
district,’ from the root da, to divide ; demos was the allot- 
ment of public land given to a part of the people, and 
demos also was called the people who enjoyed the prop- 
erty of that allotment. This is a significant word, as 
it helps us to see into the condition of the property of 
land in very remote times, where all history is silent.” 
—F. Garlanda. 


when, under a representative government, 
the people empower legislators to make laws 
and select executives to carry out such laws, 
they temporarily surrender the sovereignty 
and are ruled by their representatives. A 
democracy ig government by the majority. 
A representative government is rule by a 
succession of oligarchies.* 

In the United States, the people are hardly 
aware of this distinction , hence most of their 
political confusion. In Switzerland, the dis- 
tinction is clear to the citizens, and acting 


*See foot note on page 581 of. THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
February. 
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on it, the Swiss are rapidly cutting off, as 
excrescences, all the powers of the office- 
holders save that of stewardship. And what 
the Swiss are doing, wecan do. For Switz- 
erland contains large cities and a considera- 
ble population. In 1887, Zurich, with sub- 
urbs, had 92,685 inhabitants ; Basel, 73,963 ; 
Geneva, with suburbs, 73,504 ; Berne, 50,220; 
Lausanne, 32,954; and five others from 
17,000 to 25,000. The total population is a 
few thousands less than three millions. 

The political divisions are numerous. 
There are twenty-two canjons (states). There 
are 2,706 communes (townships). Moreover, 
the people are cut off from each other by dif- 
ferences of language. About 2,000,000 speak 
German, 600,000 French, 162,000 Italian, 
and 38,000 Romansch.* Our vast area and 
enormous population offer perhaps no greater 
diversities and complications than those the 
Swiss have encountered in adopting the Ref- 
erendum. 

Briefly, the Referendum is the reference of 
proposed laws to the people for their veto or 
approval. 

The Referendum as now practiced in Switz- 
erland had its origin in two sources : 

(1) In a few of the communes the system 


has prevailed in one form or other from time 


immemorial. IntheGerman forest cantons— 
Glarus, Uri, Schwyz, Appenzell, and Un- 
terwald—the adult male inhabitants of nearly 
every commune yet meet on stated occasions 
in the town market-place, or in the open air 
onamountain plain, and carry out their 
functions as citizens. As did their ances- 
tors, they there debate proposed laws, name 
officers, and discuss affairs of a general na- 
ture. Every citizen is a legislator, his voice 
and vote influencing every question dis- 
cussed. The right of initiative belongs to 
each, he who conceives a measure having the 
opportunity of presenting it and explaining 
it. Decision is made by show of hands. A 
purely democratic assemblage of this kind is 
called a Landsgemeinde.t 

(2) The ancient Swiss cantons conferred by 
sending delegates toa Diet. But the depu- 
ties could undertake no affair except on con- 
dition of referring it—ad referendum—to the 
cantonal councils. To this liberal tradition 
Switzerland is still true. So late as 1834, 


*[Ro-mansch’.) The language spoken by the inhabit- 
ants of Grisons, the most eastern and largest of the Swiss 
cantons ; it is a corruption of the Latin. 


+ (Lands’ghe-mine’de]. 
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when St. Gall proposed a revision of the 
Federal pact, Geneva demanded a conference 
in which each canton should have the same 
number of delegates, not tied down by in- 
structions, but voting with the reserve of 
cantonal ratification.* Likewise, to-day, re- 
striction is exercised by the people upon the 
Cantonal Councils and the Federal Assembly 
(congress). 

The fundamental principles of the Refer- 
endum are personal freedom and home rule. 
That a Swiss should be a free man is prover- 
bial. That his neighborhood should be in- 
dependent seems to him natural. The an- 
cient Swisscommune was quiteautonomoust}; 
as nearly as consists with cantonal and fed- 
eral rights, so also is the modern. Its citi- 
zens regard it as their smaller state. Itis 
jealous of interference by the greater state. 
It has its own property to look after. Until 
the interests of the canton or the federation 
manifestly replace those of the immediate 
locality, it declines to part with the adminis- 
tration of its lands, forests, police, roads, 
schools, churches, or asylums. 

From these circumstances spring the sep- 
arate applications of the Referendum—to 
communal, cantonal, and national affairs. 

The communal Referendum is chiefly prac- 
ticed in those communes in which land— 
forest land or farming land—is held in com- 
mon, and where periodical re-apportionment 
of holdings is necessary. In the other com- 
munes, the few local officials are responsible 
to public opinion. A Referendum in cease- 
less play is the comment of the little neigh- 
borhood. On the average, the Swiss com- 
mune contains, as the Swiss put it, about 
‘*two hundred hearths.”’ 

The Cantonal Referendum is in constant 
practice in all the cantons except Freiburg. 
Its forms, however, are diverse. In some 
cantons it is applicable only to financial 
measures ; in others it is optional with the 
people, who sometimes demand it, but 
oftener do not; in still others it is obligatory 
in connection with the passage of every law. 
In the canton of Vaud, a mere pseudo- 
referendary right exists, under which the 


*Acompound originating in the Latin word ratus, 
fixed, and facere,tomake. From these two separate 
words come the English rate and fact, which statement 
will throw light on the meaning ofratification, the act of 
sanctioning or giving validity to something done by an- 
other ;: confirmation. 

+[Au-ton’o-mous.] Greek autos, self, and nemein, to 
rule—nomos, law. Having the power of self-government. 
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Grand Council (the legislature) may, if it so 
decides, propose a reference to the citizens. 
Valais takes a popular vote only on such 
propositions as involve a one and a half per 
cent increase in taxation or a total expendi- 
ture of 60,000 francs. With increasing con- 
fidence in the people, Lucerne, Zug; Basel 
City, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Ticino, and 
Geneva refer a proposed law to the voters 
when a certain proportion, usually one-sixth 
to one-fourth, demand it by formal petition. 
This form is called the optional Referendum. 
Employed to its utmost in Zurich, Schwyz, 
Berne, Soleure, Neuchatel, Basel Land, 
Aargau, Thurgau, and the Grisons, the Ref- 
erendum permits no law to be passed or ex- 
penditure beyond a stipulated sum to be 
made in these cantons without a vote by the 
people. This is known as the obligatory 
form. Glarus, Uri, the half cantons of Ni- 
wald and Obwald (Unterwald), and those of 
Rhodes Exterior and Rhodes Interior (Ap- 
penzell), as cantons, still practice the pure 
democracy—the Landsgemeinde. 

The Federal Referendum is optional. The 
demand for it must be made by 30,00 citi- 
zens or by eight cantons, The petition fora 
vote under it must be made within ninety 
days after the publication of the proposed 


law. It is operative with respect either to a 
statute or a decree of the executive power. 


As corollaries* of the Referendum there 
have arisen the right of the initiative, of the 
peremptoryt+ recall of representatives, and of 
the revision of the constitutions. The pop- 
ular initiative—the proposal of a law by 
some of the citizens to all of the citizens— 
exists in fourteen of the twenty-two cantons. 
In Zug, for example, 1,000 voters may intro- 
duce a cantonal measure; in Zurich, 5,000. 
As yet, the retirement of representatives is a 
right practiced in only a fewof the more rad- 
ical cantons ; but the revision of a constitu- 
tion through the Referendum is common. 
Since 1814, there have been sixty revisions 
by the people of cantonal constitutions alone. 


*(Cor’ol-la-ries.] Latin corolla, a garland, a coronet, 
whence Latin corollarium, a present of a garland, a gra- 
tuity, an additional gift; then an additional inference. 
The last has come to be the especial meaning of the 
English word ; something which follows over and above 
the demonstration of a proposition ; a deduction. 

+[Per’emp-tory.] er, through (thoroughly), and 
emere, Old Latin fortotake; the compound feremere 
meaning totake entirely away, todestroy. Hence the 
fitness of making the English word a synonym for dog- 
matic, authoritative. : 
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By law, Geneva asks its people every fifteen 
years if they wish to revise their organic 
law, thus practically twice in a generation 
determining whether or not they are in this 
respect content. The Federal constitution 
may be revised at any time. Fifty thousand 
voters petitioning for it, or the Federal 
Assembly (congress) demanding it, the ques- 
tion is submitted to thecountry. If the vote 
is inthe affirmative, the Council of States - 
(the senate) and the National Council (the 
house) are both dissolved. A new election 
of these bodies takes place at once, revision 
is made by the Congress fresh from the peo- 
ple, and the revised constitution is then sub- 
mitted tothe country. To stand, it must be 
supported by a majority of the people and a 
majority of the cantons. 

As to results : With such opportunities for 
creating change, are the Swiss continually 
demanding something new? Do they write 
laws one day and wipe them out the next? 
Are they ever in a ferment over absurd or 
radical propositions? Is there consequently 
a reactionary party in Switzerlagd? In 
other words, can the people, or, rather, the 
Swiss people, be trusted—entirely ? 

The reply can be framed in a sentence: 
The records show, first, the frequency with 
which, whenever they have had the oppor- 
tunity, the people have had recourse to the 
Referendum, and, second, the tenacity with 
which they have clung to the conservative 
customs of the republic, 

Regular and constant, in ancient and mod- 
ern times, has been the resort to the Refer- 
endum wherever it has been practiced. In 
the fifty-five years from 1469 to 1524, the cit- 
izens of Berne took sixty referendary votes. 
Of 113 Federal laws and decrees subject to 
the Referendum passed up to the close of 
1886 under the constitution of 1874, nineteen 
were challenged by the necessary 30,000 peti- 
tioners, thirteen being rejected and six 
accepted. 

As to the conservativeness of the Swiss 
voter, the evidence is emphatic. In 1862 and 
again in 1878, the canton of Geneva rejected 
proposed changes in its constitution, on the 
latter occasion by a majority of 6,000 ina 
vote of 11,000. Twice since 1847 the same 
canton has voted against an increase of offi- 
cial salaries, and lately it has declined to re- 
duce the number of its Executive Councilors 
from seven to five. The experience of the 
Federation has been similar. Between 1874 








and 1880 five measures recommended by the 
Federal Executive and passed by the Federal 
Assembly were vetoed by a national vote. 
In 1880 a proposed change in the issue of 
bank notes was rejected by a majority of 
134,000. ‘The two French cantons of Geneva 
and Neuchatel, entering the Federation in 
the present century, have adopted the Refer- 
endum on the avowed ground of its efficiency 
as a check to hasty and inconsiderate legis- 
lation. 

The nation, however, shows no stupid 
aversion tochange. In 1872 a constitutional 
revision was rejected by a majority of 6,000. 
But the present constitution was adopted 
two years later by a majority of 142,000, Nor 
does the popular vote point to local selfish- 
ness. Especially was this shown in 1878 in 
the vote taken on the St. Gothard subsidy. 
The appropriation, besides putting a heavy 
strain on national resources, threatened the 
interests of several of the mountain cantons. 
But on a stormy day in midwinter half a 
million voters went to the polls, and two- 
thirds of them wanted the tunnel, the affirm- 
ative vote in the imperiled cantons being 
quite up to the average. 

Of late yearsthe movement hasbeen steady 
toward the general adoption of the Referen- 
dum, In 1860 but 34 percent of the Swiss 
possessed it in cantonal affairs, 66 per cent 
delegating their sovereign rights to repre- 
sentatives. - In 1870 the .referendariship had 
risen to 71 per cent, but 29 submitting to 
law-making officials. The proportions are 
now about go per cent to Io. 

The movement is not only toward the Ref- 
erendum, but to its obligatory form. The 
practice of the optional form has revealed 
defects in it which are inherent. 

Geneva’s management of the optienal Can- 
tonal Referendum is typical. The constitu- 
tion provides that, with certain exceptions, 
the people, after petition, may sanction or re- 
ject not only the laws passed by the Grand 
Council, but the decrees issued by the legis- 
lative and executive powers. The exceptions 
are *‘ measures of urgence’’ and the items of 
the annual budget excepting such as estab- 
lish a new tax, increase one in force, or ne- 
cessitate anissue of bonds. The Referendum 
cannot be exercised against the budget as a 
whole, the Grand Council indicating the sec- 
tions which are to go to the public vote. In 
case of opposition to any measure, a petition 
for the Referendum is put in circulation. It 
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must receive the signatures of at least 3,500 
citizens—about one in six of the cantonal 
vote—within thirty days after the publica- 
tion of the proposed measure. After this pe- 
riod—known as ‘‘ the first delay ’’—the vote, 
if the petition has been successful, must take 
place within forty days—‘‘the second de- 
lay.”’ 

The power of declaring measures tobe ‘‘ of 
urgence’’ lies with the Grand Council, the 
body passing the measures. Small wonder, 
then, that many bills are, in its eyes, of too 
much‘and too immediate importance to go to 
the people. ‘‘The habit,’’ protested Grand 
Councilor M. Putet, on oneoccasion, ‘‘ tends 
more and more to introduce itself here of de- 
creeing urgence unnecessarily, thus taking 
away from the Referendum expenses which 
have nothing of urgence. This is contrary to 
the spirit of the constitutional law. Public 
necessity alone can authorize the Grand 
Council to take away any of its acts from the 
public control.’’ 

Another defect in the optional Referendum 
is that it can be transformed into a partisan 
weapon—in Switzerland, as elsewhere, there 
being politicians ready to take advantage of 
the law for party purposes. For instance, a 
minority party in the Geneva Grand Council 
seeking some concession from a majority 
which have just passed a bill, will threaten, 
if the concessicn demanded is not granted, to 
agitate for the Referendum on the bill ; this 
although perhaps the minority favor the 
measure, some of them, indeed, perhaps, 
having voted for it. As the majority may 
not be certain of the outcome of a struggle at 
the polls, they wll be inclined to deliver what 
the minority demand. 

But the most serious objections to the op- 
tional form arise in connection with the peti- 
tioning. Easy enough for a rich and strong 
party to bear the expense of printing, mail- 
ing, and circulating the blank lists ; in case 
of opposition coming from the poorer classes 
the cost may prove an insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Especially is it difficult to get up a 
petition after several successive appeals com- 
ing close together, the constant agitation 
growing tiresome as well as financially bur- 
densome. Hence, measures sometimes have 
become law simply because the people have 
not had time to recover from the prolonged 
agitation in connection with preceding prop- 
ositions. And each measure submitted to 
the optional Refere’ lum brings with it two 
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separate waves of popular discussion. On 
this point, ex-President Numa Droz [dr6] has 
said: ‘‘The agitation which takes place 
while collecting the necessary signatures, 
nearly always attended with strong feeling, 
diverts the mind from the object of the law, 
perverts in advance public opinion, and, not 
permitting later the calm discussion of the 
measure proposed, establishes an almost irre- 
sistible current toward rejection.”’ Finally, 
a fact as notorious in Switzerland as vote- 
buying in America, a large number of citi- 
zens who are hostile to a proposed law may 
fear to record their opinion by signing a Ref- 
erendum list. Their signatures may be seen, 
and the unveiling of their sentiments bring 
jeopardy to their means of making a living. 

Zurich furnishes the example of the can- 
tons having the obligatory Referendum. 
There the law provides: 1. That all laws, 
decrees, and changes in the constitution 
must be submitted to the people. 2. That 
all decisions of the Grand Council on exist- 
ing law must be voted on. 3. That the Grand 
‘Council may submit decisions which it itself 
proposes to make. Besides the voting on a 
whole law, the Council may ask a vote on a 
special poiat. The Grand Council cannot 
put in force provisionally any law or decree. 
The propositions must be sent to the voters 
at least thirty days before the voting. The 
regular referendary ballotings take placetwice 
a year, spring and autumn. In urgent 
cases, the Grand Council may call for aspecial 
election. 

In effect, the obligatory Referendun makes 
of the entire citizenship a deliberative body 
in perpetual session. Formerly, its adver- 
saries made much of the argumentthat it was 
ever calling the voters tothe urns.* This is 
now avoided by the semi-annual elections. It 
was once feared that the voters would vote 
party tickets without regard to the merits of 
the various measures. But it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the fate of one proposition 
has no effect on that of another decided at the 
same time. Zurich has pronounced on 
ninety-one laws in twenty-eight elections, the 
votes indicating surprising independence of 
judgment. When the obligatory form was 
proposed for Zurich, its friends were able to 
point with certainty to the fact that it would 
be asure instrument, but the argument that 


* Places for depositing their votes, so named from the an- 
cient receptacles into which 5 tes were thrown. 
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it might prove a costly one they could not re- 
fute without experiment. Now they have 
the data to show that taxes are lower than 
ever, those for police, forexample, being only 
about half those of optional Geneva, a less 
populous canton. Tothe prophets who fore- 
saw endless partisan strife in case the Refer- 
endum was to be called in force on every 
measure, Zurich has replied by reducing par- 
tisanship to the lowest point, its people in- 
different to parties since an honest vote of the 
whole body of citizens is to be the unques- 
tionable issue of every question. 

The sentiment is strong in Switzerland that 
there is but one way to reform the govern 
ment and keep it reformed. It is for the peo- 
ple themselves to take the direction of their 
public affairs at every step. The exercise of 
popular rights extended and simplified—this 
theremedy. With the government mechan- 
ism void unless approved by the citizenship, 
rogues might get into office, but in vain; at 
their direction nothing would be done. De- 
prived of the law-making power, representa- 
tives are no longer rulers, and it is then they 
may be expected to seek the common benefit. 

Advanced Swiss opinion declares, ‘‘ Let us 
trust—ourselves.’’ To beexplicit, the friends 
of the perfected Referendum—the obligatory 
form—embracing a large body of the Swiss 
people, are demanding that its sphere shall 
be enlarged. They hope to see the referen- 
dary right exercised completely in all public 
matters—in commune, city, canton, and na- 
tion. There is an element with even greater 
hopes. Itsees in the pathway ot the Referen- 
dum the road leading to the regeneration 
of society. It believes the unobstructed will 
of the people will push on to the settlement 
of every radical question. Already this will 
is engaging itself with the problem of monop- 
oly—in banking, intrade, in the land. These 
issues settled and the law of justice becoming 
the law of custom, the time will come, these 
reformers hold, when repressive statutes shall 
no longer be necessary. The concepts of a 
perfect and symmetrical justice imbibed by 
the young, as our own rising generation is 
now imbibing the sentiment that our chattel 
slavery was horrible, government by force 
will no longer be known and men will dwell 
in concord. This the dream of dreamers who 
believe the universal reign of peace is thedes- 
tiny of man, to be achieved by man. Theirs 
is the faith that clings to a millennium. 

Are they idle dreamers? Observe what 
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already the Referendum, imperfect as it is, 
has done in Switzerland. In all parts it has 
scotched* the politician; in some, it has 
buried him. It has without fail reduced tax- 
ation wherever applied, i. some places by a 
half. It has made the poor man's vote a 
practical right, elections being held on Sun- 
day. It has caused the laws to be expressed 
in plain language, to the impoverishment of 
legal word-splitters. It has brought about a 
remarkable purification of the press, slander 
campaigns being unknown, since principles 
are every thirg to the voters, office-holders 
comparativeiy nothing. It holds its army 
democratic, there being no aristocracy of com- 
missioned officers and the military acad- 
emies open toall. It has made the public 
services—the post-office, the railroads—the 
equal of private enterprises in efficiency. It 
is death to the one-man power, there being in 
Switzerland no mayor toa city, no governor 
to a canton, and no president—no king presi- 
dent, such as ours—to the federation. Above 
all, it has rendered vicious or reactionary leg- 
islation impossible, nearly every law being 
the direct expression of an honest people. 
From the loftiest height the broadest horizon. 
The Alpine climber, panting on the supreme 


* From a Gaelic word sgoch, meaning tochop off a bit of 
bark, then to wound. 
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peak of the Matterhorn, is enchanted with a 
panorama of surpassing scope and impressive- 
magnificence—one unknown to all save the 
few who have scaled that almost inaccessible 
height. So, too, accustomed to the unre 
stricted interplay of political liberty, the citi- 
zen cowherd of Uri and the plain factory hand 
of Zurich entertain bold and fascinating con- 
ceptions of the economic outcome possible to- 
atrue democracy. Their visions of universal 
peace, plenty, and happiness could seem to 
our average legislator in America, his own 
mind dwelling on politician tricks and party 
catchwords, no more than mere phantasms— 
fleeting, whimsical, ridiculous. But, if not 
confronted with convincing facts to the con- 
trary, this, too, might be his opinion of the 
practicability of the Referendum. 


Pronunciation of the geographical names in the article: 
Aargau [ar’gow]. Schwyz [schwits]. 
Appenzell [a-pent-sell’]. Soleure [s6-lir’. 

Basel [ba’zel or bil]. St. Gothard [saint got’hard. 
Berne [bairn]. or sang-go-tar’]. 
Glarus [gla’roos], Thurgau [toor-gow’]. 
Grisons [gré’z6ng]. Ticino [te-ché@no]. 
Lausanne [16-zinn’]. Uri [oo’re]. 
Lucerne [loo-sairn’]. Unterwald [oon’ter-vald]. 
Neuchatel [nii-shi-tel’]. Valais [ va-1a’]. 
Niwald [né’vald]. Vaud [v6]. 
Obwald [ob’vald]. Zug [zoog]. 
Schaffhausen [shaf-how- Zurich [zoo’rik]. 
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STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY. 


BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


V. MERCURY AND VENUS. 
N inspection of the diagram of the 
A planets’ orbits given in the first part of 
this series of articles will show that 


there are two planets which are nearer to the 


sun than the earth is. These are Mercury 
and Venus. They are called Inferior planets 
because of their situation within the orbit of 
the earth. The planets which revolve around 
the sun beyond, or outside of the earth’s or- 
bit, are calied Superior planets. 

Mercury is the nearest of all the planets to 
the sun and as, owing to the situation of its 
orbit, it can only be seen from the earth al- 
ternately in the morning sky west of the sun, 
and in the evening sky east of the sun, (dis- 
appearing when it passes either between the 
sun and the earth or around the farther side 
of the sun) it was supposed in ancient times 


to be two planets. The Greeks called it 
Mercury only when it appeared as an eve- 
ning star; as a morning star they named it 
Apollo. 

Mercury’s mean distance from the sun is 
36,000,000 miles, but its orbit is so eccentric 
that the planet’s distance from the sun varies 
from 43,500,000 miles to only 28,500,000 miles. 
Since the intensity of the radiation received 
from the sun varies inversely as the square 
of its distance, it follows that Mercury gets 
two and a quarter times as much solar light 
and heat when it is at perihelion as it does 
when it is at aphelion. On the average, 
Mercury receives about 6% times as much 
light and heat as the earth gets. Mercury’s 
diameter is about 3,000 miles (3,030 accord- 
ing tosome authorities). Its density is sur- 
prisingly great, exceeding that of any of the 
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other planets and according to some recent 
determinations, almost equaling that of the 
metal mercury. It results from this that 
while Mercury is only 5 as large as the 
earth, itis [as heavy. It follows also that 
the force of gravity at the surface of Mercury 
is about S as great as at the earth’s surface. 

Owing to the great eccentricity of its orbit, 
which causes its distance from the sun to 
vary tothe extent of 15,000,000 miles, the 
speed with which Mercury flies through space 
in its journey around the solar center is very 
variable, being over 3,000,000 miles in a day 
at perihelion and less than 2,000,000 miles in 
aday ataphelion. The length of Mercury’s 
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sented by Mercury and Venus asseen from the 
earth. The planet shown in the figure at six 
points in its course around the sun may be tak- 
en for either Mercury or Venus. When it is at 
the point A itis between the earth and the sun, 
and clearly its illuminated halfis then turned 
away from the earth, and consequently the 
planet is invisible, unless, as sometimes oc- 
curs, it comes so precisely between the sun 
and our eyes that we see it as a round black 
spot against thesun. When it has arrived 
at B a small part of the illuminated hemi- 
sphere is visible from the earth in the form of 
a bright crescent like that ofthe moon. At 
C we can perceive half of the illuminated 
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year, or the time that it takes to revolve 
once around the sun, is in round numbers, 88 
of our days. 

Being so close to the sun, Mercury is not 
easily discerned from the earth. It is only to 
be seen a short time after sunset or before 
sunrise, according as it happens to be on the 
east or west of the sun, fora week or two at 
atime. It appears, however, as a very bril- 
liant star. With the telescope it presents 
phases like those of the moon, the phase 
varying with its position in its orbit. Venus 
presents similar phases and it was the dis- 
covery of this fact by Galileo[gal-i-lee’o] that 
furnished one of the earliest and most con- 
vincing proofs of the truth of Copernicus’ 
[k6-per’ni-kus] assertion that the planets 
all revolve around the sun, instead of 
around the earth as Ptolemy [tol’e-my] and 
the other ancient astronomers had taught. 
Fig. 1 illustrates the cause of the phases pre- 


hemisphere, and the planet resembles the 
moon at one ofits quarters. At D morethan 
half of the enlightened hemisphere is visible 
to us, and finally at E, when the planet is on 
the opposite side of the sun from the earth, 
the whole of its illuminated half is turned to- 
ward us and we see it resembling in forma 
full moon, or should so see it but for the 
presence of the sun in the line of sight. 
Through F, G, and H the reverse phenomena 
occur. 

The reader will observe that the disk of the 
planet is represented much larger when it is 
between the earth and the sun than when 
it is on the farther side of the sun. This 
corresponds with the actual appearance pre- 
sented by either Mercury or Venus, and is 
simply due to the well-known fact that the 
apparent magnitude of an object varies with 
its distance from the eye. Mercury appears 
nearly seven times as large when it is nearest 
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to the earth as it does when it is farthest from 
the earth, while the apparent size of Venus 
varies to such an extent that the planet’s 
disk appears thirty-seven times as large when 
it is between the earth and the sun as it does 
when it is at the greatest distance beyond the 
sun. 

Besides its phases Mercury does not pre- 
sent a very interesting appearance in the tele- 
scope. There are some very faint markings 
upon its disk which can only be perceived by 
a practised eye under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. From observations of these 
markings astronomers formerly concluded 
that Mercury rotated on its axis once in 
about twenty-four hours, the same period in 
which the earth rotates. This conclusion, 
however, of late had been regarded as open to 
much doubt, and finally in 1890 Schiaparelli 
[ske-d-pd-rel’lee] a famous Italian astron- 
omer, made the interesting announcement 
that his observations showed that Mercury 
always keeps the same face toward the sun, 
that is to say rotates only once on its axis in 
going once around the sun. Schiaparelli in 
making his observations of the spots on Mer- 
cury, took advantage of the fact that with a 
telescope, stars and planets can be seen in 
theday time. He was thus enabled to study 


Mercury when it was high in the sky, and 
free from the obscuring mists and vapors of 
the horizon. 

Some most interesting results follow from 


this discovery of Schiaparelli’s. Since Mer- 
cury keeps one side always directed toward 
the sun, it is clearit must have perpetual day 
on one of its hemispheres and perpetual 
night on the other. This startling contrast 
between the two sides of the planet would ap- 
pear to dispose of the possibility that any 
forms of life resembling those on theearth can 
exist upon Mercury. On the sunward hemi- 
sphere the inhabitants would be exposed tothe 
blaze and giare of a never setting sun the in- 
tensity of whose light and heat would vary 
from four times to ten times that felt by the 
the earth, and the period from one extreme 
to the other would be only about six weeks. 
On the side turned away from the sun, the 
inhabitants wrapped in unending night, 
would suffer from the pitiless cold of space 
unrelieved by a single gleam of sunshine. 
The sun would not, however, stand perfectly 
still in the sky as seen from the illuminated 
half of the planet. A person standing in the 
center of the sun-smitten hemisphere would 
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behold the great orb of day slowly swinging 
to and fro overhead, first toward the east 
and then toward the west, moving alternately 
23° 41’ on each side of the zenith, the whole 
period of its oscillation being equal to the 
time of the planet’s rotation, or 88 days. 

Owing to this oscillation, which is called 
in astronomy libration(from the Latin /zbrva, a 
balance) there must be a region on the east 
side of the planet 23° 41’ in width at the 
equator and narrowing toward the poles, and 
another similar region on the west side, where 
it is neither perpetual day nor perpetual 
night, but where the sun rises and sets once 
in the course of each revolution of the planet. 
This condition of things is explained by 
Fig. 2, where Mercury is shown at four suc- 
cessive points in its elliptical path around the 
sun. Where it is at A or in perihelion, its 
velocity, as we have heretofore explained, is 
greatest and it will travel from A to B, one 
quarter of the whole distance around its orbit, 
in less than one quarter of 88 days. But in 
going from B to C (the latter being the 
aphelion, or point of greatest distance from 
the sun), its velocity in its orbit will contin- 
ually diminish so that by the time it has 
reached C, or gone one-half way round, just 
one-half of the whole time of revolution has 
elapsed. 

But the motion of rotation ofthe planet on its 
axis is independent of the variation of the rate 
of its revolution in its orbit. It makes one com- 
plete turn in going once around the sun, and 
at makes this turn ata perfectly regular rate. 
Consequently when the planet, having moved 
with accelerated velocity in its orbit, has ar- 
rived at B one quarter of the whole distance 
around in less than one quarter of the whole 
time of a revolution, it will have made less 
than one quarter of a rotation on itsaxis. If 
then we take the extremity of that radius of 
the planet which is marked with a cross as 
our point of observation, and suppose an 
astronomer to stand there upon the surface 
of Mercury, he would see the sun directly over 
his head when he was at A, but when he had 
arrived at B, since the planet would then 
have gone one quarter of the way around its 
orbit, but would not have turned one quarter 
of the way around its axis the sun would ap- 
pear to be to one side of the zenith, he would 
no longer be in the center of the illuminated 
hemisphere, and a part of the planet which at 
A had been in darkness would now be illum- 
inated, while a part of it on the opposite side 
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which at A had been illuminated would now 
be plunged in night. The angle between the 
dotted line drawn from the sun to the center 
of the planet and thecrossed radius measures 
the extent to which the sun has apparently 
moved to one side of the zenith of the ob- 
server. 

In going from B to C the planet is retarded 
in its orbit, but its motion of rotation on its 
axis never varies, so that when it has arrived 
at C, the observer willagain have the sun ex- 
actly overhead. In theother half of the orbit 
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the same phenomena occur in the reverse or- 
der, and a part of the opposite side of the 
planet gets a glimpse of the sun. 

If we chose to speculate on the possibilities 
of the case we might suppose that, while it 
would be impossible for living beings to exist 
on those regions of the planet where either 
endless day or endless night reigns, yet they 
might manage to exist where the sun is visi- 
ble part of the time, and where the great 
length of the days and nights would bear 
some resemblance to the condition of things 
in the Arctic and Antartic regions of the 
earth. It should be added that the poles of 
Mercury must be alternately illuminated by 
the sun, because the planet’s axis is inclined 
to the plane of its orbit very muchas the axis 
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of theearthis. This causes a smaller libration 
of the sui toward the north and south, the 
effect of which is to make its apparent path 
as it swings to and fro in the sky of Mer- 
cury, not a straight line, but a long narrow 
ellipse. 

Venus, like Mercury, is seen only in the 
morning or evening, but being farther from 
the sun it remains longer above the horizon 
and isa far more brilliant object. In fact Venus 
when atits brightest appears asthe most splen- 
did and lustrous star in thesky. The Greeks 
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seem, at one time, to have regarded Venus 
also as two separate planets. Asa morning 
star they called it Phosphorus and as an eve- 
ning star, Hesperus. Its mean distance from 
the sun is 67,200,000 miles. Its orbit ap- 
proaches more nearly toa circle than that of 
any other planet, its eccentricity being so 
small that Venus’ distance from the sun 
varies to the extent of less than 1,000,000 
miles. The diameter of Venus is 7,700 miles 
(7,730 according to some authorities). Its 
density is somewhat less than the earth’s, and 
its weight compared with that of our globe 
is about ~. The force of gravity at its sur- 
face is a little more than 4 as great as on the 
earth. Venus gets nearly twice as much 
light and heat from the sun as the earth does, 
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When Venus is at inferior conjunction, that 
is between the earth and the sun, she ap- 
proaches nearer to us than any other planet 
ever comes, the distance being about 26,- 
000,000 miles. This distance, however, is 
nearly 109 times the mean distance of the 
moon. As a telescopic object the most 
conspicuous phenomenon of Venus, after 
its phases, is the dazzling brightness of its 
disk. It reflects the sunshine so brilliantly 
that the chromatic imperfections of the tel- 
escope are rendered painfully apparent and 
the difficulty of seeing the faint, shadowy 
markings on the surface of the planet is 
greatly increased. This excessive brilliancy 
of Venus has been ascribed to the existence 
of great sheets of cloud filling its atmos- 
phere. It is well-known that the upper sur- 
faces of clouds reflect the sunlight like new- 
fallen snow. Ifthis explanation is correct, 
comparatively little of the real surface of the 
planet is visible to us, and that only at inter- 
vals. Apparently permanent markings have, 
nevertheless, been long known to exist on 
Venus, and, as in the case of Mercury, it was 
formerly supposed that Venus rotated on its 
axis once in every twenty-three hours. 
This conclusion, however, never had a very 
solid basis and Schiaparelli has recently 
shown that it is exceedingly probable, if not 
certain, that Venus, like Mercury, rotates 
only once on its axis in going once around 
the sun, that is to say once in about 225 days. 

The announcement last year of Schiaparel- 
li’s discovery of this remarkable peculiarity 
in the rate of Venus’ rotation caused far more 
surprise than his previous announcement of 
a similar behavior on the part of Mercury. 
The latter planet is so near the sun that it 
did not seem improbable that the friction of 
the enormous tides which the sun must have 
raised both in the molten globe of the planet 
when it was in its earlier stages of development, 
and subsequently in its oceans, might long 
ago have brought the period of its rotation 
into coincidence with that of its revolution, 
as has occurred with our moon from a similar 
cause. But with Venus the case is different. 
The latter planet more nearly resembles the 
earth not only in size and density, and in the 
possession of a cloudy atmosphere, but in its 
distance from the sun. The solar tides upon 
Venus would be considerably greater than 
the lunar tides upon the earth but not, it 
would seem, great enough to have destroyed 
the planet’s rotation. 
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However, Schiaparelli’s observations have 
been to a great extent corroborated by other 
observers, so that it is probable that Venus, 
like Mercury, actually does have perpetual 
day on one side and perpetual night on the 
other. Possibly, as some of the observations 
seem to indicate, the planet’s rotation period 
may not yet have come into complete coinci- 
dence with its time of revolution, and it may 
have two, or four, long days and nights suc- 
ceeding one another in the course of its year 
of seven and a half months. 

Assuming, however, the correctness of 
Schiaparelli’s conclusions, and remembering 
at the same time the many points of resem- 
blance between the earth and Venus, it be- 
comes an interesting question whether the 
latter planet can be an inhabited globe. 
In the case of Mercury, as we have just seen, 
the effect of libration is to produce an alter- 
nation of day and night withina region of va- 
riable width (but nowhere exeeeding 23° 41’) 
extending all around the planet between the 
dark and light hemispheres. It isto be re- 
marked, in addition, that although there 
would be but one day and one night in the 
course of Mercury’s year within this fringe, 
they would not be of equal length. Nearthe 
center of the fringe there would be a long 
day and a long night, but near its junction 
with the region of perpetual darkness the sun 
would only just peep above the hilltops once 
in every 88 days, and quickly disappear 
again, while along the border of perpetual 
day the sun would in like manner simply dip 
below the horizon for a short time at similar 
intervals. 

In the case of Venus the effect of libration 
is comparatively very slight. A person 
standing in the middle of the sunward hemi- 
sphere of that planet would have the sun 
nearly immovable overhead. The eccen- 
tricity of the orbit is only sufficient to cause 
the sun to swing alternately about a degree 
and ahalfon each side of the zenith. The 
fringes along the east and west sides of the 
planet where the sun would be seen part of 
the time would be only about one hundred 
miles wide at the equator and would dimin- 
ish in breadth toward the poles. According 
to Schiaparelli the axis of Venus stands al- 
most, or quite, upright to the plane of its or- 
bit, so that there is little or no libration ex- 
perienced at the poles. It follows that a very 
insignificant fraction of the surface ot venus 
escapes the reign of either perpetual day or 
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perpetual night. But even this does not suf- 
fice to remove all possibility of the planet’s 
being habitable, since some peculiar proper- 
ty, or condition, of its atmosphere, such as 
is perhaps suggested by the strange reflective 
power of the planet, might protect its sur- 
face from the blaze of a too ardent sun, or 
the rigor of an endless night. 

It is exceedingly interesting that unmis- 
takable evidence exists, thanks to the spec- 
troscope, of the presence of watery vapor in 
the atmosphere of Venus. That this atmos- 
phere is also of considerable extent is shown 
by the phenomena observed during a transit 
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of Venus. At the beginning of the transit of 
1882, when Venus had partly entered upon 
the sun’s disk that part of the planet which 
had not yet appeared in silhouette upon the 
sun, was suddenly seen rimmed with a bril- 
liant curve of light. This was the atmos- 
phere of the planet illuminated from behind 
by the sun, and by its refraction bending the 
light around the planet so that it became vis- 
ible to the observers on the earth. It wasa 
most impressive as well as a most beautiful 
spectacle which no one who had the good 
fortune to witness it, as the present writer 
did, will ever forget. 


End of Required Reading for April. 


DREAMING. 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


I SAW in the twilight gray 
The anchored fishing sloop, 
Like some mighty bird of prey 
Whose weary pinions droop. 
While now and again she stirred 


As the night wind passed by, 
Like a timid water-bird 
Frightened—about to fly. 


Storm-beaten and rough was she, 
Resting on even keel, 
While over the sunset sea 
I watched the ripples steal 
Behind her as in a wake, 
Till stretched a foaming trail, 
Whenever the wind would take 
And fill the drooping sail. 


I turned to the golden west— 
Casting the world aside— 
While awoke within my breast 
A sense of wondrous pride. 
The dreams that came and went 
Will never come again— 
Weary days have since been spent 
Watching for them in vain. 


For sudden the day was done, 
Night followed in its track, 
Dreams passed with the dying sun. 
The sea about was black, 
Save where in a faint outline 
The fishing vessel shone— 
Would that the dream had been mine— 
My dreams, alas, were done. 


A spectral and stately thing 
I saw the vessel lie— 
In the gentle currents swing 
With masts stretched to the sky. 
I had thrown the True away 
In search of the Ideal— 
My dreams had passed with the day, 
While the dream-like ship was real. 





ROCHESTER : 


“THE CITY OF HOMES.” 


BY JOHN DENNIS, JR. 


N the face of its corporate seal, 

() Rochester is officially denominated 

‘The Flour City.” The founders of 
the young and ambitious town, as they con- 
templated the flouring mills which occupied 
the river bank, above and below the Upper 
Falls of the Genesee, were warranted in 
the assumption that much of the town’s 
future prosperity would accrue from that 
branch of industry. Later, Rochester became 
famed for its nurseries, and the world-wide re- 
nown of its floral gardens caused it to be 
known as ‘“‘The Flower City.’’ Still later, 
and within the last decade, the village of 
1835 has grown into a city of over 135,000 in- 
habitants. With this phenomenal increase, 
an increase of 51.4 per cent in ten years, a 
condition has arisen which has given Roch- 
ester still another appellation : ‘‘The City of 
Homes.”’ 

Within the last ten or fifteen years a rad- 
ical change has taken place in Rochester and 
it may now be said that the instances where 
houses are rented by their occupants are the 
exception, rather than therule. Strangers, 
visiting the city for the first time, are puzzled 
when they learn that mechanics, and other 
working people, earning from $1.75 per day 
upward, are living in their own houses, in 
desirable localities, and that the more recent 
of the houses are fitted with all the modern 
improvements. When the strangers from 
without the gates are informed that these 
houses, costing from $1,400 to $5,000 each, 
without including thecost ofthe land, are with- 
out encumbrance, or in the process of safely be- 
coming so, the owners having no other source 
of income than their weekly wages, the state- 
ment is sometimes received with not unnat- 
ural incredulity. That the statement is, how- 
ever, literally true, can be certified by thou- 
sands of families, to which the visits of the 
landlord have become a reminiscence ; their 
homes having been built and paid for, with 
very little more expenditure than would have 
been necessary to meet the weekly demands 
for rent. Ifthese homes were of inferior con- 
struction, or in undesirable localities, or were 
of less intrinsic value than other houses of 
similar cost, this appellation, ‘‘ The City of 


Homes,’’ would be misleading; but such is: 
far from being the fact. 

The explanation of the existing state of af- 
fairs in Rochester is found in co-operative 
saving and investment, as exemplified in the 
homestead, loan, and savings associations. It 
is through these co-operative associations that 
persons of limited income are enabled to se- 
cure homes of their own. 

The method, under this system, can best. 
be shown by illustrating its workings ina. 
typical case. Details differ, but the general 
features of all associations are alike. A con- 
dition precedent is the possession of a build- 
ing site, free of encumbrance. This is ob- 
tained, usually, by one of two methods. A 
person either joins a homestead association 
and obtains a building site by weekly pay- 
ments, or purchases outright a lot of a holder 
who is willing to part with title, for the sake 
of enhancing the value of other lots, and is 
satisfied with a nominal cash payment, anda 
second mortgage as security. In either case 
the applicant for a building loan presents 
himself at a loan association, with a build- 
ing site upon which he can execute a first 
mortgage. 

Let it be supposed that the applicant owns 
a building site, of the fair selling value of 
$600, and wishes to erect upon it a house ata 
cost of $1,600. A committee of the associa- 
tion will visit the property and appraise its 
value. Ifthe security is considered satisfac- 
tory the committee will recommend a loan of 
$1,600. To obtain the loan, the applicant 
must buy, at auction, at a premium of $10 or 
upward, on a share of $100, shares sufficient. 
to net the amount of the desired loan. In 
the case under consideration he would prob- 
ably buy eighteen shares, The association 
then advances two-thirds of the value of the 
building site, as appraised by the committee. 
The new member selects his plan, and makes. 
a contract with his builder, and proceeds, in 
all respects as if he had the amount deposited 
in a bank, subject to his check. When the 
new building has reached a certain stage, the 
association will advance a proportionate 
amount, to be paid to the contractor. Other 
advances will be made, from time to time, 
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uatil the completion of the building, when 
the balance of the loan will be paid. The 
title to the property will then be in the bor- 
rower’sname, or more frequently in his wife’s, 
and the loan association secured by a first 
mortgage (with insurance clause) for $1,600, 
the property being presumably worth $2, 200. 
The new householder is then at liberty to oc- 
cupy the premises. Henceforth he assumes 
the privileges of ownership, and the liability 
for the payment of taxes and insurauce. Up 
to this point he is in exactly the position 
occupied by the borrower at a savings bank. 
Here, however, the similarity ceases. 

As soon as the shares in the loan associa- 
tion are purchased, the borrower begins to 
reduce the amount of the encumbrance. Un- 
der his agreement with the loan association 
he immediately begins to make a weekly pay- 
ment as dues, $1.80, and a weekly payment 
interest, $1.80 ; or a total weekly payment of 
$3.60. Failure to make these payments at the 
stated time, involves the payment ofa fine of 
three cents pershare. At theclose of the sec- 
ond quarter of a year of his membership, the 
borrower is credited with his proportion of 
the quarterly earnings of the association, in 
the form of dividends, and his quarterly divi- 


dends are thenceforth passed to his credit, at 


the close of each quarter. These dividends 
are based upon the amount paid weekly as 
dues. In the fiscal year ended November 30, 
1889, the dividends, in all the associations, 
averaged about three per cent quarterly. 
These dividendsare not paid to the share- 
holder, neither do they directly draw interest, 
but are passed to the general fund of the as- 
sociation and credited to the account of the 
shareholder. When the amount of these ac- 
cumulated dividends, added to the gross 
amount of weekly payments as dues, equals 
the face of the shares, then the shares are 
said to have ‘‘matured.’’ The mortgage is 
discharged of record, and the borrower, hav- 
ing discharged his obligation, ceases to be a 
member of the association, and the books of 
the transaction are closed. 

It is difficult, on a superficial examination, 
to divest one’s self of the idea that the bor- 
rower, in paying a premium of from ten to 
twelve per cent on his shares, has paid usu- 
rious interest. It is claimed, however, that 
the dividends on the weekly dues offset the 
premiums and reduce the actual interest paid 
by the borrower to four and one-half or five 
per cent. The dividends result from the 
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small membership fees, fines, reinvestment of 
dividends credited but not paid over, interest 
on funds paid in as weekly payments by lend- 
ers and withdrawn before dividends are cred- 
ited and from the reinvestment of premiums. 
The borrower, bemg a member of the co-op- 
erative association, is a partaker in all profits, 
in proportion to the number of his shares. By 
the payment of ten cents per share weekly as: 
dues, the shares mature in from ten to thir- 
teen years, according to the success of the as- 
sociation as a dividend payer. Should the 
borrower wish to reduce his loan more rap- 
idly, by paying more than the stipulated ten 
cents per share, he may pay any amount in 
advance, not to exceed the dues for one quar- 
ter. This is the technical rule, but in most 
associations it is relaxed and a borrower is. 
allowed to pay in any amount he chooses. 
These additional payments become at once 
subject to dividends, the same as the regular 
weekly dues. 

A modified plan has been somewhat in 
vogue during the last few years, and many 
houses have been built and are building under 
its operation. The extension of the street 
railway system, in connection with the new 
electric railways, has brought much property 
desirable for residences, within easy access. 
to the business portions of the city. In many 
localities owners of parcels of land have laid 
out streets and partially improved the prop- 
erty. Knowing that every house built on 
the property will enhance the value of the 
remaining vacant lots, the owner offers to sell 
the lots, with only a nominal cash payment. 
He will then build a house for the purchaser, 
on plans selected by the latter, and of such 
cost as he desires. A deed of the property is 
given and a second mortgage taken. This. 
leaves the purchaser at liberty to borrow of a 
loan association, on a first mortgage, and 
make his weekly payments to the associa- 
tion. He will thus secure possession of the 
house and lot, with no cash payment for 
either, and can avail himself of the advan- 
tages of buying a sufficient number of shares. 
in the association to liquidate the entire in- 
debtedness. Or the original lot holder will 
hold the first mortgage, and accept weekly 
payments, slightly in excess of the amount. 
for which the house would rent. Obviously, 
his profit is in the sale of the land at build- 
ing lot prices, and in the opportunity of com- 
pounding the interest on the weekly or other 
stated payments, by investing them as a 
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lender simply, in a loan association, from 
week to week as received. It is just as ob- 
vious that it would be to the advantage of 
the new householder to make his payments 
on shares in the loan association. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the trans- 
actions, of which the illustration given is a 
type, may be obtained from statistics, com- 
piled by Mr. George W. Elliott for the Union 
and Advertiser Year Book, for the fiscal year 
ended November 30, 1889. At that date there 
were eighty-five co-operative building and 
loan associations proper, in the city of Roch- 
ester. Reports from fifty-seven showed a 
membership of 19,932 shareholders ; an aver- 
age, for the fifty-nine associations, of 350 
members each. An estimate of 100 members 
each for the remaining twenty-seven associa- 
tions would make the total membership, 
at the date mentioned, 22,732. The total 
amount invested in bonds and mortgages, by 
forty-five associations from which reports 
were received, was $4,356,861, or an average 
of $96,819. Allowing the remaining forty asso- 
ciations loans averaging $25,000 each, the total 
reaches $5,356,861. This amount is loaned 
almost entirely upon residences, built on the 
co-operative plan, at a cost of from $1,400 
to $5,000 each. The average weekly receipts 
from fifty-six associations, from which reports 
were received, was $55,908, or $1,176.90 for 
each. Adding $8,700 weekly, or $300 each for 
the remaining twenty-nine associations, 
would give $64,608 as the average weekly 
receipts of the eighty-five associations. The 
average quarterly dividends of the associa- 
tions reported were a trifle less than three 
per cent and the average interest paid by 
borrowers is placed at between four and five 
per cent, perannum. During the year 1889 
the savings banks of the city made 635 loans, 
aggregating $1,569,133, and the loan associa- 
tions 1,504 loans, aggregating $2,007,327. 

There are many interesting economic ques- 
tions which crowd upon the consideration of 
this subject, and there is much to be said 
concerning the effects of the system of saving 
incidental to procuring homes by the method 
which has been illustrated. Some of these 
questions must not pass entirely unnoticed. 
The claim has been made, by dealers in in- 
toxicants, that the establishing of a loan and 
savings institution in a locality militates 
directly, and in some instances, disastrously, 
against that particular business. They say 
frankly, that the money which formerly came 








to their cash registers now finds its way into 
the loan associations, and ultimately into 
homes. That this is not the petulant and 
unwarranted complaint of some dealer who 
has made an unfortunate selection of locality 
for his business, has been fairly demon- 
strated. The writer had occasion, a few years 
ago, to make a systematic and thorough in- 
vestigation of this complaint. A series of 
carefully conducted interviews demonstrated 
that the complaint had substantial founda- 
tion. The explanation was not difficult. 
When men become members ot a co-operative 
home association, and enter upon the not 
easy task of building a comfortable and sub- 
stantial dwelling without capital, they do so 
with the full sense of their obligation to meet 
the stated payments without submitting to 
the imposition of the fines for non-payment. 
They soon learn that self-denial on these 
lines of personal indulgence not only builds 
homes for themselves and their families, but 
accrues to the benefit of the family partner- 
ship in many ways. It is scarcely within the 
province of this paper to pursue the obvious 
suggestions arising from this peculiar state 
of facts, other than to call attention, in this 
connection, to the significant figures given 
in a previous paragraph, which represent the 
enormous sums paid in as savings, from 
week to week. 

The complaint of small general tradesmen, 
that their trade has fallen off in proportion to 
the increase in membership of the loan associa- 
tions, also has a seeming foundation. The 
amount paid as weekly duesand for insurance 
and taxes, does not largely exceed the amount 
which would be paid as rent for a house of 
the same value, and after useless luxuries 
have been cut off and the weekly payments 
made, the sum remaining for necessaries is 
practically the same. It has been found that 
the occupancy of a good home, the absolute 
ownership of which may be secured by setting 
aside a portion of the weekly earnings adds 
greatly to the sense of self-respect in the 
matter of dress and tamily living. That the 
new ideas of economy lead to the more care- 
ful expenditure of available funds is true, 
and the dimes formerly expended in small 
purchases at long profits, are, under the new 
order of things, expended in the form of 
dollars more advantageously at large centers 
of trade in the heart of the city. That this 
militates against the extortionate small 
tradesman is unquestionably true. It is his 
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misfortune, and like the dealer before referred 
to he must succumb to the inevitable. 

Many marked social changes have been 
accomplished by this almost universal owner- 
ship of homes by people of moderate income. 
The influence on the coming generation, by 
the radical change of habitat, from the not too 
cleanly flats and decidedly unwholesome 
tenements, to a home in the true sense of the 
term, can scarcely be overestimated. It may 
be said as an ascertained fact, and not in an 
argumentative sense, that these people are 
better fathers and mothers, better sons and 
daughters, and better members of the body 
municipal, by reason ofthischange of environ- 
ment. There is a bettercivilization engendered 
by the improved conditions. The habits of 
economy enforced by the stern rules under 
which the possession and retention ofa home 
by this method is made possible, and the 
desire to ‘‘live up’’ to the new home, to use 
aterm for which there is no synonym, has 
an unmistakable tendency to advance the 
coming generation in the social scale. Those 
who are familiar with the joyless life of city 
tenement houses, and even detached dwell- 
ings built solely for the profit accruing from 
their rental, will not require argument to 
convince them that anew and brighter future 
awaits the children of these modern city 
homes. The sanitary conditions in them- 
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BY S. G. W. 


RT is the material or objective expres- 
A sion of the subjective—of thought. 
Regarded in this light, what can be 

more interesting and instructive than the 
thought of bygone ages carved on the mold- 
ering marbles of temples and tombs, hidden 
in the forest or under the sands of the desert ? 
What manner of people they were who reared 
the sculptures of Yucatan or Cambodia, or 
chiseled the mighty figures on the rocks of 
Pteria we know not, but their thoughts are 
there, as if recorded by a colossal audiphone, 
and we can thus converse with the people of 
the past and learn of the principles which 
shaped their character and of the influences 
which conditioned their development. Thus 
treading the marble roll-call of the nations, 
they are marshaled before us, and repeat the 
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selves have an elevating tendency. Underthe 
present municipal requirements all of these 
homes must be provided with approved plumb- 
ing arrangements, and economy suggests the 
introduction of bath-rooms. Capacious yards 
afford breathing places, and every thing tends 
to the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
It must not be supposed that the path to 
final success in this method of procuring a 
home is bordered with roses. From the time 
the obligation to make the stated payments © 
is assumed, it is a steady, constant strugzle. 
Sobriety of life, habits of industry, and the 
peculiar quality known among newspaper 
men as ‘‘nerve’’ arenecessary factors. With 
the possession of the new home come taxes 
and assessments for local improvements 
which, while they add to the selling value of 
the property, must be paid in addition to the 
periodical payments to the loan association. 
Obtaining a home by this method involves 
courage, self reliance, the curtailment of all 
unnecessary luxuries, a faith which, in the 
dark hours which will surely come, will be 
sorely tried, hearty co-operation by all the 
members of the family and unswerving 
persistence. But it also means when the 
last weekly payment is made and the goal 
reached, the possession of a title clear to a 
more or less pretentious mansion in the 
beautiful and typical ‘‘ City of Homes.”’ 


TO THE ARTS OF PERSIA. 
BENJAMIN. 


thoughts they borrowed from each other, 
recast in new molds, and bequeathed to us 
in these sunset days oftime. The language 
of art repeats for us again the grand epic of 
mankind, and points out the mysterious 
ways by which intellectual development has 
flown from isle to isle, and from continent to 
continent. The nations have descended to 
the tomb, the dust of kings is blown over 
Balk and Lydia, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth. But their thoughts are ours. 
Their arts have been links in the chain of 
progress, and we in turn can see how inesti- 
mable is the debt we owe tothem. Like St. 
Paul, we may in this rapid age try to ‘‘for- 
get those things which are behind, and 
reach forward to those things which are be- 
fore’’; yet we cannot escape from the forma- 
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tive influences of the past. Nay, more; itis 
greatly for our good to study those influen- 
ces, and to trace in them the sources of the 
civilization which we enjoy. 

I am led into this train of reflection when 
I think of Persia, that ancient empire of re- 
nown extending back into the mists of the 
morning of the world ; that land whose arms 
reached from sea to sea, and whose people 
were Aryans like ourselves, for their lan- 
guage, the Zend, in which Zoroaster wrote, 
and our sturdy English in which the muse of 
Shakspere found such adequate expression, 
are both Sanscrit tongues. 

To most people in our time the Zend and 
the Zendavesta are of little moment, and 
the world is fast losing count of them. But 
the thought of Persia, as uttered in her arts 
at various periods, will continue to be felt as 
an inspiration in the art-thought of all men 
in all the ages tocome. We talk of what we 
owe to the arts of Greece and of Rome, and 
of what they owed to Egypt. But how often 


do we ask or do we realize what they and we 
owe to the art-thought of Persia? 

Let us remember that very nearly if not 
quite all that we know of the history of that 
nation for many ages comes to us through 


the medium of Greek and Roman writers ; 
and that source of information does not be- 
gin more than five or six centuries before 
Christ. In regard to what they relate prior 
to that period, those authorities depend on 
legends more or less nebulous and often re- 
ceived at second hand. 

The Persians, who call their country Irvan 
or ErAu, from Arcia, whenceour word Aryan, 
are first brought prominently before us in 
authentic history when Cyrusor Kur invaded 
Asia Minor and came in contact with the 
Greeks while attacking their colonies on the 
eastern shores of the Aigean. But they were 
already an old people. Cyrus was merely 
one representative of a race abounding in he- 
roes, a race that for ages had been working 
westward from Central Asia, struggling fora 
firm foothold, and after a long period of evo- 
lution, of alternate subjugation and triumph, 
at last reaching a position where the forces 
developed demanded an outlet in foreign 
conquest. This traditionary period is nobly 
described in the magnificent epic of Firdoii- 
see, called the Shah Naméh or Book of 
Kings. 

During several centuries of this prehistoric 
period, Persia was alternately under the 
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dominion of Babylonia or Chaldzea, and As 
syria. That interval of subjection is one of 
the most interesting and valuable of any 
known in the history of the fine arts. The 
Greek writers tell us little or nothing of its 
wonderful results. But if we turn to the re- 
mains of Persian art, we meet records which 
enable us to trace its development perhaps 
to its very beginning, and which also indi- 
cate one of the most important features ofits 
influence to the present time. 

The Akkadians and Chaldzans of Babylonia 
and the Assyrians, as we now know, had 
distinct art schools of theirown. Before the 


time of Cyrus, the Persian esthetic genius 


had been awakened by contact with the arts 
of those peoples, and when the Persians as. 
serted their independence, presumably under 
Feridoon, an art school of their own sprang 
into existence ; suggested by the art of their 
former masters, it yet has the unmistakable 
stamp of a great intellectual race—an art 
perhaps the most remarkable yet seen in 
Asia for its power, but especially for its im- 
perishable vitality. The Babylonian and 
Ninevite arts came to a definite close nearly 
twenty-six hundred yearsago. But Persia 
is still practicing the arts, and in Western 
Asia and in Europe the types and ideas she 
created or formulated are still potent in di- 
recting the expression of thought in material 
forms of beauty. 

The stately columns of Persepolis present, 
so far as we can now discern, a strictly orig- 
inal style, with their slender fluted shafts 
peculiar to Persian architecture up to the 
present time, and reproduced with the same 
general motif wherever we find Saracenic art 
or suggestions borrowed from it, whether at 
Ispahan, at Constantinople, at Cairo, at 
Grenada, or in the Christian styles of Portu- 
gal and Spain. The general form of the 
bull-headed capital, the bull-head being 
omitted but the spreading outline preserved, 
is still followed in Persia, and undoubtedly 
had its influence on the capital of the Greek, 
Byzantine, and Gothic orders. ~ 

But in the bull-headed capital we see a 
suggestion borrowed perhaps from the As- 
syrians, with whom the bull was a favorite 
form of decoration. I say perhaps, because 
it is possible that the bovine form may have 
been suggested instead by the legend which 
makes a cow play so important a part in the 
history of Persia. The recent explorations 
at Susa, the ancient Shush4n, in southwest- 
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ern Persia, where the remains of three differ- 
ent palaces are superimposed, one above the 
other, representing, as it were, three strati- 
fied periods, offer conclusive evidence of the 
influence of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
arts on those of Persia. But at the same 
time they present us with decisive evidence 
of the medium which has in all ages been one 
of the most congenial forms in which the 
Persian mind has preferred to express its ar- 
tistic thought. 

In the lowermost of the three palaces of 
Susa, superb examples of keramic art were 
found. Polychromatic designs painted on 
tiles and protected by rich glazes werea 
prominent feature of Babylonian art, as re- 
cently discovered. We can easily see how 
this art was suggested toa people living ina 
vast alluvial plain, and finding it easier to 
build of bricks made of clay near at hand 
and cemented with bitumen, than of stone 
brought from long distances. The germs of 
all original arts are suggested by the condi- 
tions of the environment. The Chaldzans 
had no difficulty in proceeding next to dec- 
orate their buildings with mural paintings 
executed on tiles. 

Now what we discover at Susa is a form of 
keramic painting that is borrowed from that 
of Chaldzea, but surpassesit, an art which 
not only exhibits great technical skill but 
extraordinary ability in design. A painted 
lion was excavated at Susa composed with 
matchless beauty, spirit, and sympathetic 
appreciation of the king of beasts. But the 
procession of figures found there representing 
the Immortals, or royal guards, is even finer 
and is hardly surpassed in the entire range 
of decorative art. The majesty of those 
forms which after their long sleep of ages 
in the moldering earth are again brought to 
look on the sun which their prototypes wor- 
shiped, prepares us to accept all that we read 
of the grandeur of Persia under Darius the 
Great. 

Now let us note the perpetuity of this 
peculiarly Persian art, made Persian by the 
persistency with which it has been practiced 
until the present day in that country. So 
late as the time of Shah Abbass, 1600 to 1630, 
pictorial plaques were made which rival the 
keramic designs of Susa, executed two thou- 
sand years earlier. Here we see emphat- 
ically displayed the persistence of a national 
instinct for a specific style of art expression. 

One of the most marked points in Persian 
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keramic art was the discovery by the Per- 
sians of the secret of irridescent glazes. This 
magnificent art was certainly invented in 
Persia before the Mohammedan conquest. It 
seems probable that the great city of Rhei, 
or Rhages, which was destroyed six hundred 
years ago, was one of the most important 
centers of the manufacture of these tiles 2 
veflet. Many fragments have been found in 
its ruins, and it was a large city long before 
Christ. It is mentioned in the Book of Tobit 
and by Herodotus. After the conquest by 
the Arabs the making of irridescent ware 
still further developed until it became one of 
the most widely practiced arts of Persia. 
Not only were vases made of it, but mural 
tiles for the decoration of mosques and 
shrines. Tiles of this description have been 
made fully eight feet long. I know of at 
least one such still in existence there that is 
six feet in length. 

A curious circumstance connected with 
this art was the variety of glazes, each irri- 
descent like the elusive, mystic spark of the 
opal, orthe shifting splendor of the dying 
dolphin, and yet each having a chromatic 
tone entirely its own. The master workmen 
of Natanz, Kashdan, Rhei, Nain, or other 
places had each their own secrets for prepar- 
ing their lusters. According to tradition a 
certain quantum of gold seems to have en- 
tered into the compounding of them all. The 
secret of making this irridescent ware was 
lost in Persia about two centuries ago. It 
is said, however, that near Guadalajara in 
Mexico, there is a community of potters who 
retain some knowledge of the secret, which 
their ancestors learned in Spain from Persian 
artisans employed by the Moors. It isan 
interesting and important fact that in the 
United States at this very time a manufac- 
turer of keramic ware, stimulated by the suc- 
cesses of Persian artists, has given much 
study tothe Persian veflets, and is making ex- 
periments that already promise to prove very 
satisfactory in reviving this exquisite art. 

And this leads us to consider how wide the 
influence of Persian art continues to be. The 
keramics of that country have not only 
proved an invaluable link to connect the 
world with the extinct arts of Babylonia, but 
they are at this very day still influencing the 
practice of keramic art in the foremost coun- 
tries of the age. 

The fact that Persia borrowed the idea of 
decorating tiles from Chaldzea and then as- 
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similated the art is another example of one 
of the most remarkable traits in art develop- 
ment, which Persia shares with every really 
great creative art people. I mean the power 
of her artists to borrow art methods, and to 
re-stamp them with the coinage of their own 
genius. To borrow is not to plagiarize un- 
less we slavishly imitate. In the great in- 
tellectual exchange of the world of mind we 
all borrow and lend. Chaucer, Shakspere, 
Marlow, Goethe, Milton, all borrowed from 
the Italian, the classical, and the Oriental 
writers. But with what vast accumulation 
of interest did they repay their borrowed 
capital! In like manner the Persians bor- 
rowed from Assyria and Chaldza, from In- 
dia and China. Such is the record of their 
art at different periods; but it is neverthe- 
less theirs and theirs alone. Twice, atleast, 
within historic times, they borrowed meth- 
ods and suggestions from China, but bor- 
rowed like men who had no hesitation as to 
their power of assimilating or of the opulent 
resources of their own genius. 

Once they did this is the time of the great 
Shah Abbass already alluded to, who im- 
ported Chinese artists for the royal art 
schools. At another time, in the third cen- 
tury of our era, the Persians borrowed from 
that country in a most curious and appar- 
ently accidental way. Theologians are fa- 
miliar with the name of Manee, the founder of 
a system of eclectictheology called Manichz- 
ism, in which he sought to combine the dis- 
tinctive features of Buddhism, Magianism, 
and Christianity. But Manee was also a 
man of decided artistic temperament. Being 
forced by his persecutors to fly, he fled to 
China. During his exile he became greatly 
interested in the arts of that already ancient 
country, and on his return to Persia brought 
back with him a collection of notes,sketches, 
and paintings which produced a very strong 
impression on the arts of Persia during the 
Sassanian dynasty. It is true that he paid 
the forfeit of his life for returing home, and 
the sect he founded no longer exists in name 
although some may now be attempting to 
revive his theory of eclectic religion ; but his 
art influence is yet felt in Persia and through 
Persia over Europe. 

The artof Persia during the Sassanian 
period, between the third and the seventh 
centuries A. D., is sometimes slightingly 
spoken of. But no greater mistake can be 
made. It was during that period that the 


style called by us Saracenic assumed a definite 
character, and finally crystallized into one of 
the five or six great and permanent archi- 
tectural and decorative types. Such types or 
orders are very slow in developing into the 
form in which they can be called types that 
shall serve as the distinctive guiding prin- 
ciple of other schools based upon them. 

The Saracenic, the Greek, the Gothic, may 
not be always followed with absolute fidelity 
in detail, but so long as one of them consti- 
tutes the dominating principle of a system 
or a building, then such system, or building, 
is properly designated as belonging to the 
type, which is then like the motif dominating 
the thought of a musical composition, con- 
stantly reappearing amid the variations in 
which the composer allows his imagination 
to wander. 

The peculiar pendent decoration of vaults 
and niches, which has been carried to such 
an exquisite degree of elaboration and 
beauty in the Alhambra, is certainly as old 
as the Sassanian period. Examples of it are 
yet found in the ruins of Rhei. The pen- 
dentives of the Tudor Gothic, so magnifi- 
cently displayed in St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor, appear to have been suggested by 
the Maresco-Saracenic architecture. The 
lofty arcade and arched entrance reaching up 
to the roof, and balanced by tiers of windows 
and niches on either side, another prominent 
feature of Saracenic art, is seen finely repre- 
sented in the still remaining facade of the 
great palace Khosru at Ctesiphon, built long 
before the Mohammedan conquest. 

The Arabs, who were not an especially ar- 
tistic people, when they overthrew the Sas- 
sanian dynasty, took Persian artisans with 
them in their western conquests, to whom 
are really due the magnificence of Cairo and 
the fairy-like splendors of the Moorish mon- 
uments of Spain. The city of Xerez, from 
which is derived the name of sherry wine, 
was settled by a colony of artists from 
Shiraz in Persia, whence the name Xerez. 
Before that period the architects of Constan- 
tinople had already borrowed hints from the 
so-called Saracenic architecture of Persia, 
from which they evolved the Byzantine 
school that in turn influenced the Lombard, 
Gothic, and Romanesque schools of architec- 
ture. After such facts as these shall we not 
award all honor to the art of Persia during 
the Sassanian period? 

But there was still another art which 
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reached extraordinary excellence under the 
Sassanides ; this was the making of textile 
fabrics and embroideries of needle-work, one 
of theearliest of the arts. Thirteen hundred 
years before Christ, Deborah, in her song of 
triumph, makes the mother of Sisera say, 
“Have they not sped? have they not divi- 
ded the prey? to Sisera a prey of divers 
colors, a prey of divers colors of needle-work 
on both sides ?”’ 

Now in such kindred arts Persia has ex- 
celled from time immemorial. Printed cali- 
coes have been manufactured there for ages. 
Block printing by hand was an art original 
tothat country. The designs are not small 
and constantly repeated as in our prints, but 
each piece is stamped with one design, as in 
the caseofrugs. Theyareused for portiéres, 
table cloths, or bed quilts, and also as winding 
sheets for the dead, the latter stamped with 
arabesque designs interspersed with pious 
aphorisms. The Persians borrowed some of 


their styles of embroidery from Cashmere, 
but they were adepts in their own right, as 
one might say, in the fabric of magnificent 
brocades at least five centuries before Christ, 
as we know from the designs of embroidery 
painted on the tiles discovered at Susa. 

As tothe rugs which form such a promi- 


nent feature of Persian decorative art and the 
use of silk for carpets and textile fabrics, we 
know that the Persians were already masters 
in the art of carpet-making before the time 
of Alexander. To-day we, in the United 
States, can attempt nothing finer in our vast 
system of steam looms than to imitate ina 
certain far off way the designs of Persian 
tugs, of which the smaller and not always 
the best qualities come here. Do we realize 
what a Persian rug of the finest quality can 
be? The floor of one of the largest audience 
halls of the Chehél Sitoon, or Grand Palace, 
of Ispahan is still covered by an admirable 
carpet in one piece that was made three 
centuries ago. It must be understood that 
these Persian rugs are made by hand, the 
artisan sitting on the wrong side, and carry- 
ing the design in his head. But three hun- 
“red years are nothing in Persian art. 
Rugs were wrought there before Xerxes in- 
vaded Greece. At the sack of the capital 
fourteen hundred years ago, rugs were found 
one hundred and eighty feet long in one 
piece, cunningly woven by the needle out of 
woolen and silk. The design of one of them 
represented a park with a hunting scene, the 
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colors being in many parts reproduced with 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones. 
Such rugs, although of less size, may still 
be seen in the palaces of the Shah. 

The music of ancient Greece was borrowed 
from Persia, which at a very early period 
had a distinct system and principles regu- 
lating musical composition. The travelerin 
Ionia, or in the mountain valleys of Thes- 
saly and Arcadia may still hear the instru- 
ments which animated the bridal festivities 
or inspired the conquering armies of Persia 
before the days of Cyrus. 

Many other features of the arts of Persia 
suggest themselves toour studious attention; 
but enough has been said to indicate their 
character and the lawsof their development. 
The most important point to consider in this 
connection, which has already been indicated, 
is the vast extent of the influence that 
has radiated from art centers like Susa and 
Persepolis, Ctesiphon and Rhei, Veramin 
and Ispahan, the various capitals of that old 
yet ever young people of Persia, perhaps the 
most remarkable next to the Greeks of any 
of the Indo-European races. 

The Moguls took Persian art eastward to 
India ; Greek traders carried suggestions of 
its architecture to Asia Minor and Greece ; 
Armenians taught its characteristics to the 
men who founded the Byzantine school 
whose culminating points are St. Mark’s at 
Venice, Moureale at Palermo, and St. Sophia 
at Constantinople ; crusaders carried it to 
the south of Europe ; the Saracens took it to 
Egypt and Spain ; the breezes of the Atlantic 
wafted it with the ships of Columbus to the 
New World ; and we are sharers of the great 
and lasting benefits diffused by the art genius 
of Persia; we also reap the results of the 
thought which her artists inscribed on her 
marbles, her metal work, her embroideries, 
and her keramics. 

While Persian art can be traced inso many 
different directions, we also find it naturally 
modified by varying conditions; its influ- 
ence, however, is never lost. 

The spirit, the genius of Persian art yet 
pervades the intellectual atmosphere of the 
world. That art has served to keep us in ac- 
tive communication with the dead arts of 
earlier ages, of other lands, and it has been a 
germinating force to the art of other races 
besides those of Persia. So long as her art 
influence is felt she speaks to us a living lan- 
guage, and continues a civilizing power. 














THE FRENCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY P. F. DE GOURNAY. 


HROUGHOUT the great West we find 
| the landmarks of the hardy French 
pioneers who explored, in the interest 
of religion or of trade, the vast territories 
which until then had been trodden only by 
the red man’s foot. Names of rivers and lo- 
calities preserve the memory of those devoted 
men, who were but the vanguard of the small 
bodies of French colonists who first attempted 
to plant the civilization of the Old World in 
these wilds, for it should not be forgotten 
that, next to the English, the first progeni- 
tors of the American people, the French, 
more than any other nation, contributed to 
the original development of what is now the 
United States. They settled Wisconsin in 
1668 ; Michigan in 1670; Illinois in 1672; Min- 
nesota in 1680 ; Indiana in 1730; Iowa in 1747; 
and Missouri in 1763. These settlements 
were more or less successful. The French 
stronghold was in Louisiana, settled in 1699. 
Their settlement next in importance, in the 
South, was that of Mississippi, in 1716. They 
also gained a foothold in Alabama and Flor- 
ida. Arkansas was first settled by emigrants 
from Louisiana, while Kansas owes its ear- 
liest settlers to the emigration of French 
Cariadians. 

The subsequent trend of French immigra- 
tion has not converged toward those states. 
It has been somewhat erratic. While some 
of the Western States still count their French 
residents by thousands, in others the number 
has dwindled down to a few hundreds. A 
comparison of the census returns of 1870 and 
1880 for the states having the largest number 
of French, will show how marked this fluctu- 
ation and what new directions French immi- 
gration has taken : 


Number of native French, in 1880 1870 
California . ‘ P 9,550 8,068 
Illinois, . ‘ r 8,524 10,9II 
Indiana, " ‘“ . 4,473 6,363 
Louisiana, ‘ ‘ 9,992 12,341 
Michigan, . . é 5,200 3,121 
Missouri, . ‘ ‘ 4,642 6,293 
New York, 20,321 22,302 
Ohio, 10,136 12.988 


Pennsylvania, . ° 7;:949 8,695 


Of these nine states, only two—California 
and Michigan—show any increase, and this 
increase is small when compared with the 
decrease, in some cases very large, in the 
seven other states. This falling off was not 
confined to the states just mentioned. It was 
so large in the general returns as to present 
a puzzle to the thinker. In 1870 there were 
116,402 French-born citizens in the United 
States ; in 1880 there were only 105,225. Here 
is a loss of 11,177, or a little over 10.4 per 
cent in a decade during which the aggregate 
population of the United States continued to 
increase with giant strides. An unusually 
large number of Frenchmen must have died 
or left the country, if the census figures are 
to be relied on. One fact, however, is obvi- 
ous, the Empire must have caused more 
French subjects to leave their native land 
than did the Franco-Prussian war and its 
dire consequences, or the establishment of the 
Repubiic. 

We have some misgivings as to the cor- 
rectness of so considerable a falling-off in the 
French population of Louisiana. In amte- 
bellum times, the French in the city of New 
Orleans alone were estimated at a round ten 
thousand. The census of 1870 makes the 
number 8,845 while New York City is credited 
with only 8,265. Be this as it may, while, of 
all the states, New York has the largest 
number of native Frenchmen, Louisiana has, 
and has always had, the largest French- 
speaking population, and nowhere have the 
characteristic traits of the Gaul been so well- 
preserved as in the Pelican State. A question 
is suggested here which may not be deemed 
out of place: How is it, one will ask, that 
the French, who do not possess the genius of 
colonization, have left their national charac- 
teristics so deeply impressed in their former 
colonies ? 

Yankee-like, we must answer the question 
by asking another : Whatis meant by “‘ genius 
of colonization’’ ? 

If a nation must lose all claim to colonizing 
ability because, through the fortunes of war, 
it has lost colonies, still in their infancy and 
the resources of which have since been de- 
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veloped under the rule of the conqueror, then 
France is zof a colonizing nation. 

But, if to found prosperous settlements 
amid strange and often savage populations, 
to teach those people the advantages of civ- 
ilization and the blessings of Christianity, 
to win their love and respect by kindness and 
justice allied to firmness, is to fulfill some of 
the requirements of colonization; and, if a 
colony founded upon these principles hap- 
pens to pass under the rule of a foreign con- 
queror, and the colonists, be they few or 
many, exiles banished from the mother- 
country or voluntary emigrants,—if these 
colonists and their descendants persist despite 
harsh measures and persecution, despite 
coaxing, bribery, and even increased pros- 
perity, in clinging to the language, the cus- 
toms, and the religion of the mother-country, 
so that their nationality is changed only in 
name, then France is a colonizing power of 
the first order. 

Undisturbed possession reveals strength ; 
material prosperity indicates intelligence in 
developing resources ; it is in the hearts and 
minds of men that we should seek the unfad- 
ing record of national genius. A century 
and a half of British rule has not eradicated 
French characteristics from Canada or any 
other of the colonies which France lost 
through the imbecility of a corrupt king. In 
Louisiana, which became American by peace- 
ful transfer, these characteristics still strike 
the stranger as an anomaly. They will be 
found wherever the French have colonized in 
by-gone days. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
French do not possess the migratory instinct 
so developed as we find it in other European 
nations. Nomoredaringexplorers, nobolder 
adventurers (in the better sense of the word) 
can be found in history, and men like De 
Brazza, Trivier, Crampel—worthy rivals of 
Stanley, though they make less noise in the 
world—prove that the race has not degene- 
rated. But the same incentive that moves the 
few to court hardships and danger in distant 
lands, keeps the many at home. Love of 
country induces the former to risk their 
lives in enterprises which will redound to 
the glory of France ; love for the native land 
deters thousands from seeking mere personal 
advantages in emigration. 

It is not to be wondered, therefore, why im- 
migration from France has done so little, 
comparatively, toward swelling the popula- 
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tion of the United States. It is estimated that 
there are now 125,000 French in the states. 
While this increase would be far from pro- 
portionate to that of the whole population 
during the last decade, we are of the opinion 
that it is greatly exaggerated. The ruinous 
consequences of the Franco-Prussian war, 
the exodus from Alsace-Lorraine, the suc- 
cession of bad harvests which marked the 
years that followed, and the terrible ravages 
of that scourge, the phylloxera, had no per- 
ceptible effect on French emigration between 
the years 1870 and 1880. In 1872, the total 
number of French emigrants, to all countries, 
was 9,581, the highest number attained. The 
next highest were 7,109 in 1871 ; 7,161 in 1873 ; 
7,080 in 1874. From 1870 to 1883, inclusive, 
the total emigration was 70,423 ; if we sub- 
tract the four years previously mentioned, 
the annual average for the remaining ten 
will be about 3,950, which is, at most, the 
normal annualemigration. Nothing has oc- 
curred since 1880 that could have materially 
changed this average. 

The majority of these emigrants do not 
come to the United States ; they go to South- 
American countries. Among the reasons for 
this preference is the very important one of 
language. The English language presents 
difficulties that are almost unconquerable by 
a Frenchman’s tongue, while he will prompt- 
ly master any of the languages which, like 
his own, have a Latin origin. He feels, be- 
sides, more at home among people of the 
Latin race, their habits and customs gener- 
ally coming nearer to his own. 

The French in the United States, it has 
been shown, are in comparatively small num- 
bers. They do not represent an important 
factor in American politics. It takes a long 
time for a Frenchman to become an American 
citizen, unless he has come with no thoughts 
of return, which is rarely the case. He 
comes, generally, with the often delusive 
hope that after a few years of self-imposed 
exile he will return home with improved for- 
tunes, but disappointment awaits him, his 
stay is indefinitely prolonged ; he has con- 
tracted new ties, the old ones have been 
severed by death. Witha sigh of regret he 
bids adieu to his fond dream and takes 
naturalization papers. Henceforth he will be 
faithful to his new allegiance ; the pang he 
felt at renouncing the old is a guarantee of 
this. 

French immigration is not wholly due to 
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fortune-seeking, far from it. Political changes 
in France have always had a great deal to do 
with it. From the time of the first French 
revolution and the San Domingo insurrection 
it has been so. The old soldiers of the first 
Napoleon turned their backs upon the re- 
stored Bourbons and soughs homes in the 
United States. Quite a colony of these vet- 
erans settled in Alabama. It was not a suc- 
cessful venture. 1830sent us both Legitimists 
and Republicans. During the reign of Louis 
Phillippe a number of communists—the 
original communists, of milder stamp than 
those of the present day—known as Cabet- 
tens, after their leader, Cabet, came over and 
settled in Louisiana and Texas. In 1848 they 
removed to Nauvoo, whence the Mormons 
had just been driven. Subsequently, they 
founded ‘‘Utopia,’’ in Kansas, where they 
and their descendants, faithful to their old 
principles, still live in community. A few 
Orleanists left France in disgust on the 
proclamation of the Republic of 1848, and a 
much larger number of republicans fled or 
were ‘‘ deported’’ after the coup da’ état which, 
for the greater misfortune of France, turned 
the adventurer, Louis Bonaparte, into Na- 
poleon III., Emperor of the French. The 


wretched Commune of 1871 contributed per- 
haps a larger share to emigration than did 


the Franco-Prussian war. That undesirable 
element ceased to be dangerous, however, 
after it had reached this ‘‘land of freedom.”’ 
Not speaking the language of the country, 
these deluded wretches could not make in- 
cendiary speeches to American audiences, 
and to deprive your communard of the right 
to vociferate nonsense, is to rob him of the 
power to do evil. From their countrymen 
whom they found settled here, they could ob- 
tain assistance if they were suffering want, 
but they met no sympathy for their mad 
dreams. Andastheold rule, // faut manger, 
holds good even in this land of plenty, they 
soon settled down to work and have become 
harmless, industrious citizens. 

All the consular reports agree in certifying 
that ‘‘there is no deportation of paupers, in- 
sane persons, or criminals,’’ and no ‘‘ assisted 
emigration. The French government does 
not interfere, though it would prefer that its 
citizens should emigrate to the French col- 
onies.”” Nor is this all. The American con- 
sul at Havre tells us how far the solicitude of 
the French government goes: ‘‘ When a 
steamer leaves here with emigrants, the officer 
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supervising the emigration calls all the 
French emigrants, questions them whether 
they have sufficient means to live a reason- 
able time after their arrival at their destina- 
tion, or whether they have any immediate 
prospect of finding work; if not, the officer 
will try by arguments to dissuade them from. 
emigrating, but he will not prevent them.”’ 

Despite these praiseworthy precautions, 
some of the emigrants, arriving in a country 
whose language is unknown to them, are 
helpless and soon see the end of the scanty 
means with which they left home. In every 
American city where a hundred Frenchmen, 
or even less than half this number, have 
settled, they have founded benevolent soci- 
eties which assist and advise their poor com- 
patriots and endeavor to procure work for 
them. New York City possesses several of 
these societies, besides a French hospital and 
asylums for French orphans. New Orleans. 
also has its French hospital, as have, if we 
are correctly informed, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and some other large cities. The 
French in the United States, therefore, try to: 
take care of their poor, and the state is sel- 
dom burdened with them. The criminal 
records of the large cities show very few 
French names. 

On the whole, then, French immigration 
to the United States is desirable rather than 
otherwise. Another glance at the official re- 
ports will strengthen this claim. Nothing 
is so convincing as figures, especially when 
they come from an official source. The quota 
of France in the ‘‘ skilled labor’’ that came to 
this country during the fourteen years—1873to 
1886 inclusive—was as follows : professional, 
3,262; skilled, 16,237 ; miscellaneous, 29,836. 

Referring to the average of the normal an- 
nual immigration already given, the natural 
conclusion must be that the number of 
French ‘‘ without trade or occupation ’’ who 
arrived during these fourteen years must 
have been very small, especially if we deduct 
therefrom the children, and a certain propor- 
tion of the women as having no occupation. 

The number of skilled workmen in the 
principal trades, who arrived during that 
period of fourteen years is apportioned as 
follows: jewelers, 433; glove-makers, 399; 
weavers, 317; book-binders, 225; watch and 
clock makers, 198; hatters, 181; button- 
makers, 147; dyers, 110; saddlers, ror ; ma- 
chinists, 90. Under one hundred we also. 
find cap-makers, copper-smiths, flax-dressers, 











iron-moulders and founders, lace-manufac- 
turers, spinners, pattern-makers, platers and 
polishers, in fact all the trades and industries 
which contribute to the wealth and industrial 
development of this country. Mechanics 
not otherwise designated are put down at 
500; miners, 548; farmers, 5,354. A fact, 
not generally known, is that the majority of 
the French in the United States—principally 
in the South and West—are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The liberal professions are well-represented. 
In New York City there are sixteen French 
lawyers, thirty-two physicians, eight den- 
tists, eighteen pharmacists, eight painters, 
seven musical composers, three sculptors. 
Quite as many, if not more, will be found in 
other large cities—San Francisco and New 
Orleans, forexample. The bench and bar of 
New Orleans once enjoyed a merited reputa- 
tion. Thenamesof the Canonges, Maurians, 
Canons, Mazureans, are not forgotten in the 
Crescent City. Their successors, no doubt, 
strive to emulate those shining lights of by- 
gonedays. It was the time when the young 
Frenchman Pierre Soulé held the juries in 
the criminal court and the crowd at political 
meetings, spell-bound by his matchless ora- 
tory. He rose to represent Louisiana in the 
American Senate—the peer of the Calhouns, 
Clays, and Websters—and the United States 
at the court of Spain. 

The medical profession has counted and 
still counts in its ranks not a few celebrities. 
It is principally in the states visited by that 
scourge, yellow fever, that the French physi- 
cians have done noble work. In New York, 
the Pasteur Institute for the cure of hydro- 
phobia was founded and is managed by Dr. 
Paul Gibier, a pupil of the great French 
savant, Paintings by French artists, statues, 
and monuments due to the chisel of French 
sculptors, adorn the public places and pub- 
lic and private galleries of many American 
cities, including the national capital. French 
teachers are met in every town and village in 
the Union. This profession is somewhat 
over-crowded, it being the first choice of new- 
comers who possess no other capital than a 
good education; and both sexes seek an 
honorable livelihood in the performance of 
its arduous duties. 

Several flourishing French educational in- 
stitutions exist indifferent states. Some are 


due to individual enterprise ; others have been 
founded by French religious orders devoted 
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to the cause of Christian education. Among 
the most noted of these is the magnificent es- 
tablishment of the congregation of the Holy 
Cross (Ste. Croix du Mans), at Notre Dame 
(Indiana), where the superior general of the 
order, Father Sorin, who is an officer of 
French Public Instruction, has his resi- 
dence. Since the days of the missionaries 
who first explored the wilds of the Western 
world, the Catholic Church has sent a num- 
ber of priests to this country, and several of 
the American bishops are of French birth or 
descent. Of French origin arealso many of our 
charitable institutions; the youngest and 
most popular of which is, perhaps, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor who are respected by Pro- 
testants and Catholics alike, and are doing 
immense good. There are several French 
churches, mostly Catholic ; the largest num- 
ber being in New Orleans. There are also 
two French Protestant or evangelical churches 
in New York, one in Philadelphia, and two or 
three more, probably, in other cities. 

Although Frenchmen do not generally take 
a very active part in American politics, a few 
at different times have been elected tothe leg- 
islature of their adopted state or to municipal 
offices. Such is the case, not only in Louisi- 
una, where it might have been expected, but 
in Illinois and Iowa. In the late Civil War 
Frenchmen fought on both sides, and rose to 
distinction. A rather remarkable coincidence 
was that while the Count de Paris, the repre- 
sentative of the Orleansdynasty, was serving 
as aid-de-camp to General McClellan, Prince 
de Polignac, one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the dethroned Bourbons, was 
leading a Confederate brigade. We might 
name other distinguished soldiers, but laurels 
won in a fratricidal contest had better not 
be paraded. 

We feel more at ease in speaking of another 
army, one whose self-imposed mission is not 
to kill but to sustain life. We allude to the 
great army of French cooks. Truly their 
name is legion and they are a power in the 
land. Their proper place should be imme- 
diately following the liberal professions. And 
who doubts that they are entitled to a place 
among them? Professional cooks—French 
chefs—are often men of finished education, of 
sound learning—especially in all that con- 
It is possible that 
the rank and file do not all come up to the 
chef's standard; many a poor Frenchman, 
unable to find employment here in his par- 
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ticular calling, has turned cook without go- 
ing through any novitiate. What does it 
matter, so long as he has pleased the palate 
of his employers? 

A lady once asked the writer of this article 
some information about the manner of pre- 
paring a certain French dish. As he pleaded 
ignorance of the culinary art (or science), she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What! you don’t know? Why, 
I thought every French gentlemen under- 
stood cooking.” This notion like that enter- 
tained of old by the English cockney, that 
every Frenchman must be either a hair- 
dresser or a dancing-master, is dying out. 
But it cannot be denied that, thanks to the 
French cook, the American cuisine has im- 
proved wonderfully since those by-gone days 
when it inspired Talleyrand’s sarcastic wit. 

The French press is honorably represented 
here. The New Orleans Bee (L’ Adelle) is 
the oldest newspaper published in the French 
language in the United States, but the New 
York Courrier des Etats Unis is the acknowl- 
edged organ of the French population and 
the able and true exponent of French politics 
and ideas. The Courrier has reached its 
sixty-third year—a career of uninterrupted 
prosperity. A scoreof minor lights in French 
journalism shine in various localities. Many 
others after giving proof of undoubted talent, 
have flickered during some brief years and 
gone out of existence, as many bright young 
journals of all nationalities willdo. Yet, not 
a few successful writers in the American press 
areof French birth. They have conquered 
the first obstacle to success—the language— 
and can now fight their way. 

In trade and commerce the share of our 
French merchants is large. The wine trade 
is almost entirely controlled by them, and 
to some extent, the French dry goods and 
fancy goods trade. This is particularly ap- 
plicable to the retail trade in the large sea- 
port towns and many inland cities. French 
hotels and restaurants are plentiful and 
thriving ; and it were idle to enumerate the 
barbers, tailors, hair-dressers, bonnet and 
dress makers, whose skill helps to bring out, 
more conspicuously, the native elegance of 
American beaux and belles. 

The French miners attracted to this coun- 
try by the prospect of making more money, 
come principally fromthe mining districts of 
the north of France. Many of these are em- 
ployed in the coal mines of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Missouri. The gold and silver 
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mines have also had their attraction. They 
have drawn capital as well as labor from 
France. The Lexington mine, in Montana, 
belongs to a French company, as do some of 
the Colorado mines. California, as might be 
expected, has also its French miners and mine 
owners and also numerous French wine- 
makers and fruit-growers. 

Industrial enterprises requiring a large out- 
lay of capital are not so frequently started by 
our French residents. Yet some valuable 
and successful ones have been founded, es- 
pecially in the West. The glass-works of 
Ottawa (Illinois) founded by Mr. de la Cha- 
pelle, have won quite a name by the excel- 
lence of their products. Several prosperous 
tanneries, in Chicago, are run by Frenchmen. 
In the latter city, Mr. Millet, a nephew of 
the celebrated sculptor of that name, has 
formed a partnership with the son of the 
American painter Healy, for the manufac- 
ture of painted glass and house-decorating ar- 
ticles of art. We might name several other 
enterprises of like importance, did the 
limits of this article permit. Quite a 
large number, the greater number, in fact, 
of the French here are engaged in agri- 
culture, principally in the Western and 
Southern states. Of late years cattle-raising 
has attracted the attention of the French. A 
number of the newcomers engaged in this in. 
dustry are members ofthe old zodlesse, who, 
disgusted with the republic, impelled by a 
consequent feeling of misanthropy to flee 
from civilization, looking at the cattle-king's 
life through poetical eye-glasses, or, in a 
more matter-of fact spirit, calculating upon 
the dollars it may bring, have bought ranches 
and gone into the business with commend- 
ableenergy. Marquis de Mores, notorious for 
his quarrels with the cowboys and for his more 
recent participation in the Boulangist con- 
spiracy, owns a vast tract at Medora, or Lit- 
tle Missouri, on the confines of Dakota and 
Montana. A little farther on, at Miles City, 
Mr. Vibeaux has shown himself a very suc- 
cessful ranchman, while on the very edge of 
Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, close to the 
Montana line, Count de Mailly-Nesle and 
Marquis du Doré own important ranches. In 
the southern part of Dakota, before reaching 
Deadwood, is the Fleur de Lys ranch, where 
special attention is given to raising Per- 
cheron and Arabian stock. This valuable 
ranch belongs to Baron de Mandat-Grancey, 
who, in addition to being an experienced 
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stock-raiser and bold ranchman, has revealed 
himself a writer of merit by the interesting 
and humorous sketches of his new surround- 
ings and daily life, which he has written for 
the French press. 
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Enough has been said to show that the 
French in the United States are doing their 
share in the development of the resources of 
this great country and its extraordinary prog- 
ress, 
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quant pleasure in criticising theclergy. 
No opportunity has been allowed to 
pass unimproved and advice has been offered 
ad nauseam. If this advice in all cases had 
been discriminating and just, good results 
might have followed ; but alas ! the criticism 
of the elocution of the pulpit has so frequently 
taken the form of ridicule or indiscriminate 
condemnation, that nothing has come of it, 
savea prejudiced notion in the public mind that 
ministers as a class are the poorest speakers 
we have. However general this belief may be, 
it is very certain that many of our best speak- 
ers are in the ranks of the ministry, and, of 
necessity, must be there so long as the pres- 
ent order of things continues. The minister 
has altogether the best field for the cultiva- 
tion of elegant and effective public address ; 
the orderly audience, the church constructed 
with special reference to speaking, the wide 
range of topics to be discussed, the important 
interests involved in the discussion, furnish 
conditions that no other profession can offer. 
So far then from believing ministersto be the 
poorest speakers, we are inclined to believe 
that they are the best, or should be. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained with 
reference to this matter, it is very evident 
that a fierce and dangerous spirit of fault- 
finding is prevalent and popular in our day. 
We live in an age of such large freedom that 
nobody hesitates to criticise or rather to find 
fault, forgetting that the rarest and highest 
ability is required for useful and safe criti- 
cism. The true province of the critic is to 
construct and build up, not to dissect and 
pull down. However beneficent and helpful 
the labors of such a class of critics might be 
to society, it is nevertheless true that modern 
criticism has become essentially destructive. 
It is popular in our day to use the knife, to 
cut deep, to parade the weakness of public 
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men rather than to construct better men out 
of what we have. And although ministers 
are the targets at which the public especially 
delight to aim their shafts, it must be con- 
fessed that the clergy themselves are often 
as fierce and heartless in their criticism of 
one another as the outside iconoclasts. It is 
not cur purpose to stand sponsor for any of 
the eccentricities or improprieties of pulpit 
address, nor do we think it wise to allow 
an indifferent standard of excellence to be set 
up and go unchallenged; we simply wish to 
condemn as dangerous and wicked the care- 
less, jocose, and irresponsible style of criti- 
cism that prevails. 

This habit of fault-finding has grown to 
such an extent that ministers expect it, and 
indeed frequently invite it, and oftentimes 
act as though they were disappointed if they 
do not get more than they deserve. 

How often do we hear these inviting 
words— ‘‘ now do not spare me’’—‘‘ cut me to 
pieces’’—not knowing that this is the worst 
kind of criticism. Is it ever helpful to beat 
a man to pieces, and leave him in weakness 
to struggle back to his former health and 
strength? Is it ever cheering or strengthen- 
ing to tell a man that he is greatly at fault 
in his reading and speaking, and that he 
ought to desist from public work until he 
can acquire a better form, and then leave 
him in his discouragement to improve 
under the gracious and good advice he has 
received ? 

To allsuch reformers we have but one word, 
never criticise any man’s reading or speak- 
ing unless you can suggest a better method, 
and outlinea course of training that will lead 
to that end. Keeping this principle in view, 
we will endeavor to discuss our theme, What 
is the Ministerial Tone ? 

It isan unpleasant melody or intonation 
of voice used by some ministers. So very few 
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speakers use a melody entirely free from un- 
pleasant tones, that it would be just as proper 
to speak of the actor’s tone, or the lawyer’s 
tone, as to speak of the ministerial tone. 

It must be remembered that a sentence may 
be written out in musical form as well as a 
song or any musical composition. The chief 
difference being this : in the melody of song 
every thing is arbitrary ; in the melody of 
speech every thing is voluntary. In other 
words, when you sing a song you must sing 
the notes as they are written on the musical 
staff ; in reading an essay the person reading 
makes his own music. 

Now it must be very evident that those 
people who are unable to sing because of 
their lack of appreciation of musical sound, 
must be under great disadvantage in making 
good music when they speak. It is not 
necessary, however, that a personshould be a 
good musician or singer in order to be a good 
speaker. It is only necessary that the 


speaker should have such an appreciation of 
musical sound that the variety of intonation 
employed may be pleasing to the ear. Let 
it not be imagined, however, that an agree- 
able melody can be secured bya few weeks’ 
practice. 


In some cases it may take months and 
years, and never be thoroughly mastered, but 
any improvement in this direction isa sub- 
stantial gain. The acquisition of a pleasing 
variety of intonation secures two things that 
are essential to the successful public speaker : 
first, a well modulated voice, which renders 
all speech agreeable; second, inflection, 
which renders all speech effective and intelli- 
gent. A careful and continued study and 
practice of the following suggestions is 
recommended for the improvement of the 
melody of the voice. 


FIRST. PRACTICE COLLOQUIAL READING. 


A number of colloquial selections should 
be secured. The following are admirable 
specimens of colloquial style : 


A SIMILAR CASE. 
Jack, I hear you’ve gone and done it,— 
Yes, I know ; most fellows will ; 
Went and tried it once myself, sir, 
Though you see I'm single still. 
And you met her—did you tell me, 
Down at Newport, last July, 
And resolved to ask the question 
At a soirée? So did I. 
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I suppose you left the ball-room, 
With its music and its light ; 

For they say love’s flame is brightest 
In the darkness of the night. 

Well, you walked along together, 
Overhead the starlit sky ; 

And I'll bet—old man, confess it— 
You were frightened. So was I. 


So you strolled along the terrace, 
Saw the summer moonlight pour 
All its radiance on the waters, 
As they rippled on the shore, 
Till at length you gathered courage, 
When you saw that none was nigh— 
Did you draw her close and tell her 
That you loved her? So did I. 


Well, I needn’t ask you further, 
And I’m sure I wish you joy. 
Think I’ll wander down and see you 
When you’re married—eh, my boy? 
When the honeymoon is over 
And you’re settled down, we’ll try— 
What? the deuce you say! Rejected— 
You rejected? So was I. 
—Anonymous. 


OLD CHUMS. 
Is it you, Jack? Old boy, is it really you? 
I shouldn’t have known you but that I was told 
You might be expected ;—pray, how do you do? 
But what, under heaven, has made you so old? 


Your hair ! why, you’ve only a little gray fuzz! 
And your beard’s white ! but that can be beau- 
tifully died ; 
And your legs aren’t but just half as long as they 
was ; 
And then-stars and garters! your vest isso wide. 


Is this your hand? Lord, how I envied you that 
In the time of our courting,—so soft, and so 
small, 
And now it is callous inside, and so fat,— 
Well, you beat the very old deuce, that is all. 


Turn round! let me look at you! isn’t it odd 
How strange in a few years a fellow’s chum 
grows ! 
Your eye is shrunk up like a bean in a pod, 
And what are these lines branching out from 
your nose? 


Your back has gone up and your shoulders gone 
down, 
And all the old roses are under the plough ; 
Why, Jack, if we’d happened to meet about town, 
I wouldn’t have known you from Adam, I vow! 


You've had trouble, have you? I’m sorry; but 
John, 
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All trouble sits lightly at your time of life. 
How’s Billy, my namesake? You don’t say he’s 
gone 
To the war, John, and that you have buried 
your wife? 


Poor Katherine! so she has left you,—ah me! 

I thought she would live to be fifty, or more. 
What is it you tell me? She was fifty-three ! 

O no Jack ! she wasn’t so much by a score. 


Well, there’s little Katy,—was that her name, 
John ? 
She’ll rule your house oneot these days like a 
queen. 
Thai baby ! good Lord ! is she married and gone? 
With a Jack ten years old! and a Katy fourteen! 


Then I give it up! Why, you’re younger than I 
By ten or twelve years, and to think you’ve 
come back 
A sober old greybeard, just ready to die! 
I don’t understand how it is,—do you Jack ? 


T’ve got all my faculties yet, sound and bright; 
Slight failure my eyes are beginning to hint ; 

But still, with my spectacles on, and a light 
’Twixt them and the page, I can read any print. 


My hearing zs dull, and my leg is more spare, 
Perhaps, than it was when I beat you at ball; 

My breath gives out, too, if I go up a stair,— 
But nothing worth mentioning, nothing at all ! 


My hair is just turning a little, you see, 
And lately I’ve put on a broader-brimmed hat 
Than I wore at your wedding, but you will agree, 
Old fellow, I look all the better for that. 


I’m sometimes a little rheumatic, ’tis true, 
And my nose isn’t quite on a straight line, 
they say ; 
For all that, I don’t think I’ve changed much, 
do you? 
And I don’t feel a day older, Jack, not a day. 
— Alice Cary. 


Additional selections for practice: ‘‘The 
One Horse Shay,’’ Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’”’ J. G. Saxe; ‘‘ Her 
Letter,’’ Bret Harte. 

Tne conversational character of these pieces 
will assist the reader to a natural and me- 
lodious use of the voice. They will induce 
him to read as he talks, and help him to ac- 
quire a variety that is free from false and af- 
fected intonations. After a fair degree of 
success is attained in reading these selec- 
tions, a more difficult list of pieces should be 
tried—those involving sentimental and col- 
loquial qualities. 
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SECOND. COLLOQUIAL SELECTIONS INVOLV: 
ING SENTIMENT. 


IN AN ATELIER. 

I pray you, do not turn your head ; and let your 
hands lie folded—so. 

It was a dress like this, blood-red, that Dante 
liked so, long ago. 

You don’t know Dante? Never mind. He 
loved a lady wondrous fair— 

His model? Something of the kind. I wonder 
if she had your hair! 


I wonder if she looked so meek, and was not 
meek at all,—my dear 

I want that side-light on your cheek. He loved 
her, it is very clear, 

And painted her, as I paint you; but rather bet- 
ter on the whole. 

Depress your chin, yes, that will do: he was a 
painter of the soul ! 


And painted portraits, too, I think, in the In- 
ferno—rather good ! 

I’d make some certain critics blink if I’d his 
method and his mood. 

Her name was—Jennie let your glance rest 
there by that Majolica tray— 

Was Beatrice ; they met by chance—they met by 
chance, the usual way. 


As you and I met, months ago, do you remem- 
ber? How your feet 

Went crinkle-crinkle on the snow adown the 
long gas-lighted street ! , 

An instant in the drug store’s glare you stood as 
in a golden frame 

And then I swore it—then and there—to hand 
your sweetness down to fame. 


They met, and loved, and never wed—all this 
was long before our time ; 

And though they died, they are not dead—such 
endless youth gives ’mortal rhyme ! 

Still walks the earth, with haughty mien, great 
Dante, in his soul’s distress ; 

And still the lovely Florentine goes lovely in 
her blood-red dress. 


You do not understand at all? 
on his page 

He drew her; and though kingdoms fall, this 
lady lives from age to age: 

A poet—that means painter too, for words are 
colors, rightly laid ; 

And they outlast our brightest hue, for ochers 
crack and crimsons fade. 


He was a poet; 


The poets—they are lucky ones! when we are 
thrust upon the shelves, 

Our works turn into skeletons almost as quickly 
as ourselves ; 
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For our poor canvass peels at length, at length 
is prized when all is bare: 

‘What grace !’’ the critics cry, ‘‘what strength !” 
when neither strength nor grace is there. 


Ah, Jennie, I am sick at heart, it is so little one 
can do; 

We talk our jargon—live for art! I’d much pre- 
fer to live for you. 

How dull and lifeless colors are! you smile, and 
all my picture lies : 

I wish that I could crush a star to make a pig- 
ment for your eyes. 


Yes child, I know I’m out of tune ; the light is 
bad ; the sky is gray: 

I’ll work no more this afternoon, so lay your 
royal robes away. 

Besides, you’re dreamy—hand on chin—I know 
not what—not in the vein : 

While I would point Anne Boleyn, you sit there 
looking like Elaine. 


Not like the youthful, radiant Queen, uncon- 
scious of the coming woe, 

But rather as she might have been, preparing 
for the headsman's blow. 

I see! I’ve put you in a miff—sitting bolt up- 
right, wrist on wrist. 

How should you look? Why, dear as if—some- 
how—as if you’d just been kissed. 

—T. B. Aldrich. 


‘* John Burns of Gettysburg,’’ Bret Harte ; 
** An Order fora Picture,’’ Alice Cary ; ‘‘Han- 
nah Jane,’’ D. R. Locke. 

In these selections an occasional passage 
of sentiment occurs which requires a change 
from a conversational or staccato to an ef- 
fusive or flowing form of utterance. To pre- 
serve this smooth utterance and, at the same 
time, secure perfect naturalness in the inton- 
ations of the voice demands a greater degree 
of skill than the reading of the purely col- 
loquial styles. The proximity of the collo- 
quial passage to the sentimental will serve 
as a guide, and help to a natural melody. 


THIRD. COMMON READING. 

We are now prepared to enter upon the 
practice of narrative, descriptive, and didactic 
styles, or what is generally called common 
reading. Here the difficulties in securing 
pleasing variety are greatly increased. The 
dignified diction and elaborate structure of 
the sentence furnish opportunities for the 
display of great taste and skill in the melo- 
dious management of the voice. Nothing is 
more to be prized as an achievement in elo- 
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cutionary work than a skillful and melodious 
reading of a piece of common English. Such 
an acquisition so thoroughly commends itself 
because of its usefulness, that many people 
wonder why we do not hear more of it. But 
like all good and desirable things it is not 
easily secured. It requires patient and la- 
borious practice to acquire a perfect melody 
in the reading of an essay or newspaper ar- 
ticle. So difficult is it that all this prelimin- 
ary practice of colloquial selections is needful 
as a preparatory training. I cannot suggest 
a better text-book for common reading than 
the New Testament. 

A few chapters are suggested for prac- 
tice. The Sermon on the Mount, Mat. v., vi., 
vii.; The Parable of the Pharisee and Publican, 
Luke xviii.:9; The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, Luke xv.:11; Regeneration, John iii.; 
The Blind Man Restored to Sight, John ix.; 
Duties enjoined, Rom. xii.; Charity, rst Cor. 
xiii.; The Resurrection, 1st Cor. xv.; Faith, 
Heb. xi.; Love, 1st John iv. 

Some teachers, whose judgment I greatly 
respect, insist that an elaborate system of 
rules for inflection and emphasis is the surest 
way to lead to a natural and pleasing variety 
of intonation. I admit that success has been 
secured by this system of training, but I se- 
riously question the propriety of beginning 
with rules before the pupil hasbeen trained to 
a certain appreciation of musical variety. The 
teacher may find an occasional pupil that 
will yield to no other treatment than the 
application of fixed rules, but such are very 
rare exceptions. As a matter of fact, the 
current melody of a sentence should not be 
subjected to rules, otherwise you would ab- 
solutely fix the intonations of every person 
and thereby destroy all individuality. 

I much prefer that the pupil at first should 
secure a natural use of his voice, without 
thought of rules. After the ear has been 
trained to a just appreciation of musical in- 
tonations it will then be time to assist and 
strengthen the reader by fixed rules for in- 
flection, cadence, and emphasis. You will 
by this method avoid a peculiar mechanical 
stiffness, that frequently appears in those 
who train themselves by rules without any 
previously acquired power to execute what 
the rule requires. Bear in mind constantly 
this general direction—read the above chap- 
ters as though you were talking in the most 
direct way to your hearers, and endeavor to 
impress the truth in as earnest and natural 
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tones as you would in uttering the same pre- 
cepts to your own children. 


FOURTH. ORATORICAL EXPRESSION. 
Oratory is simply elevated talk, and the 
same intonations that are used in common 
reading or conversation should be carried into 
this style of address. The increase of force, 
or volume of voice, greatly adds to the diffi- 
culty of securing a pleasing variety. It is in 
this style of composition that speakers are 
chiefly found guilty of using ‘‘tones’’ or 
‘‘false notes’’ or more properly, bad melody. 
The safest and best advice we can offer to all 
those who have acquired unfortunate habits 
of intonation in their public address is this— 
pursue the system of practice outlined above 
until an appreciation of natural melody such 
as you use in ordinary conversation is estab- 
lished in your public speaking. A study 
and practice of the simple and direct ferm of 
address found in the orations of Wendell 
Phillips is recommended ; then the more or- 
nate and elaborate form of Burke and Webster 
may be attempted. 


FIFTH. GRAND, SUBLIME, AND REVER- 
ENTIAL READINGS. 

These are probably the most difficult styles 

in which to secure good melody. In none of the 


foregoing selections have we used, to any 
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great extent, an effusive utterance, here it is 
essential to the expression of the sentiment. 
The deep orotund voice rendered with a flow- 
ing utterance offers such opportunities for 
unpleasant intonations, that very few attain 
a perfectly musical modulation. An easy 
way out of the difficulty would be to drop the 
effusion, but if we do this wesacrifice the sen- 
timent which is the very lifeof the thought. 
The only way is to be patient and thorough 
in the preliminary practice, and rely upon 
the cultivated sense of musical sound thus 
acquired. To be sure, a less varied melody is 
required in these styles, but the need of a 
suitable variety is just as imperative here as 
elsewhere. Because this style of reading is 
sometimes called monotone do not conclude 
that the reader should be monotonous. The 
reading is made melodious and pleasing by a 
skillful use of the vanish of the tones in the 
form of waves. The reading of a large portion 
of the Old Testament, the Revelation in the 
New Testament, the reading of most hymns, 
and the Liturgy falls under this division. 

I have often thought that many of the bad 
tones used by ministers in the delivery of 
their sermons could be traced to the reading 
of these reverential styles. The remedy for 
all this is to begin with the simplest forms of 
reading and lead up to the most difficult, not 
the reverse order. 
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BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


erty Bay on the westerly side of the 
city of New York is one of the last re- 
maining of the old-time wooden war-ships, 


I YING at pier at the entrance of Pov- 


the United States frigate Minnesota. Her 
great black hull, her lofty spars, and her 
wide-spreading yards will not cease to at- 
tract the admiration of all who see her as 
long as she remains in commission. Of the 
hundreds of thousands of travelers and pic- 
nicers who go up and down the Hudson 
every year, few fail to give the great ship a 
second look when once attention has been 
drawn to her. Attractiveas a picture and as 
a reminder of a gallant fleet of other days, 
she is of interest to every patriotic American 
for another and more practical reason—she 
is one of half a dozen recruiting stations 


through which the Naval Department at 
Washington is striving to secure American 
seamen to man the American war-ships. 
That an American navy worthy of the 
American people will be built, need no lon- 
ger be questioned, for both parties of politi- 
cians are now committed to such a policy, 
while a beginning has already been made 
that must excite the hearty approval of every 
one who becomes familiar with the matter. 
To secure for these new ships a force of men 
who shall represent the brains, the ambition, 
the courage, and the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people as well as these ships represent 
the American mechanical genius, is the most 
important task to which the Secretary of the 
Navy has addressed himself, for in these 
days, when the steam winch has taken the 
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place of the capstan, and the helix the place 
of spar and canvas, and the incandescent film 
‘the place of the whale oil glim, the pictur- 
esque old marline spike salt, with rings in 
his ears and curls on his shoulders, is not 
wanted. To get the sortof men that are 
~wanted—the young fellows with a spring in 
‘their step and a snap in their eye—a system 
-of shipping apprentices for naval service has 
been devised, and the object of this article is 
‘to tell the lad ambitious of living a sailor’s 
life just what he may expect if he enters the 
Navy. 

Any lad between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen who is intelligent and of sound 
physique is accepted, but if the truth be told 
the boys from the country, awkward and 
lubberly though they be and wholly unac- 
quainted with ships and seafaring matters, 
are the ones received with most favor. The 
sterling qualities which somehow seem to be 
developed much more readily in the country 
than in the city, and which enable the ambi- 
tious country bred lad easily to pass the city 
boy in all other desirable careers, areas ser- 
-viceable in the Navy as on shore. 

Toenter the Navy as an apprentice, the 
boy must first of all obtain the written con- 
As a general 


sentof his legal guardian. 
tule this guardian must go with the boy to 
the recruiting station and there make a 
written declaration of his consent in the 
matter, though when a boy lives a long way 
from the station he can write to the captain 
of the receiving ship and obtain a printed 


blank for the guardian to fill out. With 
this in his pocket the boy takes the train for 
the port where the ship is, and eventually 
finds his way to the pier. 

A handsome young man in the uniform of 
a sea soldier will be found on the pier (if the 
boy comes to New York) ready to direct him 
on board the ship. On the deck another sea 
soldier will be found ready to take him to 
the captain or whatever officer may be in 
charge of theship. This officer will question 
him sharply but kindly, to learn whether he 
is a runaway or not, and also what sort of a 
character he may have. The boy from the 
backwoods, frightened half out of his wits 
by the strangeness of his surroundings and 
the feeling that he is on trial before a great 
man, will feel his hopes sink lower and 
lower with every question. He cannot real- 
ize that this same officer was, twenty or 
thirty years ago, just such an awkward lub- 
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ber as he is now—that the officer is very 
likely thinking of his own feelings long ago 
when he was an applicant for admission to 
the Naval Academy, and that he is hoping 
that the shy youngster before him will like 
the service well enough to make a career 
there. 

From the officer the boy is sent to the sur- 
geon, who strips him and examines him 
carefully for physical defects. At these ex- 
aminations an astonishing number of boys are 
found wanting in some way. Particular at- 
tention is given to the eyes, which must dis- 
tinguish objects and colors at a distance 
readily. A boy between fourteen and fifteen 
years of age must be at least four feet nine 
inches tall, weigh seventy pounds, and 
measure twenty-six inches around the chest; 
and one between seventeen and eighteen 
years must be five feet two inches, weigh one 
hundred pounds, and measure twenty-nine 
inches around the chest. ' 

From the doctor the boy goes back to the 
captain and there he ‘‘signs articles’’—an 
agreement to serve faithfully Uncle Sam until 
twenty-one years old. Then heissent tothe 
barber who gives him a bath and trims his 
hair, and then the doctor vaccinates him, 
after which he is taken to the tailor and 
measured for his uniform. Uncle Sam pre- 
sents each boy with clothing and such arti- 
cles as a tooth brush, blacking brush, black- 
ing, comb, towels, and bedding to the value 
of forty-five dollars when he enters the navy. 
The pay of the boy begins from the day he 
signs articles, and the amount is nine dollars 
a month and one ration to begin with. 

The boy’s training begins immediately 
after he leaves the tailor. He is assigned to 
a mess with others who have shipped before 
him, and a hammock which will be his bed 
thereafter, and a bag which serves instead of 
a trunk, are giventohim. Then he is con- 
ducted about the ship and its various parts 
and their names explained to him. 

When this little journey is over, the lad is 
in a state of mind which the word bewildered 
but fairtly portrays. If not considerably dis- 
couraged and homesick he is fortunate. To 
add to his discomfort some of the more ex- 
perienced boys are sure to do a little hazing 
on the quiet, but he will get more of that later. 

The youngster is kept on the receiving 
ship until a squad of twenty has been en- 
listed. Then the squad is sent off to the 
training ship ew Hampshire at Newport, 
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Rhode Island, and it is here that the real life 
of the apprentice is begun. From four hun- 
dred to five hundred boys usually can be 
found here atanytime. The Mew Hamp- 
shive is simply an old hull with a house built 
over the greater part of the upper deck. The 
work of training the boys is done on this 
ship and on the island adjoining. If the 
boy does not find the life there a busy one it 
is because he has a capacity for work that is 
marvelous. 

The day begizs with ‘early daylight-re- 
veille,’’ as the regulations say. The boys 
are awakened by a bugle blast and must turn 
out, dress, lash their hammocks, and carry 
‘them up on deck to be stowed away in twelve 
minutes. Then they are served with hot 
coffee, after which the decks must be cleared 
up and swept ; on certain days dirty clothes 
must be washed—every boy being his own 
laundry-man ; the decks must be scrubbed 
and sometimes holystoned, the brass work 
brightened, the paint work washed, and the 
bilge water pumped out of the hold. Mean- 
time the cooks must get breakfast and cer- 
tain of the lads must get the tables ready for 
‘breakfast ; all must wash their hands and 
faces. The quartermaster gets the flags 
ready to send aloft, and by and by, at eight 
o'clock, there is another musical blast on the 
bugle, the flags are run aloft and spread to 
the breeze, the boatswain and his water pipe 
blow shrilly on their whistles and all hands 
goto breakfast with such appetites as two 
hours and a half of work done on the jump 
will give a healthy boy. Ample time— 
forty-five minutes—is allowed for the meal. 
Then there is more washing: and cleaning, 
for an American man-o’-war is the cleanest 
‘structure in the world ; and finally at nine- 
thirty all hands are required to stand in lines 
‘so the captain and some other officers can 
‘take a good look at every one, to see that all 
are clean and neat. The inspection is con- 
tinued to the ship as well, and if there isany 
dirt or any misplaced article woe betide the 
one who is at fault, for he will have to ex- 
plain all about it then and there, and most 
likely before the whole ship’s company, and 
if there is any blame, prompt punishment 
will follow. 

After inspection comes drill. The lads 
must learn to march, to handle muskets, re- 
volvers, broad-swords, cannon of all sorts, 
and to go aloft and handle sails. They must 
learn to knot and splice ropes ; to cut, make, 
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and mend sails; to handle oars and boat 
hooks. They are kept until dinner time at 
this sort of thing in a way that makes the 
blood tingle. There is more washing, 
Sweeping, and cleaning about the dinner- 
hour and then with dinner over they go at 
the drill again, which, with one hour at En- 
glish studies for every lad lasts the afternoon 
out. Supper is served at five o’clock. After 
supper, boats that are in the water must be 
hoisted and every thing about the ship put in 
shape for the night. All hands are again 
mustered to see that all are there, and at 
dark the boys get their hammocks and swing 
them tothe hooks. From six to seven every 
evening, however, a part of the boys must 
attend to English studies. The course in- 
cludes arithmetic, geography, writing, his- 
tory, reading, spelling, and grammar. 

During the evening the boys can read or 
write to friends, or play innocent games. At 
eight fifty the tattoo is sounded and all hands 
must turn in. After nine all must keep 
silence. 

While this is an accurate description of the 
day’s routine of an apprentice at Newport, it 
does not adequately describe his life. Work 
there is plenty from daylight to dark, and 
when darkness comes he istired. But the 
lad will find that work is not all he will have 
to think about. In spite of the efforts of the 
officers the older boys haze the new ones. It 
is not at all serious hazing but it is annoy- 
ing. A boy may be required to dance a jig 
or whistle or sing or ‘‘beattime,’’ or do 
some sort of monkeyshine to please the 
oldsters. It is not, I am prepared to say 
after having been through that sort of a 
thing, at the Naval Academy, half so bad as 
it is commonly supposed to be. 

Every morning at eight forty-five there is 
a sick-call and those who are ill can go to see 
the surgeon. This will seem a curious regu- 
lation to those who suppose that the time to 
go to the surgeon is when one is taken ill, 
without regard to the hour, but the lad must 
be very sick before he can go to the surgeon 
at any otherhour. Out of five hundred boys, 
however, there will be a host anxious to 
shirk drills and studies, and the little rascals 
will be found so skillful in simulating ill- 
ness that an expert is needed to detect them. 
The regulation heads off this class somewhat 
—they cannot stop work in the middle ofa 
drill to go to the doctor, and because of the 
regulation never think of sucha thing. On 
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the other hand the doctor will sometimes 
think a really sick boy is shamming. Boys 
with headache from catarrh probably never 
have a worse time anywhere than in the 
Navy, for somehow medical examinations 
seldom seem to reveal to naval doctors the 
existence of such a disease, so the boy with- 
out knowing what ails him suffers on. 

As said, the boys have a couple of hours to 
themselves each evening. If ambitious they 
can study books on some such specialty as 
gunnery, torpedoes—what not—and they will 
find encouragement among the officers and 
discouragement among their mates. The 
boy who studies out of hours is jeered at by 
the others, though in their hearts they re- 
spect and admire him if he does it froma 
real desire to improve himself. If he is sim- 
ply anxious to gain favor with the officers he 
will be despised on all sides very soon. 

But perhaps the most important event in 
the life of the apprentice is his first fight. 
Let no boy who is afraid to use his fists ship 
as anavalapprentice. Heenters the Navy to 
learn to fight as a man-o’-war’s man, and he 
will have to show his pluck very soon after 
getting among the five hundred boys on the 
New Hampshire. Theoretically the boys are 


not allowed to fight, and when caught at it 
are punished ; but it need scarce be said that 
officers trained in a fighting service despise 
a cowardly boy as much as the boy’s mates 
do, and no lad ever lost preferment because 
he had been punished for fighting, always 


provided he made a manly fight. The fact 
that a boy got whipped is nothing against 
him if he showed good pluck and did his 
level best. Some of the readers may suppose 
that a boy with good courage and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in his heart might suc- 
cessfully refuse to fight. We read of such 
good boys in civil life, sometimes, and the 
stories say that the good boy who would not 
fight eventually finds the bad boy’s house 
on fire with the bad boy’s little sister im- 
prisoned in the upper story from which he 
rescues her with much glory. But in the 
Navy the boy’s little sister does not live near 
enough to the ship to be rescued. Besides 
in real life it is commonly the bad boys who 
do the brave deeds of that sort. Let thecon- 
scientious boy go into the Navy as Joshua 
went into Canaan. He will need to give the 
first heathen he meets a sound drubbing, but 
after that he can live in peace. 

There is no real lack of amusements if there 
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is hard work on the New Hampshire. They 
have an excellent band of musicians, and the 
boys not only can but must learn to dance. 
There is a hop once a week, and sometimes 
oftener. Saturday afternoon being a holiday 
they have baseball and other contests. They 
have rowing matches, boxing matches, and 
fencing matches. They have private theatri- 
cals, and sing as well as dance. In short, if 
a boy does not suffer with homesickness he is 
pretty certain to think he is having a lot of 
fun. 

On Sunday they have religious services, 
including a Sunday-school that is pretty 
nearly non-sectarian. 

After from six months to a year on the 
New Hampshire the boysaresent toacruising 
training ship like the Jamestown. Here the 
drilling—particularly the drilling in seaman- 
ship—which they have had, ona vessel be- 
side a pier, is continued in actual service. 
They stand watch and watch—that is, four 
hours on duty and four off. Cruises to the 
West Indies are made in winter and across 
the Atlantic in summer. They reef and furl 
sail through necessity as well as for practice. 
Targets are put out, the ship is cleared for 
action, and mock battles are fought. They 
must live on sea food—a deal more of salt 
beef, pork, beans, and hard tack is served 
than of any thing else, but of the food at sea 
as well as in port it may here be said that it 
is ample in quantity and good enough for 
anybody, though by no meansall strawberry 
shortcake and cream or plum duff. ® 

Arriving in a foreign port the lads are al- 
lowed, if they have behaved themselves, to go 
ashore at least once, and not infrequently 
several times. When the ship returns to the 
United States the boy can get his first leave 
of absence to go to his old home and see his. 
parents. He must be back in ten days, how- 
ever. 

After from six months to a year on train- 
ing ships the boy is likely to be draftedto a 
regular man o’ war. It depends on the boy. 
The willing and capable lad may get out of 
thetraining shipin a year ; others may stay in 
them for their whole apprenticeship. Few, 
however, fail to get away in less than two 
years except the very youngest boys. In 
the regular man o’ war the boy does duty as 
a regular sailor. Hitherto he has been an 
apprentice only. When taken on the cruis- 
ing training ship his pay is advanced to ten 
dollars a month, and then to eleven dollars. 
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On the regular war-ship he is rated as a sea- 
man apprentice of the second class with nine- 
teen dollars a month. Here if attentive to 
duty he is soon advanced to the first class at 
twenty-four dollars a month. There he is 
likely to remain until he is twenty-one years 
old, for the number of men on a ship is great 
and the number of petty offices to be filled is 
small. Nevertheless, the active, cheerful boy 
who has put in his leisure ‘‘bowing’’ over 
useful books, and who was always ‘‘ on deck 
with stun’s’ls set ’’ when he was wanted for 
any thing, finds the way to further prefer- 
ment plain and easy. There are petty offices 
with pay ranging from thirty to sixty dol- 
lars a month that must be filled. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, in spite of the 
grumbling which one sees in seaport papers, 
now and then, that the officers in the Navy 
invariably give the Yankee apprentice the 
first chance when ‘“‘soft billets’’ are to be 
given out; the officers have every induce- 
ment to encourage American boys, and their 
prejudices are naturally in favor of the Yan- 
kee boy instead of against him. 

Arriving at his majority the apprentice 
may go home and stay if he wishes. If he 
should come back in three months he will 
be taken and his pay made onedollara month 


more than it was when he left. He may now 


hope for still further advancement. He may 
become a warrant officer such as a boatswain, 
a sailmaker, or a gunner at from twelve hun- 
dred dollars to eighteen hundred dollars a 
year, with corresponding privileges though 
of course only the few get these offices and, 
unfortunately, political influence at Wash- 
ington will help rather more than native abil- 
ity and training. 

On the whole, then, some lad may ask, is 
a career as a naval seaman one to arouse the 
ambition of an American boy? That de- 
pends on the boy, for the life has some serious 
drawbacks. 

The naval seaman must never think of 
having a wifeand home. He must make the 
ship his home so continuously that he will 
be lucky if he is able to spend one full day in 
a month on shore when the shipis in port,— 
he may sail the world over but never be al- 
lowed to spend over forty-eight hours on 
shore in a foreign port,—and he may visit 
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many foreign ports without getting ashore in 
theni at all. The traveling done by a naval 
seaman cultivates the mind very little. He 
will be constantly subjected to a discipline 
that will bring punishment to the best of men, 
and he may in rare cases be under a brutal 
officer and suffer unjustly. But to the mind 
of the true American the one consideration 
which above all others should keep him out 
of the Navy is the law that provides that only 
graduates of the Naval Academy shall re- 
ceive commissions as naval officers. The 
American seaman, no matter what his talent, 
industry, and accomplishments, must forever 
go about the decks acknowledging by the 
servile sign called the salute his inferiority 
toaclass above him. For the midshipman 
to salute the admiral is not degrading to the 
midshipman for some day the midshipman 
may wear the admiral’s lace, but for the 
American boy to admit and constantly pa- 
rade his admission that he is of a class that 
is and must remain inferior to another class 
is humiliating alike to the inferior class and 
the people who boast of political equality. 

Nevertheless there are plenty of boys who 
would be far better off in the Navy than they 
ever will be in civil life. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the clean, healthy ship and 
the dark, ill-ventilated factory and tenement, 
not to mention more noisome places in which 
hundreds of men must labor on shore. The 
discipline of the ship may be strict but it is 
by no means as bad as the domineering of 
brutal foremen. Naval seamen have to sa- 
lute a superior officer but they do not have to 
drop their tools and go home moneyless to 
hungry: families at the dictation of a super- 
cilious and perhaps drunken walking dele- 
gate. The sailor misses someof the comforts 
of the man with a good wifeand children, but 
he never weeps over tiny graves ; and shrews 
and deserted firesides have no terro1s for him. 
He has food, shelter, and clothing that are 
ample and attractive. He is such a healthy, 
hearty, lusty fellow that he is a favorite with 
the gentler sex the world over. He grows 
old slowly, and when at last white hairs do 
come, the wrinkles in his face lie across 
his forehead and in crow’s feet about his 
eyes and curve upward from the corners of 
his mouth. 
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of Plato wished to have his son edu- 

cated he took him to Socrates, who, by 
some strange coincidence, had dreamed the 
night before that he bore in his bosom a 
young swan which as soon as the feathers 
came upon it displayed its wings, and sing- 
ing with inexpressible sweetness raised itself 
into the highest regions of air, soaring with 
intrépid flight. Socrates never doubted that 
the swan typified Plato and the boundless 
fame he was destined to enjoy. 

If Socrates had been a modern pedagogue 
instead of the grand old sage that he was, his 
dream would doubtless have taken on a dif- 
ferent form. Hewould have caught the im- 
aginary swan, pulled out all of its feathers, 
converted the quills into pens, and set the 
featherless body to work to pass a written 
examination on the song it had never sung. 
So would Socrates have lost the song and so 
would Plato have lost the power to sing. 

In the history of education there is no 
phase more curious than the development of 
the practice of crowding from sixty to eighty 
little children into a close school-room and 
cramping their wee hands with pens and 
pencils in order to make them express ideas 
they never have had. 

How such a pernicious habit could have 
superimposed itself upon what is supposed 
to bethethinking class of thecommunity, how 
it could have grown out of the old way of 
learning in the open air in the free enjoy- 
ment of life and of wise conversation, defies 
all laws of psychology and of evolution. 
When Herod caused the slaughter of the in- 
nocents, he chose a wise and noble method. 
He might have shown himself less of a gen- 
tleman. He might have cooped up the ba- 
bies in a school-room, pressed pens and pen- 
cils into their chubby fists and compelled 
them to pass an examination on the condi- 
tions around them or the mysteries back of 
them, the transmigration of their souls over 
into this world of ‘‘absolute knowledge.”’ 
For how can a baby go on and learn any 
thing new unless it can definitely account 
for what went before? And when Herod 
found out that the infants knew nothing 


Per riate relates that when the father 


whatever either of this strange world or the 
strange world whence they came, he might 
have huddled them ‘back into the lower 
grade’’ to be crammed and crowded and op- 
pressed with thoughts (?), the necessary con- 
ditions for producing which, had riever been 
presented tothem. After this Herod might 
have called a council to discuss the question, 
‘‘Why have our children no reasoning abil- 
ity?’ Yes, Herod might have shown him- 
self far less of a gentleman than he was. It 
is worth a great deal to a child to be killed at 
once rather than by gentle indirections. 

Little Joe, seven years old, was the child 
of poor working people who regarded a 
public school as the Greeks look upon Mount 
Olympus. Tothem it was the home of the 
gods. Little Joe was a sturdy fellow, quiet 
and timid, but careful and diligent in his 
work. The whole year through he had 
studied his lessons with that patient fidelity 
which only a child can give. Being a for- 
eigner, the silent letters and the capitals be- 
came sadly mixed in his mind. When ex- 
amination day came the capital letters were 
erased from the blackboard that the children 
might not have them for reference to help. 
them through. It wasa part of their grade 
work that they should know the capital let- 
ters, and a part of the school system that 
each principal should be required to demand. 
that ‘‘certain amount of absolute knowl- 
edge.”’ 

The principal came in and the examination: 
began. Little Joe’s pale face showed a world 
of anxiety. What if he should fail! What. 
would father and mother say! ‘‘ Mouse,”’ 
pronounced the principal, and little Joe’s. 


trembling fingers wrote ‘‘ mouse.” He be-, 


gan totremble. Might there not be a mis- 
take about the silent letter at the end of the 
word? He greatly feared it. Thetearscame 
into his eyes and rolled in large drops over 
his earnest little face. ‘‘ Peter,’ was the 
next word pronounced for the babies to 
write. Little Joe looked up with hopeless 
despair. He began to cry and raised his 
hand in a helpless appeal for aid. Upon be- 
ing asked, ‘‘ What is the matter, Joe?’ he 
replied, ‘‘I—I forget how to make a capital 
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P,” sobbing as though his heart would 
break. The principal, with more heart for 
the child than respect for the demand of the 
school-system for ‘‘absolute knowledge,” 
placed a capital Pon the blackboard and 
“Peter”? was spelled. But the child’s peace 
of mind was gone and the curse of childhood, 
adread of the written examination, was 
upon him. He had fairly earned a right to 
promotion by his diligence as well as by his 
intelligence through the year, struggling 
with the difficulties of a strange tongue, and 
now, at last, he received his promotion as a 
beggar receives alms, through the charity of 
his teachers. Little Joe left school before he 
was ten years of age to begin earning a liv- 
ing, without the ability to tell a good book 
from a bad one, and thoroughly affected with 
the examination fright which like a cancer 
has for years been eating the vitality out of 
public schools ; indeed it is the thief which 
has stolen hours and hours from children, 
hours which ought to have been devoted to 

acquiring a taste for good reading ; hours 
when they might have developed a power to 
sing songs grander than Plato’s. 

The tendency of the written examination 
is to make boys disgusted with school-work 
and drive them to seek relief in any thing 
that presents life. They will haunt saloons 
in preference to entering the school-room. 
And girls will waste their time in gossiping 
over their ‘‘marks’’ instead of discussing 
the subject matter of their lessons, a habit 
which leads on to worse subjects of gossip. 
And sothe saloons and circles for small talk 
are filled and the public libraries are emptied. 
Not long since I passed some pupils on the 
street who were going to a school where 
written examinations were held oncea month. 
I noticed that the children were speaking in 
loud and angry tones about their ‘‘ marks.”’ 
One girl ‘‘had the same answer”’ that an- 
other girl had, ‘‘ but was marked lower,’’ 
and a boy knew that his paper was better 
than that of some other pupil who received a 
higher mark. One pupil ‘‘ never had a mo- 
ment at home’’ for her outside duties or 
pleasures, ‘‘could not practice a music les- 
son half an hour a day for fear of failing at 
examination.” 

Two blocks from these scolding little crea- 
tures I met a large number of children going 
toa school where examinations were not 
considered right. Some little children were 
investigating a small patch of ground to 
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study the habits of the eartb-worm, another 
set watched a bird curiously, while older 
ones were discussing literary topics. 

The barrenness of the thought of those 
children who went to the first school, the 
anger in their tones, the lassitude of their 
walk, were expositions of the viciousness of 
the system under which they were strug- 
gling, and it was all the more marked when 
put in contrast with the fine quality of feel- 
ing, the vigor and fertility of thought, and 
the abundance of ‘‘ absolute knowledge”’ of 
the children who were not under the curse. 

The presumption of the written examina-- 
tion is not unlike that of the vulture which 
ate out the vitals of Prometheus as fast as: 
they could grow in ; it is the quality of pre- 
sumption which would destroy all the heav- 
enly fire which the god would gladly bring 
down to men. No sooner does a child getan 
idea started than the examination swoops: 
down to drag forth its roots to daylight that 
they may be fumbled over and killed with 
criticism. Does the child get a thought 
sprouted on Monday, does it grow a little on 
Tuesday and a little more on Wednesday, it 
must surely be pulled up on Thursday and 
subjected to a written examination, that the 
teacher may have proof that it is really there, 
and that she may know exactly what condi- 
tion itis in. And this poor little green ap- 
ple is called a vesult. As long as law sanc- 
tions and encourages green fruit being 
brought to market we need never hope for 
the Golden Apples of Hesperides, the well- 
rounded thought which comes from seeing 
widely enough to take in things in their re- 
lations. That this can be done “once a 
month”’ or ‘‘once a year’’ is the height of 
absurdity. 

The various theories concerning the utility 
of the written examination are equally piti- 
ful and false. That it ‘‘ prepares the children 
to express their thoughts more clearly” on 
paper ; that it ‘‘accustoms them to written 
examinations so that they will, in after life, 
have no fear of it if called upon to meet the 
teachers’ examination or the civil service 
examination.”” So far from enabling a child 
to express his thoughts more clearly, it de- 
prives him of the power to express his 
thought in any manner; it deprives him of 
any thought to express ; and it no more pre- 
pares him to bear an examination in later: 
life than an attack of malarial fever fits him. 
to meet an attack of the small-pox. 
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Two hundred and thirty high school grad- 
uates were examined at one time for teachers 
and only one “passed.” That one was a 
girl who had never had a written lesson in 
her life until nearly thirteen years of age. 
She had spent her early years in reading and 
had been kept out of the public schools. It is 
not the business of schools to overstock the 
market with civil service clerks and teachers 
or other professional people ; it is their office 
to let children develop into ‘all-round men 
and women.’’ Written examinations destroy 
the nerves of children, injure their sight, and 
break up their sense of entirety, giving them 
the idea that a thing can be ‘‘finished.” A 
child often ‘‘ finishes ’’ a subject which a phi- 
losopher can never finish though he devote 
his life to it. Written examinations destroy 
the muscles of children. I have seen the 
muscles in the wrist of a young girl throb 
violently from this cause—so that she was 
obliged to choose between school work and 
taking musiclessons. Written examinations 
induce sleeplessness in children and destroy 
the best powers of teachers, taking from them 
the chance of that broad culture which comes 
through reading the great books of the 
world—the books which stand for power. 
The written examination is only a prod, to 
goad on children and teachers as a cowboy 
goads on hiscattle. In the handsofateacher 
it is a prod to drive children home at 
night to have their parents teach them so 
that they can recite at school instead of learn- 
ing at school. In the hands of a principal it 
is a prod whereby to drive the teacher. Un- 
der its sting no teaching is done in the school- 
room. The teaching is done by the parent 
at home, and the school-room is merely the 
place where children parade night-work done 
by themselves or their parents. The written 
examination is not a factor in the develop- 
ment of thought, it is only a bell-punch to 
record results. It has nothing whatever to 
do with placing conditions clearly before a 
child’s mind that he may come to indepen- 
dent conclusions,—which is real teaching. 
The written examination is one of the chief 
factors in driving children out of school at an 
early age ‘‘to gotowork.” In onecity, in 
one year 16,776 children left school between 
January and June, in time to escapethe yearly 
examination. And out of 63,372 primary 
children only 14,203 reached the grammar 
grades. More than fifty per cent of the 
children leave school before the age of twelve 


and they go without the judgment to choose 
between a great book anda poorone. The 
child who leaves school, even at the age of 
ten years, if he have the ability and the taste 
to select a good book and the hunger to read 
it, is educated. He is educated in that he is 
started in the way of self-education ; better 
educated than the man of twenty-five years, 
the college graduate, who has gone through 
the grind but has acquired no taste for read- 
ing. There will never be a close relation be- 
tween public schools and good literature so 
long as children feel that they must smug- 
gle books into school and read them on the 
sly. This has been the record of the past. 
And there will be little relation between the 
public schools and education as long as chil- 
dren are made to think that text-books are 
real books. Take as an illustration those 
schools where some pitiful school-reader is the 
‘‘bread and butter ’’ of the work and theclassic 
only a rare condiment ; the school-reader the 
standard, and Shakspere or Homer only a 
“supplementary reader.’’ Shakspere, Homer, 
Dante, Hawthorne,—only supplementary 
to Goosey Gander and Dick Twaddler! Oras 
a worse illustration the schools where even 
the supplementary readers are another variety 
of text-books, the classics not having even 
the shadow ofa chanceon the supplementary 
list, the list whose original office it was to 
open a back door for the classics to come in, 
even though they had to sneak in like forlorn 
beggars and tramps ina sort of apologetic 
way. Less than ten years ago I used to feel 
guilty of misappropriating school time if I 
allowed a child to read a book in school un- 
less it was atext-book. In thosedays I often 
told my pupils that while I considered it right 
for them to read ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales’’ and 
similar books in school hours, it was not at 
all certain in my mind that I should not be 
severely criticised if they were found reading 
instead of studying. Even then I would not 
compel a child to put away his real book for 
his text-book, preferring the censure if it 
should come, to the credit of getting the pu- 
pils to be interested in text-books. It is 
doubtful whether any goodevercomesthrough 
taking from the child the book in which he is 
absorbed to replace it with one which is less 
interesting. If any book must go, it might 
much better be the text-book than the stand- 
ard author. 

Children ought to have at least one hour a 
day out of the five hours of school time for 
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‘‘solid comfort’’ in reading some masterpiece 
of literature. A child of six years is much 
better off with ‘‘Jack and the Bean Stalk,” 
‘Cinderella,’ and ‘‘ Puss in Boots’’ than he is 
with a half dozen varieties of little readers 
or a pile of blocks. At seven he might much 
betteramuse himself with Andersen’s ‘‘Fairy 
Tales’’ or Scudder’s ‘‘ Folk Lore,’’ than to be 
troubling himself about a column of words in 
his second reader. And as he goes on in 
years it is vastly more to his advantage to 
become familiar with A{sop’s Fables, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and stories from the old 
classics than to waste time in trying to evade 
the Least Common Multiple, or the Greatest 
Common Divisor, or in computing the cost 
of an impossible brick wall by some method 
which contractors in brick laugh at. 

A good book carefully read and discussed, 
will furnish far better thought for abstracts 
and essays and serve higher purposes than 
the written examination. For the purpose 
of the latter is not to show whether the child 
is conversant with the subject or not ; its of- 
fice is to compare his little knowledge with 
the little knowledge of the examiner. This 
is no test of ‘‘ absolute knowledge.’’ ‘‘ That 


your little knowledge does not happen to be 
the same as my little knowledge is no proof 


that I have none.”” One of the most success- 
ful of our school principals once said, ‘‘ IfI 
had a dull pupil whom I wished to brighten 
up I would do nothing during the first six 
months but entertain him with interesting 
reading.’’ People who try to develop reason 
in a child before developing imagination, be- 
gin atthe wrongend. A child must imagine 
athing before hecan reason about it. The child 
who has had his conscious activity aroused 
through Pilgrim’s Progress or Robinson 
Crusoe is much better fitted to attack Longi- 
tude and Time or Relative Pronouns than the 
child who has been kept at work reducing 
common fractions to circulating decimals. 
The dullest pupil in mathematics I have ever 
seen, the boy who declared that he was ‘‘tired 
of life because there was so much arithmetic 
in it,’’? but persistently read Shakspere and 
Burns, soon mastered arithmetic when it be- 
came necessary, that he might accept a po- 
sition as teacher in a high school. People 
will always learn arithmetic as soon as they 
need to use it ifthey know how to read; but 
the reverse is not true. No child brought up 
on cube roots and square roots thereby at- 
tains the power to master the great thoughts 
F-Apr. 
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which lie in poetry and science. The poetic, 
the artistic intelligence, is master of the 
mathematical, but the mathematical cannot 
in the least comprehend the poetic or the ar- 
tistic. An artist can draw all the curves and 
straight lines used by the mechanic, with no 
trouble whatever, because it isa matter of 
rules and rulers. But when the mechanic 
undertakes to apply his rules and rulers to 
the subtle and complex imageries of the ar- 
tist he shows at once his awkward limitations. 
The written examination creates low desires 
in the child. He prides himself on ‘ stand- 
ing above’’ his comrade who has a lower 
mark; whereas the masterpiece of literature 
creates in hima longing to share equally 
with his companion the great thoughts of the 
world. The examination furnishes him with 
low standards. He works for small desul- 
tory knowledge instead of the power to get 
large knowledge ; he does not see that the 
thing he is trying to get is good, in and of 
itself, worthy of all his efforts. The mark— 
the symbol—is what he strives for and not 
the thing symbolized. And itis equally true 
of teachers who work to pass the teacher’s 
examination, deserting real culture for text- 
book examinations, selling the soul to re- 
deem the body. It is a pitiable condition 
when a teacher can offer no higher induce- 
ment to achild than that he may “‘fail’’ if he 
does not study. It is pitiable, too, when a 
Board of School Commissioners can find 
nothing greater in the broad culture 
which speaks for itself than in the small 
samples of ‘‘absolute knowledge’’ ob- 
tained in answers to examination ques- 
tions. And it is pitiable also when a teacher 
does not know ‘‘ how to grade ” achild ex- 
cept through a written examination. Even 
a wild bird has judgment enough to push the 
strongest fledgeling out of the nest first. 
That good literature in the public schools 
and the written examination are in antago- 
nistic relation is proved by the fact that where- 
ever the examination craze begins to die out 
a literary impulse sets in. Good books are 
no longer smuggled into the school-room and 
vicious reading is crowded out. In Chicago 
it is noticeably true that since the written 
examination has been discouraged among 
the children, there has been a general literary 
movement in primary and grammar grades. 
This literary movement, however, will not 
mean all that it should mean until a 
higher motive underlies it than getting ac- 
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quainted with books merely. Reading too 
long has been nothing but word-getting, and 
now it threatens to become mere book-getting. 
Although it is a great step in advance, to 
read that one may know books rather than 
**to recognize words at sight,’’ yet there is 
no reason why reading, even in the primary 
grades, should not serve as a foundation for a 
systematic knowledge of the world’s litera- 
ture. The thought of to-day is a develop- 
ment of the thought of the past and there are 
related parts in each epoch of the world’s lit- 
erature which should become foundation 
stones in a child’s knowledgeas soon or even 
before he begins to read. There are other re- 
lated parts which follow in natural sequence 
at every point of his zrowth. Good desul- 
tory reading is better than bad desultory 
reading but a system which will give the 
child a right idea of the srowth of literature 
is more economical and more practical than 
either. Such a system would do away with 





much of the unimportant reading which is 
done, the reading that tends nowhere. The 
development of materia) forces, the history 
of the earth and its geography would lie back 
of it and the development of the soul before 
it. Both child and teacher would eventually 
realize that education is a seamless robe, in 
which all parts are harmoniously related ; and 
that the chief end of reading is to unite all 
the strength which lies back of us to our own, 
making us live many lives where we lived 
but one before, giving us new courage, greater 
helpfulness, finer sensibilities and surer faith. 
Such a system admits of no written examin- 
ation any more than a healthy body admits 
of constant vivisection that the circulation of 
the blood may be investigated. 

It implies the education of the hand to help 
the head, an education of the head to help the 
heart and soul, and the education of the soul 
to transmit more truly ‘‘ the Light of the Im- 
mortal Dawn.” 


CRISPI’S WRITINGS AND ORATIONS. 
BY SIGMUND MUNZ. 


Translated from the "' Deutsche Rundschau "’ for ‘'‘ The Chautauquan.” 


mier steps into public notice with a col- 

lection of his writings and orations. 
These bear witness - th silence as to the 
eloquence of the Sicilian, who for more than 
three years has stood at the head of the gov- 
ernment. 

If we recall that Cavour while he was in 
parliament, which was only about ten years, 
produced eleven extensive volumes, and 
that he was also a fruitful political and 
economic writer, we cannot but be aston- 
ished to find that Francesco Crispi, a politi- 
cian for forty years, who has had thirty 
years of parliamentary activity to look back 
on, to-day cdnnot show more than seven hun- 
dred and sixty-five printed pages, both writ- 
ten and spoken. Tobe sure the speeches 
which the Sicilian made in the Chamber, and 
the articles which he has contributed to the 
Italian journals, in so far as they are only an 
echo of the eventsof the day, are not in- 
cluded in the volume which is just now 
brought to the light of publicity ; but the 
impression constantly forces itself upon us 
that the historian and speaker in Crispi is 


I N the evening of his life the Italian pre- 





not disproportionately less fruitful than in 
Cavour, nor even than in D’Azeglio and 
Minghetti, those masters of the pen, nor, per- 
haps, Depretis and Cairoli, his immediate 
predecessors in rule. There are not a few in 
Italy who think that Crispi has done more 
for his native land than them all. But that 
he has written much more for his country, 
nobody will assert. 

In reality the great Sicilian is neither a 
great historian nor a great orator. He stam- 
mers and hesitates, he speaks and writes with. 
difficulty. Unlike the great field-marshal, 
Von Moltke, he does not compensate us with 
masterly writings for his short speeches. 
For in them is more labor than skill. Crispi 
certainly is always very real, but always 
somewhat awkward. He makes us antici- 
pate what he wishes to say, but he is not 
able to represent it in expressive words and 
figures, as Prince Bismarck. For several 
decades character-readers have seen in the 
historian and speaker Crispi a man of deeds; 
we may see to-day that he has won laurels 
more by deeds than by words. 

The greater part of Crispi’s history relates. 
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to his narrow native land, the island of 
Sicily. He was engaged for more than ten 
years in securing its release from the yoke of 
the Bourbon dynasty. It is in a variety of 
ways, by accounts of historical facts, by the 
publication of new documents, by the story 
of the Revolution of 1848 in Sicily, by astudy 
of the management of the communities in 
Italy in general and in the kingdom of both 
Sicilies in particular, that the son of this vol- 
canic island seeks to impress the fact that 
his native island followed a law of political 
necessity when it joined Piedmont in order 
to be free. And so when the revolutionary 
struggle of Sicily was first crowned with suc- 
cess in 1860 by the landing in Marsalia of 
Garibaldi with his ‘‘ Thousand’’ followers, 
Crispi’s attachment to his native country 
finds an energetic and at the same time per- 
sonal expression in the journal which he 
conducted directly for the Garibaldian move- 
ment, and through which he played an im- 
portant part with the dictator. He made no 
secret of the fact that so far as he had only 
the deposition of the Bourbons in sight, he 
was a Republican and an implicit disciple of 
Mazzini; but he desired to free Sicily in 
Victor Emanuel’s name. That he was for 
“‘union”’ bristles in every line of his writ- 
ings, also that from the first day he took ac- 
tion in politics he was for a united Italy and 
not a federative; he gladly sacrificed the 
autonomy of Sicily on the altar of united 
Italy. 

In his writings only a few words about 
Cavour are found. In the beginning of his 
career he hated the great Piedmontese whom 
he suspected of wishing to conquer for Sar- 
diniathesouthern states— Naples and Sicily— 
and of degrading them to a province instead 
of winning them to be with Piedmont and 
Liguria equal and necessary elements in the 
one great organism, Italy. For in the states 
Francesco Crispi saw the nucleus for Italy’s 
future union. He preferred and admired 
Garibaldi to whom he remained true long 
after he had left Mazzini, the Republican. Yet 
he respected his opponent Mazzini and felt 
that he was not without purpose in the 
school of great Genoese revolutionists. 

The revolution was Francesco Crispi’s first 
step in political life. In his earliest writings 
he discusses in very bitter language the rul- 
ing dynasty in Naples, and the oppressive 
magistrates in Palermo, also European di- 
plomacy and the political authority of Turin. 
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Cavalier Fortunato, a pliant tool of the Bour- 
bon dynasty, struck a sharp blow against 
the Sicilian champions of freedom, in Lord 
William Temple’s diplomatic communication, 
and sought to bring them into disrepute in 
Europe. When Crispi, then living in exile 
in Turin, wrote the memoir of the revolution 
in Sicily, he denounced Fortunato in a vig- 
orous attack. At thirty years of age he al- 
ready counted in thescales of the revolution. 
He became a member of the general parlia- 
ment in Palermo, with a determination to 
depose the ruling dynasty, and when after 
Messina, Catania, and Palermo had capitu- 
lated, he declared in his journal L’ Apostolato 
against the reconciliation of the islanders 
with the Bourbons, he was banished to Pied- 
mont, where he supported himself as an as- 
sociate on a democratic journal. 

In his memoir of the Sicilian revolution, 
Crispi’s language is that of a revolutionist. 
He certainly does not speak from the pro- 
phetic pedestal of Mazzini, who, after he had 
preached enough in the terminology of his 
predecessors, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
when he had warned and threatened, wiil- 
ingly mounted the Pythian tripod, and 
served the people to the mythical language 
of the oracle; but Francesco Crispi was pa- 
thetic in every phase of his life. ‘‘ Justice 
will come to every man!’ he once ex- 
claimed, and though usually dry and matter- 
of-fact sometimes he falls into the declama- 
tory style of the 7ribune. 

He defines the Moderates as men with only 
half measures, and he was too young to 
grasp the power of the golden mean which 
certain celebrated patriots of Piedmont pro- 
fessed. In his extensive writings on Maz- 
zini, entitled Repubblica e Monarchia, the 
statesman in Crispi first spoke. He seldom 
argues. He simply states his views; but in 
his letter to Mazzini he knows how to limit 
himself, for he addresses the master. Though 
Mazzini, the Republican, so Crispi calls him, 
has openly retracted all friendship to him, 
the Monarchist, he will not take to him 
this letter of renunciation from the man, 
whom he honors, but will take pains to 
write com animo amico. He had turned to 
the monarchy only because in this form he 
saw the promise of Italy’s union. ‘‘The 
monarchy unites us, the republic would di- 
vide us!’ This thesis he now sought to 
demonstrate in nineteen capitals. 

He energetically attacks Mazzini’s Repub- 
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licanism from his past life. In principle a 
Republican, even as Mazzini was, so Crispi 
wrote, he had been induced to serve the mon- 
archy for the fulfillment of the aim of his 
life,—the union of Italy. And Mazzini’s 
alliance with the monarchy would have been 
by no means the first change, the change of 
immaturity, in the agitator’s public life, but 
he had first turned to the Savoy dynasty, 
after he had hoped in vain for the fulfillment 
of his wish by the Pope. Already, 1831, 
Mazzini in vain had called to King Karl 
Albert: Uniteci, Sire / (Unite us, Sir!) Fif- 
teen years went by, and when Pius IX. as- 
cended the throne, the Italian gave himself 
up to the delusion that this count from Sini- 
gaglia would use the great moral power in 
his hands for the restoration of his fallen 
country. 

Mazzini lived in this presumption, and in 
a letter dated September 8, 1847, which went 
the rounds of Europe, he entreats the pontiff: 
‘‘Unite Italy, your fatherland. There are 
those whom you need only bless to win them 
to work for you in your name.” In vain, 
the contrary happened ; then Mazzini freely 
announced a political porgram, which he 
sent to his contemporaries: That in the first 
place he advocated the expulsion of foreign 
masteries, in the second place the unity of 
his native land, and in the third place, a form 
of state which would be fitting to a new king- 
dom. He promised that government his sup- 
port which should undertake to free Italy. 

In one unusually flowery speech Crispi de- 
fines an Italian as a man whom in former days 
people generally designated as a ‘‘ geograph- 
ical conception.’”’ Hesays, ‘‘Centuries have 
dismembered our poor country ; it might be 
compared to a polyp, which cut to pieces 
lives on in the individual parts of which it 
now consists ; without recognizing that the 
parts belong to a whole, it lives an independ- 
ent and almost natural life.’’ Yet even in 
Italy enslaved by the stranger and torn into 
many kingdoms there is a national spirit, 
which at times beams out from the night of 
foreign rule with light and warmth. From 
that day when Italy stands united there will 
be forever no first and no last, no conquerors 
and no vassals. Sicily swimming in the far- 
thest sea will be just as free as Sardinia, this 
old royal estate of the House of Savoy, and 
Palermo and Messina shall play no less a 
part in the new united kingdom than Turin 
and Genoa. 
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It makes Francesco Crispi burn with patri- 
otic scorn, to think that these Piedmontians, 
these champions in the strife for union, may 
have supremacy over the southern lands. He 
speaks of them with contempt as the emissari 
piemontesi—and he seeks to forget that the 
north was intellectually divided from the 
south, that not only Cavour and Victor 
Emanuel, but also Garibaldi and Mazzini, 
these leaders of the whole national move- 
ment were northerners. 

Rather more interesting than his historical 
publications are the notes on the events of 
the time which he took down in his note-book. 
His Diavio is eighty pages in length. The 
first part of the note-book was made on an 
excursion to Sicily that he took in the sum- - 
mer of 1859 from London, where he lived in 
Mazzini’s neighborhood, and where in con- 
junction with him he agitated for an insur- 
rection against the Bourbons. The Lom- 
bards were already freed from the Austrian 
yoke, but the lion of San Marco and the 
Roman wolf, Naples and Sicily, yet lan- 
guished in chains. In accordance with 
Crispi’s agreement with his Sicilian country- 
men, they were to free themselves, October 
4, from the Bourbons. From London, where 
he had arrived meanwhile, Crispi betook him- 
selfin the disguise and with the pass of a 
certain Tobia Olivaie who was a Maltese by 
birth but an English subject. The revolt 
which was appointed for October 4, was post- 
poned till October12. The Sicilian embarked 
October 8 for Marseilles in the ship Carmel, 
on board of which he became acquainted with 
both the Lenormants, Charles the archzolo- 


‘gist, and his son Francis, the Orientalist. 


Arriving at Messina October 11, Crispi 
learned that his colleagues in Palermo had 
again postponed the insurrection. Cast down 
by this unwelcome news, he determined to 
set out for Greece. He returned to his native 
land and with resignation embarked for the 
Pirzeus. The journey unexpectedly consumed 
more than two weeks, and not till October 
27 did he bid farewell to the coasts of Greece. 
Then he went to Malta, Gibraltar, and Spain, 
returning to Italy in December. 

He improved the short time he had to spend 
in Athens. His intercourse with Lenormant, 
with the French philanthropist and historian 
Appert (known for his study of convict life) 
and with the Greek revolutionist Rigopoulo, 
greatly urged himon. As an Italian patriot 
he cherished the greatest sympathy for all 
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Hellenic patriots who cherished the hope 
that the dreams which so many philhellenes 
had dreamed on the ruins of the Acropolis, 
would yet be fulfilled. The Greek patriots 
joyfully followed the events of the Lombardy 
battle-fields, forin Turin asin Athens they 
fought for national principle. At the time 
when Crispi was in Greece, the Bavarian 
prince Otto resided as monarch in Athens ; 
but the throne stood on a weak foundation 
and soon collapsed under the blow of the rev- 
olution. In vain the patriots besought the 
protecting power who watched over Greece 
to grant the land its ‘‘ natural boundaries.”’ 
Years passed by before the adjoining islands, 
and decades before certain parts of Thessaly 
and Epirus, becameGreek. Thenthey wished 
to see not only Thessaly and Epirus but also 
Crete united in the Hellenic nation. In this 
note-book he records these things. Perhaps 
in his later years, when on account of the re- 
volt in Crete against the Turkish power 
Crispi was condemned to refuse to heed in a 
few words, the complaints of Greece against 
the Turks in the interest of the s/atus quo 
and of European freedom, perhaps then for 
the first time he recognized that the states- 
man often must act differently than the revo- 
lutionist desires. Crispi’s journals are noted 
neither for style nor matter, but they touch 
us by their simplicity and by the strong con- 
viction of the one who wrote them in troublous 
days. 

In Crispi’s diary on Greece we see the 
dreams of the idealist partly freed from the 
views of the practical politician, who sees in 
the question of the Orient the source of great 
future complication. The statesman of the 
present has thrown away many of the opin- 
ions of that day, but as a deputy and a min- 
ister he must recognize even to-day that the 
independence of the Balkan states and their 


federative union is a thing which certainly ..., 


yet lies far in the distance. 


The revolutionist gradually developed into 
the deputy, fixed his eyes on practical aims, 
and was doomed for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury to speak from the benches of the oppo- 
sition against the government. 

After this period, when a man of almost 
sixty years, he lays down his political pro- 
gram. The Cabinet of Minghetti had fal- 
len and Depretis at that time a sympathizer 
of Crispi’s, took the government March 25, 
1876. Then Crispi sought in his history 
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which was entitled / Doveri del Gabinetto del 
25. Marzo, to instruct the new premier as to 
his duties, and it was an acknowledgement of 
very radical coloring that he gave at that 
time, scarcely fifteen years ago. 

‘‘Italians,’’ he says, ‘‘ should become the 
saxons of the Latin race.’”’” He opposes 
“‘ Stato-provvidenza” to ‘‘ Stato-authoritat,”’ 
and wishes that the state were only a ‘‘ precau- 
tion’ and not ‘‘ authority.’’ ‘‘Often believers 
in authority speak of the rights of states, 
That is their mistake. The state has no right 
and can have none. It received from the peo- 
ple authority for the enactment of the func- 
tions allotted to it, and the people which 
oversteps the limits of its share of authority 
and surrenders its rights to the state is not 
worthy of freedom, but with its hands 
builds the foundation for despotism and 
slavery.’’ Crispi desires an energetic cure 
for the so-called state-organism which has 
become weak through long ruling—he de- 
mands an /nstauratioabimis. He ironically 
calls the senate the churchyard of the Upper 
House, in which the Patres conscripti had 
buried all the reforms which signified ad- 
vance. But to-day every thing remains as 
then in spite of his rule now of several 
years. 

Crispi complained also that in united Italy 
justice was exercised by three distinct orders 
of penal justice, to-day he can show with sat- 
isfaction that early in the beginning of his rule 
he gave the land a uniform penal justice. In 
the publication of 1876 Crispi says further 
that Italy exists as a political unity but he 
still feels the want of moral unity. Italy 
cannot compare in military strength with 
France and Prussia. ‘‘ This official Italy has 
shown masterly pages in her military records, 
on which she can pride herself, but there are 
only sublime passages ina poem, and no poem. 
In the three wars from 1848 to 1866 
which we have fought against Austria alone, 
we have never conquered. Yet the annals of 
these eighteen yearsare striking : they begin 
with Custozza, they close with Custozza, and 
Novara is in the midst. Palestro and San 
Martino, Calata Fimi and the Volturno, Cas- 
tel Fidardo and Tirol can never wipe out our 
defeat.’’ 

Perhaps now that he is old, Crispi does not 
consider ripe enough for publication most 
of the lectures which he gave in earlier 
years. The Discorsi in the present work in- 
clude almost exclusively lectures from the 
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eighth and ninth decades of our century. 
The first is his lecture on ‘‘The National 
Unity with the Monarchy,’’ given in 1884 in 
the Collegio Romana for the benefit of the 
fund for poor students ; the premier con- 
cluded the collection with the political pro- 
gram which he apparently had prepared in 
honor of a feast prepared for him in the 
Politeama at Florence. The statesman de- 
fended Italy’s alliance with the central 
powers against the doubtful zealots whose 
struggle was for a league with France. Re- 
peatedly the speaker alludes to the relation 
of nationality to religion, and here he com- 
pletely departs from the ground of positive 
confession and takes his stand on a thorough- 
ly rational standpoint. In so far as the pope 
claims temporal power he wishes to recog- 
nize no equality of state with the bearers of 
the tiara. Seldom in Italy has a minister 
been elected with such power to lay bare the 
fundamental idea of conflict between Quiri- 
nal and Vatican. 

A sympathetic background to Francesco 
Crispi’s political eloquence is his excursion 
into the region of Italian art. Under the 
title Discorsi sul? arte two lectures are 
united, which he gave in the presence of two 
Italian kings, the one in Venice the other in 


Bologna. In Venice, as Minister of the In- 
terior he presented Esposizione nazionale di 
belle arti edi artiindustriali in Bologna, then 
as premier he presented Esposizione regionale 
emiliana (Exhibition of the region surround- 


ing the Emilia). The speaker refutes the 
opinion that the arts enervate a people and 
that it is a historical law that Sparta without 
her muses would conquer Athens with her 
muses. Art does not create, but only depicts, 
men’s deedsand thoughts ; but these already 
must have arrived at a height of develop- 
ment in order to inspire art. ‘‘ Pure art is 
history—history in its most attractive and 
sublimest form.”” Also the speaker expects 
that one day Italian art will tell the world 
how Italy had become a modern state. Be- 
sides, even before there was a modern Italy, 
art is that high plateau from which in an 
instant, when all Europe had sworn to erase 
the name Italy from the world’s history, 
Freedom fled to descend reinforced into the 
field of battle. ‘‘When thought was doomed 
by us to remain dumb then Spartacus from his 
marble hurled down the sword of revolution 
and inflamed the hearts.’’ To him art is not 
only the most attractive expression of na- 
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tional might but also the noblest witness 
of it. 

The artist instinct, which is prominent in 
Francesco Crispi, has perhapscompelled him to 
sometimes free himself from political chains, 
and to step out of the polluted party atmos- 
phere into the pure sphere of mankind. In 
a memorial, which he gave January 16, 1887, 
on the invitation of the Associazione della 
Stampa in honor of Marco Minghetti who had 
died shortly before, it is a man who honors a 
man. Forten years he opposed Minghetti as 
the leader of the right, but now, since the 
noble Bolognese has breathed out his soul, 
he recognizes his great virtue and feels 
the obligation of making public apology, 
that some time in life he had done this loyal 
soul wrong. He said: ‘‘I must confess it was 
a beautiful deed to struggle against Marco 
Minghetti. He was the noblest knight of 
Italian parliament. He fought, fought many 
times also with passion but he honored his 
opponent and did not injure him.’’ He who 
once had been so intolerant of adversaries in 
public life, learned to comprehend Min- 
ghetti’s personality. In the logical sequence 
of political development, he sees that even 
the point of view which the deceased had 
taken was authorized. Minghetti trusted in 
the victory of a mighty advance, Crispi in 
the victory of revolution and now in the 
evening of his life he recognizes, while he 
quietly looks back on his tempestuous exist- 
ence that many roads lead to Rome; that 
both, the moderate Minghetti, who with dis- 
cretion wandered in the city of the Tiber and 
often made peace, and himself, who hurried 
about the capital passionately, but often out 
of breath, alike eventually would arrive at 
the Porta pia. He sees that no party can 
say that it alone has made the country; that 
all parties together have worked for the erec- 
tion of this great structure. 

Somewhat like D’Azeglio, Minghetti was 
a literary statesman of fine esthetic taste, 
and in portraying this artistical side of the 
hero, Crispi sketches also the ideal of an his- 
torian and orator as he conceives it. He de- 
mands of the national historian misura, 
italianita, classicita. He says: ‘‘The ele- 
gance of the historian and orator seems to 
me like that which mathematicians find in 
those demonstrations which lead to a con- 
clusion by the shortest and often the most 
unusual way.’’ This ideal may indeed al- 
ways have hovered before the orator and his- 
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torian Crispi; but his spoken or written 
word never reached this high artistical aim 
so nearly that, like Guizot or Thiers or only 
like D’Azeglio or Minghetti, he opposed a 
formal finishing. Crispi’s orations and writ- 
ings cannot be estimated by a criticism from 
an esthetic point of view. The statesman 
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does not deceive his readers although he pref- 
aces his work with the self-chosen motto: 
“Italy has found how to solve the problem 
of uniting the democracy with supreme pow- 
er.’ This acknowledgement of his politics 
reveals itself more in every sentence he has 
spoken, in every line he has written. 


APRIL FRIENDS. 
BY EMMA P, SEABURY. 


HAVE some friends like April days, 
That to and fro across the years, 
Drift in the fitful sun and shade, 
Now distant, fading as a star, 
Now greeting me with tender phrase, 
With wafted kiss and song of cheer, 
With promise that love’s spring has made 
Of summers blossoming afar. 


I watch on life’s horizon edge, 
Their white sails come, and fade away, 
I think of them on winter nights, 


With storms abroad, as with a thrill 
I think of spring and blooming hedge ; 
I do not ask for them to stay, 
» Tam their voyage harbor lights, 
They wander at their own sweet will, 


They bring the breath of fairy isles, 

The fruits, from realms beyond my own, 
The songs of birds of Paradise, 

From regions I but know in dreams ; 
They freight my little craft with smiles, 

That drifts on inland seas alone, 
I see the breadth of wider skies, 

I hear the voice of far off streams. 


I miss them, long for them to come, 

But as the violets hope and wait, 
As folded germs, on patient trees ; 

I know each welcome face I'll see ; 
That life will sing that now is dumb ; 

That love will bring them, soon or late. 
Oh fill their sails sweet April breeze 

And waft my April friends to me. 
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By Lucy Stone. 


MOVEMENT for woman suf- 
frage is part of the world- 
wide movement for equal 
humanrights. This be- 
gan by asking for women 
better work, better wa- 
ges, higher education, 
kinder laws, and a voice 
in deciding what the 
laws should be. During 
the forty years and more 

since these claims began to be made, almost 
every thing asked for has been secured, ex- 
cept the right to vote. 

The request for each of these was reason- 
able and just. The spinning-wheel and 
hand-loom had been superseded by machin- 
ery. Only a few ill-paid occupations were 
open to a woman. The dress-maker could 
command only 33 cents aday. Thetailoress, 
going from house to house, had fifty cents a 
day. The teacher in the summer school had 
a dollar a week, and ‘‘ boarded round.’’ The 
winter school was thought to be ‘‘too much 
fora woman.’’ These occupations, with the 
housework, which had no money value for 
the house-mother and herdaughters who did 
it, were all, or nearly all, the avenues open 
to women. Hence these were over-crowded. 
But the attempt to open other occupations 
which had not hitherto been pursued by 
women was met with the fiercest opposi- 
tion. Printers’ unions were formed, with 
the pledge that they would not work for any 


man who employed women. A dry-goods - 


store in Maine, which employed a woman, 
was boycotted by the men, and good women 
of the neighborhood warned the merchant 
of his sin in taking women out oftheir sphere. 
Any woman who undertook a new occupa- 
tion was sneered at by men, while other 
women who were better off told her that she 
‘* ought to be ashamed of herself.”” The dread 
of being in a false and unwomanly position 
was as great then asitis now. But the bit- 
ter need for bread forced women into new oc- 
cupations. They learned, slowly and with a 


great deal of encouragement from the reform- 
ers, to believe that whatever was fit to be done 
at all might with propriety be done by any- 
body who could do it well. By little and by 
little, with opposition at every step, new oc- 
cupations were entered upon, until to-day 
the statistics of Carroll D. Wright in the La- 
bor Bureau show more than three hundred 
occupations open to women, and everybody 
now sees the wisdom and the justice of it. 
The effort for higher education was de- 
nounced in the same way. So strong was 
the reverence for the sphere of woman, and 
the dread of flying in the face of Previdence, 
that even.coarse men, staggering and 
drunken, swore they would not allow women 
to get out of their sphere, and mobbed the 
women whoseemed to them to be attempting 
it. Women were told that the opportuni- 
ties for education which they already had 
were ‘‘enough for a woman’’; that, if they 
would know any thing, they should ask their 
husbandsat home. They were not instructed 
what to do if their husbands could not tell 
them. The dread of being called ‘*strong- 
minded ’’ ora ‘‘ blue-stocking’’ stood like a 
dragon in women’s way. But the capacity 
for education was guarantee for its posses- 
sion sooner or later. Oberlin opened its doors 
to women and negroes on the same terms as 
to white men. To-day most of the colleges 
are open to women, and several of those 
which are not yet open have an ‘‘annex.’’ 
Women stand in the front rank in scholar- 
ship in all the colleges. The facts have 
justified the plea for highereducation. Every- 
-body now sees the advantage of it. 
. The demand for kinder laws was empha- 
sized and enforced by an exhibit of the laws 
themselves. The old common law was held 
up tothe public gaze in its atrocious treat- 
ment of women together with statutes 
scarcely less bad. No wife had any right to 
herself. She had no right to her children. 
She could own nothing that sheearned. All 
her personal property was given to her 
husband. The right to her real estate was 
taken from her, and given to her husband for 
his life, if she had a child born alive. She 
could not make a contract. She could not 
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make a will. Her husband might give her 
‘‘ moderate correction,’’ or restrain her of her 
liberty ; and if, under the pressure of all this, 
she lost her temper and scolded, her husband 
had the legal right to take her to the ‘‘ duck- 
ing stool’? and have her publicly soused in 
the river to sweeten her temper. 

Many excellent men united with women in 
the effort to have the laws made better. But 
the majority of men and women opposed all 
change. To the plea that the law ought. not 
to strip a married woman of all her property, 
a woman said with scorn, ‘‘Do you think I 
would give myself where I would not give 
my property?’’ To the same plea men ob- 
jected that as the husband had to support the 
family, he ought to have his wife’s money to 
help him doit. The wife who washed and 
ironed and cooked and spun and wove, who 
made the clothes for the family and sat up 
nights to knit stockings and mend the fam- 
ily wardrobe the wife whose personal prop- 
erty had passed into the hands of her hus- 
band, was nevertheless regarded by her hus- 
band as ‘‘supported’’ by him ; and she too 
considered herself supported, and urged as 
vehemently as he did that no decent woman 
would marry a man who could not support 


her. Now, after years of effort petitioning, 


pleading, lecturing, holding conventions, 
and writing, the laws are much modified. 
The husband still has the use of the whole of 
his wife’s real estate as long as he lives, 
while the wife has only the use of a third of 
her husband’s real estate after his death ; and 
in nearly all the states, the husband is still 
the sole legal owner of the children, as 
long he lives with his wife. But in most of 
the states the wife now retains the personal 
property she had before marriage. She may 
own whatever she can earn outside of the fam- 
ily. She may make a will disposing of at least 
a part of her property. The gains thus far 
made, though vehemently resisted in the be- 
ginning, are now gladly accepted by women, 
and the justice of them is acknowledged by 
men. 

The plea for the last remaining advance 
step in the same direction—the right to vote— 
rests upon the clearest grounds of equity and 
good sense. It is fair and right that those 
who obey the laws should have a voice in 
making them. It is fair and right that those 
who pay taxes should have a voice as to the 
amount of the tax and the way in which 
it shall be spent. The objections brought 
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against it are only the same old ones which 
have been urged against each successive step 
in the woman’s movement thus far—that 
women would be unsexed, that it would break 
up the family, that the majority of women do 
not want it, etc. Those of us who have 
heard these arguments brought forward in 
turn against the opening of more occupations 
to women, against the higher education, 
against the admission of women to the pro- 
fessions, and against each successive change 
in the property laws for the last forty years, 
cannot be expected to pay much respect to 
them now. 

A quarter of acentury ago, women, with 
trifling exceptions, could not vote anywhere. 
To-day they have school suffrage in twenty- 
two states, full suffrage in Wyoming, muni- 
cipal suffrage in Kansas, and municipal suf- 
frage, single women and widows, throughout 
England, Scotland, Canada, and most of the 
British provinces. The common-sense of the 
world is steadily working around to our side. 
Allthe previous changes for the better in 
woman’s education and property rights have 
contributed to pave the way for this, 


And make the present with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave. 


. By Frances E. Willard. 


OprIniIon is the outcome of opportunity. 
We think about a given subject, what our in- 
herited tendencies, plus our observation, 
plus our experience, leads ustothink. The 
broader the base of public opinion’s pyramid 
the firmer is its equipoise. Lincoln said to 
Oglesby, ‘‘ Keep near the people, Dick, they 
will never lead you wrong.’’ He also said 
that demagogues could deceive part of our 
people all the time and all of them part of 
the time, but none could deceive all of them 
all the time. There is safety in averages ; 
there is health and soundness in the consen- 
sus of opinion. ‘‘ The common people heard 
Him gladly, who spake as never man spake.”’ 
These things have been true in the ages when 
the men-people alone were counted ; when 
intellectual development in women was the 
exception and the rule was that women were 
the echoes and adjuncts of men. 

But we have fallen upon other times. 
Women are becoming individuals; the out- 
come of their educated thought hasa new 
element to bring into the totality of public 
opinion, their angle of vision added to that 
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of men’s, promises a better perspective and 
all-aroundeaness in public affairs. The bal- 
lo. is a sel-registered opinion concerning 
puolic interests. 

The more generally this registration goes 
on, the more solid and satisfactory is gov- 
ernment. Our danger in the republic is not 
from a general but a class ballot. If all were 
obliged to vote—as they will be some day let 
us hope—good would overbalance evil, but 
when slums vote and schools do not, a dan- 
ger signal is flung out which wise men can 
but heed. Women are a conservative force 
and in the nature of the case must always be. 
Itis for their interest that General Grant’s 
motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace,’’ be incorporated 
into the public policy. Arbitration instead 
of war between nations, and instead of strikes 
and lock-outs between corporations, would 
be the outcome of their inherited tendencies, 
observation, and experience. Women are 
for home protection every time ; and the chief 
corner-stone of the state is the hearth-stone. 
They are, in the nature of the case, opposed 
to the saloon, the gambling den, the haunt 
of infamy. When women were safe only be- 
cause entrenched in castles, and men rode 
forth to the deadly hand to hand encounters 
that war then irivolved, it is no wonder that 
the idea of a ballot in their small white hands 
occurred to nobody, Butin a peaceful and 
industrial nation, that idea has come because 
womancan here help, by having a vote,as much 
as she is helped. Her self-registered opinion 
upon questions conclusive of the common 
good, will strengthen, ennoble, and dignify 
public opinion as expressed with authority at 
the ballot-box. It was so on the text-book 
question in Boston ; it is so in Kansas where 
municipal suffrage has been the largest fac- 
tor in the enforcement of prohibition law. 

The farmers of the land, through their va- 
rious organizations, are circulating petitions 
for the enfranchisement of woman in the in- 
terest of the masses as against the classes. 
Among the mechanics it is the same; the 
wage-workers aligning themselves generally 
in favor of the movement, and formally de- 
claring for equal wages and an equal ballot 
for both sexes. Antecedently, reason is on that 
side. If fifty men and women of our new Amer- 
ica, possessing an average mental equipment 
and amount of hard practical sense, were 
shipwrecked on some tropic island and forced 
to make their home upon its distaut shores, 
who doubts but that they would all counsel 
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on terms of perfect equality and equal par- 
ticipation, concerning their own best good in 
the new church and state that they would 
proceed to found. Train up fifty boys and 
girls without ever tainting their minds with 
ideas of dominance on the one side and sub- 
jection on the other; and set them when 
twenty years had passed over their heads, to 
construct the best and happiest common- 
wealth within their power, and those youths 
would expect ‘‘the girls’’ to counsel with 
them concerning this great interest, just as 
they do in their college classes and Chautau- 
qua groups. 

It is but a remnant of the old-time battle 
thunder : the fast-fleeing echo of those olden 
days of force now hasting to be gone, that, 
unconsciously to themselves, reappears in 
the voices of men good and gifted, who de- 
claim on the negative side of this argument 
for the emancipation of women. As a rule, 
theolder men who lead areour opponents—en- 
trenched behind the barriers of precedent and 
custom. But this has always been a law of 
mind. No physician under forty years of age 
accepted Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood ; and they were by no means io 
blame for this; the convolutions of their 
brains ‘‘shrank,” the brain and every other 
tissue contracts, from it in more senses than 
one. The power of brain-stuffto receive new 
ideas can be estimated with almost mathe- 
matical exactness, and is inversely asa man’s 
individual chronology. 

Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor—and to wait. 


con gd AP 
By Rose Terry Cooke.”, tion 


First: Women are fame unfitted 
to vote. Their nervous organization is sub- 
ject to fluctuations which as every physiol- 
ogist knowsaffect theirreason and judgment. 
Unless a man voluntarily deprives himself of 
poise by indulgence in drink, or by deliberate- 
ly giving place to the devil of passion or an- 
ger, he is capable of knowing what he means 
to do and why he chooses to do it ; but under 
some conditions of a woman’s physical nature 
she is incapable of seeing correctly or judg- 
ing impartially the character or conduct of 
others. A fit of hysterics, an access of reas- 
onless anger, make her for the time being an 
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irresponsible agent ; and in such crises she 
too often does things that when her calm- 
ness returns she bitterly repents and regrets. 
But neither regret nor repentance could re- 
call a vote once cast, or the consciousness 
and the influence of such a mistake. 

Second: Women are unfitted to vote. 
While I have the greatest respect for women 
as women, and consider them in many re- 
spects superior and in some others equal to 
men I cannot deny that their mental consti- 
tution is entirely different, and entirely in- 
capable of grappling with many questions 
that are every-day matters to the understand- 
ing ot men. They have keener apprehension 
’ of absolute ethics than men, no doubt; but 
in the political issues of the day, ethics are 
out of place, expediency is the desirable 
thing. Women argue concerning things as 
they should be ; men consider things as they 
are. Itis no doubt more practical and far 
more convenient to manipulate politics from 
the man’s standpoint, but I think no amount 
of training could ever remold a true womanly 
nature to accept evil as a necessary factor, a 
thing to be appeased and persuaded in man- 
aging any form of government ; the indom- 
itable and heroic intention of a woman’s real 
nature is to do right and let the skies fall ; a 
most uncomfortable, even impossible, nature 
to deal with the average politician. 

It is further to be observed that in objecting 
to women’s voting we must recollect that 
while there are exceptional women in whose 
hands the voting power would be safe, these 
women are few. It is the average woman 
whom we must consider if we expect to place 
suffrage in their hands. 

And who are these average women? Mostly 
foreigners, without education, ignorant of 
the first principles of a republican form of 
government, and the majority in the hands 
of religious directors who would certainly 
order their votes with sacerdotal authority, 
and be implicitly obeyed. What do such 
women know about great measures of polity ? 
about the management of political machin- 
ery? about the fitness of candidates for the 
offices of government?” 

The great danger that threatens every re- 
public is the ignorance of the masses, who, 
in fact, conduct that form of government. It 
is the influx of foreign ignorance ez masse 
that threatens our own country hourly. A 
republic is a splendid theory but it demands 
theoretic men to sustain ; ignore it as we may, 
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there are millions of men in the world for 
whom despotism is a necessity, and it is this 
class who immigrate to us every day, whoare 
undermining our institutions and shaking 
the very pillars whereon the house standeth, 
like their vengeful prototype. If women suf- 
frage is to be allowed we double not only the 
numerical force of this threatening majority 
but its moral—or immoral—influence. 

It might be well enough ifonly exceptional 
women were allowed the ballot, but who can 
or will make that distinction ? and how shall 
it be enforced? It is clearly impossible, 

Here comes in the province of women as 
the champions and promoters of temperance. 
No man, unless he is the wretched victim of 
heredity, will goto a saloon if he has a cheer- 
ful home, good food, warm drinks that 
‘*cheer but not inebriate,’’ and theimmensely 
suasive influence of a pure moral atmos- 
phere in his family. 

Let our women, a/] our women, learn to 
cook even poor material into savory and 
nourishing food, let them make clean and 
cheerful homes, bring up their children to 
consider drunkenness a sin instead of a mis- 
fortune, and make the men about them feel 
that a drunkard is an object of disgust and 
abhorrence, and they will more surely bring 
about the reform they covet than by trying 
to make laws that in the nature of things 
must be useless and therefore harmful. 

Again it is said that the influence of women 
at the ballot-box will be an influence of re- 
finement ; that their presence will control the 
rudeness and profanity of the stronger sex; 
here comes in again the refuting argument 
of the average woman. We see every day, 
in the journals of the day, that among that 
class of women who will form the majority of 
our voters if female suffrage is allowed, the 
profanity, the brutality even, of their own 
class of men is not checked or restrained. 
Indeed they are themselves the victims of a 
cruelty and evil atmosphere which they can- 
not escape, much less control. 

Why should they be more successful in the 
crowd that swarms about a ballot-box ? 

It is also offered that women have fine 
and nobler instincts than men ; that is true, 
but how will it help their voting? Those 
who are married will surely vote as their 
husbands tell them unless their orders are 
contrary to those of their priests. The un- 
married will be equally influenced by fathers, 
sons, brothers, or lovers. The old French 
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judge said whenever a male criminal was 
brought before him, ‘‘ Whois the woman ?”’ 
It might be asked with equal fitness of every 
feminine action, ‘‘ Who is the man?’’ for as 
was said by another Frenchman of a certain 
authoress, ‘‘Every woman who writes has 
one eye on a man, except the Princess Hahn- 
Hahn, who has only one eye!’’ 

In effect the voting of women would be 
merely to duplicate the votes of men, a re- 
sult not to be desired. 

And, finally, the voting of women would 
be a usurpation of the rightsof men. The 
sexes are reciprocal, not identical . a truth 
the eager shriekers for woman’s nghts per- 
sistently ignore. It is not the rights of 
women as women they demand, but the right 
of women to be men, which neither nature 
nor education can achieve ; for God in the 
beginning made them a separate creation : 
‘*male and female created He them,’’and con- 
structed the woman to be ‘‘an Ae/p meet for’’ 
the man; not a duplicate of himself but a 
counterpart ; to help, to console, to purify. 
If she has failed of her true work will it help 
her or the man to take up his share of the la- 
bor of life and leave her own to perish? 
Never! However sin and folly may try to 


elude or ignore it, God’s ordinance is not de- 


stroyed by their small sneers. His word 
shall not return unto Him void; the founda- 
tion standeth sure, it is the Lord’s. 


By Josephine Henderson. 


“THE king never dies!’ The woman 
question never rests. It would seem that 
every argument on both sides had been torn 
to tatters, to very rags to split the ears of the 
groundlings, yet the interest flags not. It is 
a question to conjure with : the conjurer if a 
suffragist brings forth a golden age, if an 
anti-suffragist a brass one if woman is allowed 
to vote. 

So much has been done for woman in the 
last half-century. so much has come to her 
through higher education and new employ- 
ments, that the present is a pivotal point. 
Results have lifted the question far above 
that old and absurd one of superiority and in- 
feriority, muscles vs. angelic qualities, etc. ; 
it has resolved itself into the common-sense 
one of what is to be lost or gained by subvert- 
ing an established order. ; 

To be sure there are yet a few petty souls 
debating on each side. There are yeta few 


A SYMPOSIUM—WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


who always have been the target of the 
shafts of ridicule, for they objected to the 
present order because man controls, and some- 
where they got the idea that he is their nat- 
ural-born foe ; and as the Frenchman can get 
‘‘satisfaction’’ only by shooting his pistol off, 
whether he hits any one or not, sothis class 
will never be content until they drop their 
vote into the ballot-box, whether it bring 
good fortune ornot. They are represented in 
the woman who said she never should die 
happy until she saw on some man’s tomb- 
stone: ‘John Smith relict of Mary Smith.”’ 

The conservatism of a large class of well- 
tread and intelligent women is worthy of 
consideration. Enfranchisement should not © 
precede the wish for it. This holding back 
is not umreasonable. The conscientious, 
thoughtful woman sees in franchise another 
responsibility. She hesitates to add one 
more burden when she sees how life has al- 
ready filled full her hands, her head, and 
her heart. From her point of view it is not 
all of life to vote. This opinion is respected 
so much that it keeps many broad-minded 
men conservative. Professor Goldwin Smith 
says he changed his views and became an op- 
poser when he discovered how many of the 
sex among his own acquaintance were not in 
favor of woman’s suffrage. This apathetic 
attitude promises nothing of gain if the polls 
were open to all. 

On the other hand, suppose this class and 
all others should ask the privilege of voting 
and get it—would no perplexities arise? 

Until there is a reconstruction of the ele- 
ments that goto make up woman, she will 
be a partisan—persons not principles will in- 
terest her supremely ; special ‘‘causes”’ will 
appeal to her, again supreme indifference 
will control her ; she will always be an uncer- 
tain quantity in politics. 

One result of universal suffrage will be 
simply to increase the number of voters ; the 
vote of the respective fathers, husbands, and 
brothers, will be increased by their respective 
households. Numbers would be materially 
changed, not results. In co-educational in- 
stitutions are seen capital illustrations ofthis 
point. One day when a class election was 
pending, I overheard the fYoung men canvass- 
ing the situation. The leaders told off the 
young ladies in this wise: Miss So-and-so’s 
brother is in this fraternity ; Miss So-and-so’s 
lover, in that, and so on, and of course these 
ladies will vote as they do; there was no 
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hesitation how each young lady would vote 
until they came to one poor girl who had 
neither kin, strong friendships, nor a lover— 
she only was the unknown quantity. 

It is well-nigh impossible to conduct an 
election without injustice, fraud, or crime, so 
largeare the numbers to be handled ; woman’s 
suffrage would increase enormously the diffi- 
culty; and who is bold enough to say that 
woman would be free from unwise not to say 
ignorant or unscrupulous voting? Woman 
was created a little lower than the angels, as 
well as man. 

It isassumed because woman cannot vote 
that she is not a power in politics. It isa 
false assumption. Many a mancan trace his 
rise in position to the favor of some woman. 
To be the power behind the throne is often as 
valuable as to be on the throne itself. 

A lady said just the other day, ‘‘I want 
women to vote because their lives are so nar- 
row, so circumscribed ; small talk consumes 
their lives.” Can you imagine that the 
woman who now has every intellectual field 
open to her, waiting for her tocome in and 
occupy, and she will not, that sucha one will 
be a power in the state, simply by casting a 
ballot? 

All admit that possibly more laws affect- 


ing the moral welfare would be passed, by 


woman’s vote; we are not suffering from a 
lack of laws, but because they are not better 
obeyed : ‘‘the world is too much governed.” 

There is a suspicion abroad thatthe decline 
in the numbers who marry isdueto the study 
of philanthropy, or political economy, by 
young ladies; they are already so fully and 
well occupied that they do not care if the 
rhyme, 


Though you're bright and though you’re pretty, 
They'll not love you if you’re witty, 


does come true. Those who believe this are 
naturally opposed to farther sailing on un- 
known seas. 

The only person to be envied is he whose 
time is better occupied than your own. Ham- 
erton says when he opens a noble volume, 
‘“‘Now the only Croesus I envy is he who is 
reading a better book than this.” If you fill 
one place you must empty another. Ask the 
man who has attained an office if he did 
not lose something to get it. The law of 
compensation is being overlooked as regards 
this subject. Woman has only so much 
strength, nerve, and brain; just so much of 
these as she gives to public affairs, just so 
much she takes from her own life and the 
lives of those dependent upon her. Why 
give up a positive good for an uncertain one? 


WOMAN AS SCHOLAR. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


CHOLAR! A noble term! Do 
we realize how noble? Not 
mere studentship on the one 

SS hand, nor pedantry on the 

Ss other. A student may be a 

=%* scholar in bud, a pedant may 

be a scholar gone to seed, but 

the full-statured and vital 

scholar is neither of these. 

Not one brilliant examination certifies the 
claim, nor a life-time of dull poring over 
‘‘learning’s crabbed text.’’ There must be 
the union of knowledge with power. The 
scholar must neéds con the letter long and 
well, but all his labor is of small avail unless 
he brings with him the spirit that illumin- 
ates the letter. A Bentley may ‘‘ disport 
himself, like Leviathan, in the ocean of the 
Bodleian library,’’ and yet be so lacking in 


the finer senses, the comprehending sympa- 
thies of literature as to make Paradise Lost 
ludicrous by his emendations. Parr and 
Porson? Venerable names, but the mind 
turns from them wearily, as from a dry and 
thirsty land where no water is, to catch the 
gladder, fuller, more human accents that ring 
from the pioneer scholar of a New World and 
a New Age: ‘‘In order to a knowledge of 
the resources of the scholar, we must not rest 
in the use of slender accomplishments,—of 
faculties to do this and that other feat with 
words ; but we must pay our vows tothe 
highest power, and pass, if it be possible, by 
assiduous love and watching into the visions 
of absolute truth. The growth of the intel- 
lect is strictly analogous in all individuals. 
It is the larger reception of a common soul.’’ 

The medizval scholar was the monk, a 
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man set apart from the ways of men, walled 
about by stone, walking amid tombs and 
marble images, speaking a deadtongue. The 
tradition of solitude as the essential environ- 
ment of the scholar shows abundant traces 
in England’s great twin universities, with 
their austerely beautiful, secluded colleges, 
whose cloistral walks and dreamy gardens 
are still paced by the gowned figures that 
look to a stranger’s eye more like a picture 
of the past than to-day’s reality. Itis only 
within the present generation that the Fel- 
lows of Oxford and Cambridge have been 
permitted to marry. 

But there is truth as well as falsehood in 
the monastic conception of the scholar’s iso- 
lation from the world. The falsehood is ob- 
vious. Howcan the man of thought verify 
his thinking so surely as by action? If the 
scholar is to strike his questions down 
through books into life, must he himself not 
live? Cana man know more than he is? 
Unless we conceive of wisdom as an excres- 
cence rather than a development, we are 
eager to grant that the deepest experiences, 
the widest sympathies, the warmest relation- 
ships, but enhance the value of the thought- 
product. The scholarship of the future, no 
longer the pale growth of libraries alone, will 
have in itself all sweet and generous flavors 
of the open air and the unstinted sunshine. 

Yet none the less is it true that the life of 
thought must be ever in large degree the 
life of solitude,—not solitude as the Middle 
Ages would create it, by massive walls and 
hushed retreats and stained glass windows 
that bewitch the light of common day toa 
blind ecstasy of color, but the solitude of 
the unshared quest, the incommunicable 
vision. Not in the thick of the civic throng 
nor by his own bright fireside may the 
scholar long escape his lonely destiny. And 
often may he be driven to flee and hide him- 
self, for a season, from the faces and voices 
even of his best-beloved to gird himself in 
secret for his strenuous toil of thought. For, 
to quote from Emerson once again: ‘‘ What is 
the hardest task in the world? Tothink. I 
would put myself in the attitude to look in 
the eye an abstract truth, and I cannot. I 
blench and withdraw on this side and on 
that. I seem to know what he meant, who 
said: No man can see God face to face and 
live.” 

It is then no light achievement to win and 
to wear this shining name of scholar. 


WOMAN AS SCHOLAR. 


Woman, in becoming an aspirant for it, rec- 
ognizes the height of the grace toward which 
she reaches, but she rejoices in the upward 
strain. She would not have the mission of 
the scholar contracted by a hairbreadth for 
her. She would hope, instead, to discover 
new heart-space in it, to humanize and spir- 
‘itualize learning. Yet she would not spare 
her labor in the acquisition of knowledge. 
England’s queen of poets, she whose inspi- 
ration flowed so largely from Hellenic 
springs, tells us how, a lonely, sequestered 
girl, she ‘“‘read Greek as hard under the trees 
as some of your Oxonians in the Bodleian, 
gathered visions from Plato and the drama- 
tists, and ate and drank Greek, and made my 
head ache with it.’’ George Eliot did not 
become a philosopher by accident. Diligent 
was the apprenticeship she served among her 
books, English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the mind that 
plunged so boldly into the troubled sea of 
thought, bringing forth pearls whose fiction- 
setting enriches and makes manifest their 
beauty, had been trained and equipped by 
the severest study. 

Does the essential nature of woman in any 
way unfit her for the life of scholarship? 
Her ability asa student is now generally 
conceded, but when it comes to the higher, 
thornier, lonelier path of independent re- 
search, how then? Caroline Herschel, who 
discovered eight comets and wore the coveted 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, was made an astronomer by love of her 
brother,—a pure, self-sacrificing, glorious 
devotion, and, says the approving biogra- 
pher, ‘‘supremely womanly.’’ Butis then 
the love of truth for truth’s own sake un- 
womanly? The abstracted thinker must for- 
feit something in the way of practical facili- 
ties, the patient investigator must endure 
heart-sickening delays and disappointments, 
the sage must, be content, amid the ridicule 
and pity of his own generation, to labor for 
a day his eyes will never see. Has woman 
the strength of soul for such destinies as 
these? Let the future reveal whether she, 
who in the past has ever been so swift to re- 
nounce, at the call of love or duty, her per- 
sonal ease and, harder yet, the world’s good 
name, and, hardest of all, the sympathy of 
the honored and beloved, is deaf only to the 
clarion-voice of truth. 

For now, at last, is dawning her era of in- 
tellectual opportunity. Without sound learn- 
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ing there can be no scholarship. Brilliant 
and inspiring conversation there may be, as 
in the French salons of the last century ; 
there has been a certain measure of artistic 
attainment, literary, musical, dramatic, with 
brush and with chisel. Of clever statesman- 
ship there have been examples, and of phil- 
anthropic reforms no lack. Exceptional 
circumstances, as at Bologna in the Middle 
Ages or in the proudest homes of England 
before the wave of the classical renaissance, 
have produced exceptional women. But in 
the main, up to the present time, a woman 
born with a thirst for scholarship has found 
the barriers in her path well nigh insur- 
mountable. Remember Harriet Martineau, 
rising early and watching late to wrest from 
sleep the only hours she dared give to her 
arduous studies in the classics, philosophy, 
and theology. For in her youth, as she her- 
self has told us, ‘‘ It was not thought proper 
for young ladies to study very conspicuously, 
and especially with pen in hand.”’ Ah, the 
thralldom of girlhood to that word proper / 
Or set the education of Mary Somerville 
over against the privilege of an American 
girlto-day. To the joyous little gypsy, 
racing about the sands of a lonely seaport on 
the Firth of Forth, came as her first taste of 
culture the reading aloud a paper of the 
Spectator (hated forever after) to her father 
each morning after breakfast ; then followed 
a year in stiff stays at boarding-school, 
whence she returned still unable to write or 
spell ; then a new school resulting in a mas- 
tery of plain sewing ; then the village dom- 
inie for evening lessons ; then social life in 
Edinburgh and four hours a day at the 
piano, with dancing and deportment, with 
drawing and painting, with a course at the 
pastry-cook’s in the making of creams and 
jellies. Through a fashion magazine comes 
the first hint of algebra, and this she follows 
up by conning a stray volume on navigation. 
She would read Euclid at night, after the late 
supper-parties, and is forbidden because of 
the waste of candles, but she cannot be pre- 
vented from poring over her book by earliest 
daylight, wrapt in a blanket against the chill 
of dawn. She is wedded and widowed, a 
woman thirty-three years of age, before she 
is so free of social restrictions as to be able to 
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pursue a systematic study of mathematics 
and the physical sciences; so scanty was 
her opportunity as compared with ours. 
What of our achievement as compared with 
hers? 

For the admission of women to college 
lecture-rooms, though the movement, ever 
broadening, is still incomplete, had its be- 
ginnings some twenty-five years back. For 
instance, it was in 1864 that the doors of 
Zurich University opened just wide enough 
to let one Russian lady through. In less 
than ten years an hundred and fourteen 
women were studying there together and 
taking creditable rank. The old outcry that 
a girl was physically and mentally incapaci- 
tated for a student’s career is sinking into 
silence. In its stead a murmur of questions 
grows yearly more audible: ‘‘Is woman ca- 
pable of profound and fruitful scholarship? 
Where are the women who should begin to 
be known as authorities on these subjects in 
which they have had at least a fair prelim- 
inary training? Where is the record of their 
researches? What student in any branch of 
learning finds indispensable a woman’s 
book ?”’ 

Such questioners we may distinctly point 
to a few women; to a few discoveries ; toa 
few books ; we may with justice protest that 
the demand is premature,—that a quarter of 
a century is too brief a time for the ripening 
of the slow harvests of thought; we may 
plead still unconquered disadvantages of do- 
mestic and social environment ; but in our 
own spirits, meanwhile, we may well 
strengthen the scholarly resolve and purify 
the scholarly ideal, lest the twentieth century 
have cause to echo the grumble of the eight- 
eenth. Foracertain wiseacre, ponderously 
commending ‘‘the prodigious learning” of 
Hypatia, garnishes his statement that she 
was made ‘‘ Head of the Platonic School at 
Alexandria”? by the gibe: ‘‘This was an- 
other guess Thing, God knows, than taking 
the Degree of Doctor in any of the Faculties, 
which oneor two Women have not long since 
done, for which they have been loaded with 
fulsome Elogies, tho’ producing no Effects 
suitable to the Titles they have so much amb1- 
tioned.”’ 

LonpDon, December 29, 1890. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WILD GARDEN. 
BY MARY TREAT. 


O be successful in making a 
wild garden depends great- 
ly upon our surroundings 
and upon our ambition in 
this direction. If we have 
only a few feet of ground 
in some shady nook, on 
the north side of a build- 
ing or beneath the shade 
of trees, we can have a 
constant succession of 
flowers from early spring 

until late autumn. And to all lovers of 
flowers this wild nook will be more enjoyable 
than a prim conventional garden of florist’s 
flowers. 

The wild garden will be vastly more satis- 
factory if it comes by slow growth. 

It should never be made in haste, but as 
we have time now and then in any season of 
the year to wander amid nature’s groves and 
gardens and note how the wild things which 
we desire grow, and also notice their sur- 
roundings and the trees which overshadow 
them, we shall be better prepared to know 
with what we can best succeed. 

There is but little difficulty in growing 
many of our earliest spring flowers. The 
Hepatica, and Blood-root, and Wind-flower 
and Spring-beauty, and the Trilliums, and all 
of our lovely violets will grow alirost any- 
where in good garden soil. But there are 
others which require skill and patience to 
make live and thrive after being removed 
from their native haunts. 

Perhaps if I give some account of my own 
failures and successes with wild plants it 
may hefp those who wish to secure some of 
these shy woodland gems. In my wild gar- 
den I have some shady places where I con- 
centrated my skill on some of the most diffi- 
cult of our wild flowers. One of these places 
is an irregular spot only about fourteen feet 
the longest way, and about ten feet in the 
widest part. It is situated between three 
trees which form a kind of triangle. A large 
oak, the body of which is covered with En- 
glish Ivy mingled with variegated Euony- 
mous, and an old Pine (Pinus rigidus) min- 
gies its leaves with those of the oak, and a 


Trumpet-creeper has climbed up its rugged 
sides to its very top, showing clusters of 
bright scarlet flowers among the deep green 
pine needles. The other tree is a cedar with 
branches nearly to the ground. This little 
spot is the most attractive place in my gar- 
den, almost more to me than ail the rest of 
the half acre devoted to wild plants. It is 
wonderful how many things grow in this 
spot. From early spring until late autumn 
it is never without flowers. 

Among the first things to greet mein 
spring are the lovely blossoms of the Trailing- 
arbutus, or May-flower—not stingy little clus- 
ters of bloom, but large, compact bunches of 
flowers. I have had many failures with this 
charming plant, but at last have succeeded 
in establishing it. I found a fine patch of 
the plants in the woods under a pine tree, 
and removed quite a large section of earth 
with all of the other things that were grow- 
ing on it and planted all beneath the old pine in 
my garden. It has now bloomed three sea- 
sons and is spreading and growing all the 
time. Other evergreen trailers are also here, 
The little Twin-flower (Linn@za barcalis) is 
among my treasures, and our little Partridge- 
berry (M/itchella vepens) grows luxuriantly. 
Its small shining leaves strung along in 
pairs are pretty the entire year, and in June 
it is covered with small pink and white flow- 
ers, succeeded by the double berries, which 
turn scarlet as they ripen, remaining on the 
piant until the following season, making it 
as attractive in winter as in summer. An- 
other little plant is the Dalibarda, a low 
creeping perennial belonging in the Rose 
family. With us—in southern New Jersey— 
the leaves are nearly or quite evergreen, and 
its pretty white flowers last from June until 
August. The spicy, aromaticcreeping Win- 
tergreen flourishes among the rest, and very 
pretty it looks in winter with its shining 
leaves and bright red berries. 

Scattered among these trailers are both 
species of Hepatica, and the Blood-root, and 
Spring-beauty, and Wind-flower, and the 
Wood-sorrel (Oxalis violacea), and several 
species of violets. And here, too, are some 
of our lovely orchids—the Lady’s-slipper, the 
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low purplish pink one (Cypripedium acaule) 
and the fragrant yellow one (C. parviflorum) 
blossom every spring. 

The dwarf perennial Lark-spur (Delphin- 
ium tricorne) with spikes of brilliant blue 
flowers, and the wild Hyacinth (Scilla Fra- 
servi) with a long raceme of pale blue flowers, 
bloom here as well as in their native home 
on the Western prairies. 

These early flowers are succeeded by sev- 
eral species of our low growing ferns, which 
are beautiful throughout the rest of the sea- 
son. On the outer edgeof this spot are larger 
later blooming plants, and also some of our 
large ferns. Two species of Osmunda—the 
cinnamon and the royal fern, and our chain 
ferns, the Woodwardia—both species. 

The Wild Lily (Lilium canadense) unfolds 
its nodding flowers by the side of the ferns, 
with Rudbeckias and low growing Sun- 
flowers as companions. Some of these Rud- 


beckias and Sunflowers are annuals from 
Texas and grow readily from seed. When 
planted early they commence to bloom by the 
’ first week in July and continue until frost. 
In August the Asters and Eupatoriums 
and Golden-rods begin to mingle with the 
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Sunflowers, making a brilliant display. 

As the Golden-rod has become our national 
flower, it will naturally be more noticed and 
sought after than heretofore. And as we 
have some forty or more species growing in 
the Northern states there will be little diffi- 
culty in securing some pretty ones in every 
locality. One of the most desirable and ear- 
liest blooming of all is the sweet-scented 
Golden-rod (Solidago odora). It is widely 
distributed, from Maine to Florida, and 
commences to bloom here about the middle 
of July. The flowers are bright yellow in a 
one-sided spreading panicle, and it has 
smooth shining leaves which, when crushed, 
give a pleasant aniseodor. This species, to- 
gether with some of the later blooming ones, 
will give us flowers from July until October. 

Those who live near the coast should not 
neglect the beautiful salt-marsh Golden-rod 
(S. sempervirens). It hasthick,very smooth, 
large shining leaves and fine large heads of 
bright golden flowers. Although it is a salt- 
marsh plant, it has become established here, 
some forty miles inland, as one of our wayside 
flowers. The seed, no doubt, has been brought 
and disseminated with salt-marsh hay. 


WOMAN’S WORLD IN LONDON. 
BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. 


AVE you read Miss Olive 

Schreiner’s ‘‘ Three Dreams 

in a Desert,” in her book 

just published, and do you 

remember, I wonder, the 

poor creature she found ly- 

ing prone in the sand, help- 

less under the burden of 

subjection man had tied on 

with the broad band of In- 

evitable Necessity? What a dream of the 

very far past that is! Certainly there is 

not much subjection about the women of 

England to-day. No matter what happens, 

their voice is heard and is no small factor in 
the force called general opinion. 

For many weeks past they have most in- 
terested themselves in events not concerning 
them as women merely, but of vital impor- 
tance to everybody over here; I believe it is 
Mr. Justin McCarthy who thinks it the bus- 
iness of women nowadays to form a Woman’s 
G-Apr. 


party, just as the Irish have made an Irish 
party, and to be indifferent to every thing 
that does not affect this feminine faction, 
either for good or evil. But evidently they 
do not agree with him, and within the last 
month or two they have not bothered them- 
selves about their own affairs half so much 
as about the unfortunate Irish crisis, which 
has almost paralyzed the political world, and 
‘**General’’ Booth’s scheme for saving the 
‘submerged tenth,”’ to which the unusually 
severe winter has attracted the attention of 
every woman sensitive to the suffering of 
others. 

Of course, you in America have heard al- 
most as much as we have of the great Booth 
scheme. But even if you had not, it would 
not be for me to discuss it. However, as I 
am writing about the doings of London 
women, I can’t help at least mentioning the 
position they have taken in the matter, since 
they have not been wholly passive. The se- 
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verity of the weather has made many only 
too ready to sympathize with any scheme for 
the alleviation of the misery of the poor and 
unemployed. But I see that two of the lead- 
ing papers for women have expressed disap- 
proval, based on sound economic principles, 
of the new charitable enterprise. It is dis- 
couraging too to find that ‘‘ General ’’ Booth 
ignores absolutely all charities and philan- 
thropic works save those of his own organi- 
zation. The Hallelujah Lassies, though 
more in evidence because of their conspicuous 
dress, their musical methods, their presence 
on almost every main London thoroughfare 
with the War Cry for sale, have not labored 
harder in the good cause than women who 
are not enrolled under their banner. But the 
London charities directed by women is too 
large a subject for a short letter. Their in- 
fluence is felt in the school-room and the 
factory, in the workhouse and the hospital ; 
and only the other day I heard Miss Cobden, 
ata little gathering in the house of Mrs. 
Haweis, the well-known writer and wife 
of the still better known author, read a paper 
on the importance of retaining women in the 
County Council, if only because of their ser- 
vices to poor female lunatics and prisoners. 
What woman is not interested, and right- 
ly so, in the dress reform agitation? What 
we do in this world depends greatly upon 
what we wear. Tight stays and long trains 
are enemies to healthy exercise, mental and 
physical. Therehas been great excitement 
here over a new dress for the street, invented 
by a Mrs. Hancock, which is to insure com- 
fort and cleanliness in the mud and slush of 
London. The costume suggested is a cross 
between the ordinary tailor-made tweed for 
the moors and the French woman’s jaunty 
hunting dress. Knee-breeches, gaiters to the 
knees, a plain skirt falling to a little above 
the ankles. It sounds sensible, does it not? 
But, while I have looked at pictures of it in 
many papers, daily and weekly, I have not 
once seen the actual dress itself. The truth 
is, it is the ideal dress only for the street, and 
how many working women, who above all 
others need something of the kind, can afford 
a costume which must be changed as soon as 
they go indoors? Besides, it is becoming 
only to the few, and let women talk as they 
may, they still care more for the becoming 
than for comfort in dress. Ii not, why are all 
women’s papers filled with advertisements of 
beauty doctors and court milliners? 





In the literary and artistic world, women 
are very busy. The most interesting course 
of lectures that could be attended in London 
just now is being given by a woman, Mrs. J. 
R. Green, widow of the historian of the En- 
glish people, to whom we all owe so much. 
Hersubject is ‘‘ English Towns and Howthey 
Won their Freedom ’’; and that she is recog- 
nized as an authority by men whose judg- 
ment is to be respccted, is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Leslie Stephens was in the chair on 
the occasion of her first lecture at University 
Hall, the West-End Toynbee Hall, founded 
by Mrs. Humphrey Ward a few months ago. 
Miss Schreiner’s book of ‘‘Dreams,’’ to 
which I referred, is counted among the most 
important publications of the season, as in- 
deed it ought to be; for Miss Schreiner has 
not only something to say, but she cares ery 
much about the way shesays it, a rare virtue 
in these days, though even the prophets of 
old did not disdain literary form. Is it nota 
sign of the times, that when a dinner is given 
by the staff of a paper, the women journalists 
are included? At the birthday banquet in 
honor of Mr. Thomas of the Graphic, two 
women who work for that journal were also 
present. And I hear that that clever paper, 
The National Observer, is to have a regular 
monthly dinner, in which both its men and 
women contributors are to take part. 

A very interesting exhibition of Women’s’ 
Handicrafts has lately been held in the West- 
minster Town Hall. But let me admit at 
once that its interest depended rather upon 
its aims and objects and upon its shortcom- 
ings (paradoxical as this may sound) than 
upon the actual things exhibited. It was 
organized and managed by Woman, a paper 
very like the exhibition which it has organ- 
ized : interesting because of what it wants to 
do rather than what it does. The exhibition, 
intended to encourage woman’s work and to 
point out new forms of fairly remunerative 
employments and undertakings suitable to 
feminine capabilities, fell much beneath the 
level of handicrafts exhibitions to which 
men and women both contribute. The trail 
of the amateur was over it all. Work, in too 
many cases, was admitted, not because it was 
good, but because it was done by a woman. 
Women who really do some of these things 
well were unfortunately not represented at all. 
Some employments that ought to be practical 
enough, such as the making of cigarettes, 
seemed to be made un-practical when taken 
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up by ‘‘gentlewomen”’ who, one learned at the 
exhibition, weretoturn them out by a machine 
that could not begin to compete in rapidity 
with ordinary machines used in the same 
manufacture, and therefore the cigarettes 
would be nowhere when offered in the market. 
The very band, composed of women, who 
played in the exhibition rooms, never rose 
above mediocrity. 

But this weakness in the show, to me, had 
its important significance. Women nowa- 
days are rightly struggling to be indepen- 
dent, but too often they refuse to pay theonly 
price at which this independence can be se- 
cured. They play with an art or profession 
to which men devote their lives. They dabble 
alittle in paint, and then hope to compete 
with men who have studied for years. They 
imjtate the work of others and then wonder 
that their second-hand productions cannot 
rival the originals. Or else, at a certain crit- 
ical point in their working career, their 
energy suddenly gives out. A case in point 
came under my notice only the otherday. A 
girl who had been studying in the Royal 
Academy schools won a prize for £400 for a 
decorative design ; when the work winning 
this prize is sufficiently good, the artist re- 
ceives a commission to carry it out on the 
walls of some public building. The student 
of whom I am speaking was the first woman, 
the third prize-holder, who received this com- 
mission. The honor was great. She was 
given the chance to execute her design in the 
dining-hall at Girton. And what did she do 
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then? Threw it over because of the labor it 
would entail. The probability is that such a 
chance will never again come in her way. 

Of course this is not true of all women. 
The London exhibition counted among its 
exhibitors several who showed that women, 
as well as men, can be business-like and that 
when they are, when they cease to be ama- 
teurish, independence is easily enough 
achieved. Type-writers, milliners, dress- 
makers (though of the two latter only acouple 
contributed), decorators and furnishers like 
Mrs. Garing Thomas, already well-known in 
London, sent examples of workmanship that 
would have found a place in any exhibition. 
Indeed when I saw what very creditable 
things are being doneby Mrs. Garing Thomas, 
I wondered why more women at home have 
not gone in for household decoration and 
furnishing. It is pleasant work and it can 
be made to pay. 

But I am convinced that the Women’s 
Handicrafts exhibition will have accom- 
plished a great good—though perhaps not 
exactly the end it had in view—ifit convinces 
many women now toiling in vain, that they 
will never find fairly remunerative occupa- 
tions until they set themselves down to work 
in genuine earnest and seek success as men 
seek it, by the excellence of what they produce 
without reference to their sex. We must not 
expect to enjoy all the advantages of our 
new independence and to retain all the priv- 
ileges of our old subjection. 

LONDON, January, 1891 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


HE unanimity with which 
women all over the coun- 
try write to ask why 
saleswomen whose hours 
are long and pay is small 
do not go into domestic 
service implies two 
things. First, that they 
are interested in the sub- 
ject, and, second, that 

they are confronted by the domestic problem. 

It may be said at the outset that sales- 
women are as essential as servants. If the 
regiments of women now standing in shops 





were to walk out in a body and individually 
engage in kitchens, their places would be 
immediately filled and the condition of af- 
fairsin theshops remain unchanged. Itis this 
fact that causes those who believe that the law 
of supply and demand is something too sa- 
cred to be interfered with tocry ‘‘ hands off.”’ 
But nature’s laws receive no such immunity; 
since we will even lend an umbrella to the 
improvident man there seems to be no reason 
why we should not defend ourselves against 
economic laws when they press too cruelly. 
But admitting that domestic service would 
be a remedy, why will the saleswoman not ex- 
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change the illy ventilated shops and scanty 
pay for a service in which she has shelter, 
food, and can lay up money? Let the work- 
ing-woman answer for herself. Ata large 
meeting once held in New York City, Miss 
Arria Huntington, the daughter of Bishop 
Huntington, once asked this question. ‘‘ Be- 
cause the men whom we may hope to marry 
will not visit us in other people’s kitchens,”’ 
was the prompt reply. This removes the so- 
lution a step further ; that the working girl 
hopes to become a wife, mother, to have a 
home of her own, is a desire so natural and 
reasonable that nobody will blame her for it. 
It is in this hope she struggles on in factory 
and shop. 

If the mechanic, tradesman, clerk, whom 
she may expect to marry, were questioned, 
he might say that a man who may be a pos- 
sible ruler, and have his life written up as a 
campaign document does not want to read 
that he found his wife in Miss Blank’s 
kitchen, nor to have the Blanks giving rem- 
iniscences of his courtship below stairs. 
This view, idle, frivolous, unworthy as it 
may appear, is not the exclusive property of 
the working-girl and mechanic, it is held by 
the entire body of the people. An English- 
man once asked me what sort of servants the 

At first I did not know 
*‘Oh,”’ I said without a 


Americans made. 
what he meant. 
thought of vain boasting, ‘‘our servants are 
English, Irish, German, French—Americans 


are never servants.’’ This was merely stat- 
ing a fact; our servants are foreigners. 
When they become denationalized and Amer- 
ican they leave service. 

But admitting that we are all sensible peo- 
ple with no foolish ideas about what we call 
menial employments there are still cogent 
reasons why saleswomen will not go into 
domestic service, and these lie not in the ac- 
tual work but in the requirements of the ser- 
vice itself. The shop girl’s hours are long, 
but they are toan extent defined. During 
those hours she daily works harder and more 
continuously than she would have towork in 
most families. But she works elbow to el- 
bow, she is one of a community, she feels its 
esprit de corps, she shares with it good and 
ill fortune. 

When sheis through her work she is free; she 
rejoins her family, or she goes to her lodging, 
which, meanas it is, isher home. She may 
spend the evening washing clothes, or she 
may go to the theater; she may not have 
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good food, she may have a worse bed, but 
they are hers. 

It is useless to say that this is mere senti- 
ment and not to be weighed against more ma- 
terial benefits. In any case it is a sentiment 
we all feel and can appreciate at its full value. 

If a girl who has all these natural im- 
pulses,—this desire for friends, companion- 
ship, home, freedom, goes into service, what 
is her state? No matter how faithful and 
devoted her service, she is an alien and 
reduced to a state of pupilage. If she does 
general housework she is practically without 
companionship week in and week out; for 
she has no place in the family life. With the 
exception of every other Sunday, and in 
some families one afternoon a week, she is not 
allowed to go out except by special permis- 
sion. Although her work is over she must 
spend her solitary evenings in her room ; she 
may not care to read, and is perhaps too tired 
to sew. 

By far the larger number of mistresses re- 
gard this restraint as necessary for the mor- 
als of their servants, whom they look upon 
much as children of a larger growth. But to 
the girl it appears needlessly exacting, anda 
species of tyranny that she resents. 

If on the other hand domestic service as- 
sumed more of the natureof a business ; if 
when a girl’s services were no longer needed 
her hours were her own, and she free to go 
and come, it would attract that better and 
more capable class which now finds its 
way into factories and shops. She becomes 
a responsible being, fulfilling her duties, and 
otherwise living her own life, not a life pre- 
scribed for her. The objections to this busi- 
ness-like freedom that at once springs to the 
lips every one knows—the difficulty of soar- 
ranging household matters, questions of 
moral responsibility,andsoon. But against 
these it may be urged that this is a partial 
solution of the domestic problem that some 
women have tried with success, and which 
requires only certain mutual and definite 
understandings between employer and em- 
ployed. Acase in point is a lady who em- 
ploys three persons in her household, and 
who says, ‘Here is my work; it must be 
done.” The details of the doing, and the ar- 
rangement of their own time is left to the 
work people themselves, and with satisfac- 
tion to both parties to the agreement. 

Confidence on the one hand and fidelity on 
the other are apt’ to be reciprocal. 
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BY ANNA CHURCHELL CAREY. 


F all the inventions and 
discoveries which have 
been made recently,none 
will appeal so strongly 
to the housekeepers or 
do so much toameliorate 
the condition of the 
working classes as the 
Aladdin Oven, invented 
and patented by Edward 

Atkinson of Boston. This oven was put 
upon the market about two years ago ; it is 
rapidly making its way among the most in- 
telligent classes and meets a need of the rich 
and poor alike. Externally the oven looks 
like a paste-board box. It is made of sheet 
iron and incased in wood pulp, which is one 
of the best non-conductors of heat. The 
standard oven has an inside space eighteen 
inches in width, twelve inches in depth, and 
fourteen inches in height, containing mova- 
ble perforated sheet-iron shelves so as to di- 
vide it horizontally into four compartments. 
It is heated by a lamp of any make having 
a circular wick about one and one-half inches 
in diameter ; the Aladdin Oven is not in the 
least like an oil stove. This unsuspicious- 
looking wooden box stands on a table from 
twelve to eighteen inches in height, while 
underneath the table, sitting on the floor is 
the lamp, so placed that the opening in the 
bottom of the outer oven is directly over the 
lamp ; gas from a Bunsen burner at the rate 
of from four to six feet an hour may be used 
in place of oil. Care must be taken in man- 
aging the lamp used with the oven; ifthe 
flame is not turned up high enough it will 
not yield sufficient heat; if too high it will 
smoke, but the amount of care required is no 
more than one gives to the lamp on his par- 
lor or library table. 

Mr. Atkinson has proved to himself and to 
those who have seen his oven in operation 
that the conventional iron stove is wasteful, 
both in quantity and quality of food prepared 
and the amount of fuel consumed. Theodor 
of cooking that is so apparent in even the 
best regulated houses represents just so 
much wasted nutriment. Cooks have an er- 
roneous idea that quick roasting, baking, 
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and boiling are the best, but quite the con- 
trary istrue. Inthe first place it makes food 
indigestible, as for instance in bread and 
cake baking ; while in the second place the 
high degree of heat applied to the boiling of 
soup and the roasting of meat means a loss 
of nutriment and of flavor, for the essential 
oils are evaporated and lost. To quote Mr. 
Atkinson, ‘‘the smell of cooking in the ordi- 
nary way gives evidence of waste of flavoras 
well as a waste of nutritious properties ; and 
in most cases the unpleasant smell also gives 
evidence that the food is being converted into 
an unwholesome condition, conducive to in- 
digestion and dyspepsia.’’ Think of theloss 
of nutriment that goes on while onions are 
being boiled ! 

The accounts of the Aladdin Oven which 
come to us seem exaggerated, but it stands 
the test of actual experience : food in it is 
most delicious, and an inferior article cooked 
in this oven is more palatable and satisfying 
than thebest article prepared by the ordinary 
methods ; asparagus cooked in this way is of 
an unimaginably fine flavor, while oysters 
and game are beyond the praise of a connois- 
seur. After having once eaten food prepared 
in this way one can never be satisfied with 
the comparatively tasteless and indigestible 
meats and vegetables which are prepared by 
the best cooks on the best stoves. Thereare 
many persons who cannot eat sausage, ow- 
ing to the quantity of fat which it contains ; 
but when cooked at a low heat, as in an 
Aladdin Oven, and in a dish with a drainer 
in it which allows the oil to settle in the bot- 
tom, leaving the sausages free from it, they 
then make an appetizing and nutritious dish 
which a delicate person could digest. 

Mr. Atkinson has one of these ovens in use 
in the building in which he has his offices, 
and his employees have their mid-day meal 
cooked on it every day. To give the reader 
an idea of how unsuggestive the kitchen is 
of what goes on there, it is only necessary to 
say that the tenant occupying the room next 
but one to this kitchen did not find out till 
three weeks had elapsed that there was any 
cooking going on inthe building. Mr. At- 
kinson started this kitchen for the benefit of 
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his employees. He found that they were 
paying from thirty to fifty cents each per day 
for food- at cheap restaurants, and he pro- 
posed to them the formation of a co-opera- 
tive club for the purpose of furnishing whole- 
some noon-day meals prepared in the build- 
ing. Itwas agreed, and to-day hisemployees 
are furnished three-course meals consisting 
of soup or fish, boiled or roast meat, with 
vegetables, pudding or pie, and coffee, while 
the entire cost of fuel and food to each of the 
sixteen members averages from eighteen to 
twenty cents a day. 

Different articles of food can be cooked at 
the same time in the oven without any 
mingling of the flavors, because the lowtem- 
perature at which they are cooked does not 
allow the volatile oils to escape and mingle. 
It is of no common occurrence for Mr. At- 
kinson to serve a dinner of four or five 
courses—‘‘soup made the day before, re- 
heated ; fish, meat, game, potatoes, cauli- 
flower, asparagus, onions, tomatoes, and 
custard pudding—all cooked in the same 
oven at the same time in the dining-room, and 
served from the table, in the china or earthen 
dishes in which each had been cooked ; the 
only difference between one dish and another 


being in respect to the time in which it had 
been subjected to the heat of the lamp, yet 
without the least flavor or taint being car- 
ried from one kind of food to the other.”’ 

An Aladdin Oven necessitates learning a 
different time table from that used for the or- 


dinary cooking stove. As for instance it 
takes half an hour to broil a steak, two 
hours to bake large potatoes, and an hour 
and a quarter for beans, peas, or squash. 
One of the great charms of the oven is that 
it requires no watching. If one wishes to 
bake a sponge cake, all that is to be done 
after the dough is mixed is to look on the 
schedule that comes with each cooker to see 
just how long it takes sponge cake to bake. 
The cake can then be put into the oven and 
the cook need give it no more thought for 
two or three hours, whatever the time re- 
quired, confident that the steady heat to 
which it is subjected will turn out a perfectly 
baked cake. Provided the cake is properly 
mixed the result is certain. At the New 
England Kitchen in Boston where good food 
is furnished at a low price to working peo- 
ple, and where the Aladdin Oven, steam, and 
gas heat are used, they say that for making 
soups the oven far excels any thing else. To 
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make the best pea soup that was ever tasted, 
they put the unsoaked peas—with a small 
piece of pork, a little salt, pepper, onion, and 
sweet marjoram with enough water to cover— 
into an earthen pot and set it in the oven at 
four in the afternoon. Three hours later 
the lamp is filled and relighted and allowed 
to burn all night. It will go out of its own 
accord, and if a metallic lamp is used there is 
absolutely no danger ot its exploding. The 
soup is then rubbed through acolander, and 
with the addition of boiling water and a little 
thickening, it is ready to serve. 

Another advantage in the oven is that it 
reduces dish washing to the minimum, as 
the food may be, and usually is, served in the 
dishes in which it is cooked ; there are no 
heavy, greasy, iron pots and pans for the 
cook to handle. 

To people who keep but one servant or no 
servant at all, such a cooker is a boon. No 
stove will admit of the cook’s preparing the 
noonday dinner at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, putting it in the oven at that early hour 
and leaving it until it is time to serve the 
meal, and yet find every thing perfectly 
baked, as does the Aladdin Oven. Besides, 
this cooker may stand in the dining-room 
just behind the housekeeper so that-the 
dishes can be conveniently handed from the 
oven to the table. As there is no odor of 
food and no heat sent out from it there is no 
objection to having it there in summer time. 
With such an oven no cook can complain of 
the unbearable temperature of her kitchen 
in warm weather, nor can the family sufter 
from the heat which always comes from the 
room in which cooking is done during the 
summer months. 

With an Aladdin Oven and a Case Bread- 
Raiser there is no excuse for even a stupid 
cook to fail with her bread. No kneading is 
required, besides the bread does not have to 
raise over night. The bread is made in the 
morning, put in the bread-raiser for three 
hours, and then baked in the oven three 
hours and a half; no bread was ever more 
delicious. 

This oven does only cooking. It cannot 
heat a large quantity of water, or warm the 
kitchen in winter, or heat the irons for iron- 
ing; for these a small stove which demands 
but a small quantity of coal, wood, or coke 
will take the place of the wasteful range 
which is seen to-day in nearly every house. 

The price of the Aladdin Oven, including 
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the metallic table on which it stands, is 


family of sixteen persons for three months is 


twenty-five dollars. The lamp is extra and seven dollars, it is seen that the Aladdin 


costs about two dollars and ahalf. When 
one finds out by experience that the cost of 
fuel for this oven for supplying food toa 


Oven will soon pay for itself in economy of 
fuel alone, to say nothing of the economy of 
food. 


HOW MARRIAGE AFFECTS A WOMAN’S WAGES OR BUSINESS. 


BY LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, LL. B. 
Of the Boston Bar. 


T common law, a mar- 
ried woman could re- 
ceive no wages and 
could transact no busi- 
ness. Wages she 
might earn by her 
labor, it is true, but 
they must be paid to 

her husband and not 
to her, unless he authorized her to act as his 
agent to collect money due him. If without 
being so authorized, she collected the money 
for her work, her husband could compel her 
employer to pay it over again tohim. Business 
shecould not transact in her own name and for 
her own benefit, because she could not make 
any business contract whatever for which 
either she or her husband or her property could 
be held responsible. She could act as her hus- 
band’s agent to transact his business for him, 
and as his agent could make all necessary 
contracts, thereby binding him and his 
property but not herself or her property. 
This disability was not intended to work a 
hardship on the wife, but rather the contrary, 
for it was only a part of the entire scheme 
which assumed that wife and minor children 
were maintained solely by the husband, and 
that, the better to enable him to perform this 
duty, he must receive as his own all personal 
property belonging to the wife and all pro- 
ceeds of personal labor or business enterprise 
of wife and children until the latter should 
attain majority. 

The legal incapacity of a married woman 
to make a contract was also intended to pro- 
tect her against the undue influence which 
it was assumed her husband had over her. 
She could make no contract with him, nor 
he with her, and this disability of husband 
and wife to contract together still prevails in 
many states, Massachusetts among the num- 


ber, where otherwise, or with all other per- 
sons than the husband, a married woman 
may now make binding contracts of every 
kind and nature. The laws on this subject 
of the capacity of married women to make 
contracts, carry on business on their separate, 
independent account, and to receive the 
wages of their personal labor, differ very 
greatly in the different states. There is less 
difference on the question of wages; but in 
regard to business, the danger of fraud on 
the public and evasion of the just claims of 
creditors of the husband by a business ap- 
parently though not really carried on by the 
wife, necessitates the exercise of care in au- 
thorizing married women to transact busi- 
ness on their own account. These dangers 
are especially apparent when, as is often the 
case, the wife who has embarked in a busi- 
ness enterprise, employs her husband to work 
for her. 

It is easy to see how a man who wished to 
evade his creditors might secretly make over 
his business to his wife, and then continue 
therein as her employee and manager. His 
creditors might go on trusting him on the 
credit of the business, only to find out at last 
that the profits belonged to the wife and were 
claimed by her, by virtue of the rule of law 
now prevailing almost universally, which 
allows a wife to hold her property free from 
all claims of her husband or his creditors. 
To prove the fraud might be a very difficult 
and expensive proceeding. It ison this ac- 
count that protections of various kinds have 
been thrown about such transactions. In 
Massachusetts the law permits any married 
woman to carry on any business in her own 
tight, but if she would secure the stock and 
profits from liability of attachment by her 
husband's creditors, she must file with the 
town clerk a ‘‘ married woman’s certificate,”’ 
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setting forth the nature of the business, 
names, dates, and other facts which would 
serve to put creditors on their guard. So if 
the husband wishes to secure himself against 
possible liability for business debts contracted 
by his wife he may file such a certificate. 
Thus if any present or possible future credit- 
or of husband or wife is in doubt whom to 
trust or whether to trust at all, he may ex- 
amine the town records and satisfy himself. 

In such limited space as I have here at 
disposal, I will endeavor to give some idea of 
the law as at present prevailing in the vari- 
ous states of our country on this subject. 

A wife’s earnings or wages for personal 
labor belong exclusively to her in all states 
and territories excepting those in which the 
community system ot property prevails (see 
my article in this magazine for March); the 
District of Columbia, where, as I understand, 
a wife’s earnings still belong to her husband 
and his creditors unless he gives them to her 
or agrees that they shall be hers ; in Missouri, 
where her earnings may be taken by her hus- 
band’s creditor if the debt is one for neces- 
saries for herself or the family ; in Nebraska, 
where the rule is that of Missouri with the 
added condition that the creditor must first 
attempt to claim his due out of property be- 
longing to the husband; and in Tennessee, 
where the husband or his creditors (but not 
his ante-nuptial creditors) have absolute cen- 
trol over the wife’s earnings. 

A married woman may carry on any trade 
or business independently in the following 
states: Colorado ; Connecticut ; the Dakotas ; 
Illinois (but to form a business partnership, 
she must have her husband’s consent); Indi- 
ana; Iowa; Kansas ; practically so in Louisi- 
ana; Maine; Maryland; Massachusetts (but 
not as a partner with her husband, or as 
partner in any firm of which her husband is 
a member); Minnesota ; Mississippi ; probably 
Missouri ; Nebraska; New Hampshire ; New 
Jersey ; New York ; Ohio ; Oregon; Pennsyl- 
vania ; probably South Carolina ; Utah Terri- 
tory ; Vermont; Virginia ; Washington ; West 
Virginia ; and Wyoming. In Alabama, she 
must file her husband’s written consent to 
her independent business or trade relations 
in the Probate Court, unless her husband is 
insane, non-resident, or has abandoned her. 
In Arizona Territory she must give a formal 
public notice of her business in accordance 


with certain statutory regulations; so in 
Montana. In Arkansas she probably would 
have to record a schedule of her stock in 
trade, as she must of other personal property, 
in order to hold it unquestionably as her own. 
In California, Florida, Idaho Territory, and 
Nevada, she must obtain leave of court ac- 
cording to certain requirements in each state, 
to carry on business alone or as a ‘‘sole 
trader,’’ as it is sometimes called. In Dela- 
ware it is doubtful to what extent a married 
woman may assume business relations and 
responsibilities. I do not know exactly how 
the law stands on this point in the District 
of Columbia. In Georgia she may become a 
‘*free trader’’ if her husband consents there- 
to, by publishing such consent for one month 
in a newspaper. In Michigan also she must 
have her husband’s consent. In Kentucky 
the court may authorize her to transact busi- 
ness in herown name if she and her husband 
join in a petition to that effect; or she may 
do so without such permission if her husband 
has abandoned her, or is in the penitentiary 
for an unexpired term of more than one year, 
or has left the state and fails to maintain her, 
or if she has come to the state alone without 
him. In North Carolina, an ante-nuptial 
contract, signed and recorded, or her hus- 
band’s consent after marriage, also written, 
acknowledged, and recorded, will authorize a 
wife to carry on independent business. In 
Tennessee she cannot carry on any trade or 
business in her own name unless her husband 
is insane, so also in Rhode Island, she can 
only carry on a separate trade or business if 
her husband is insane, except that if a woman 
comes into the state alone and lives here 
without her husband for a year, she has the 
powers and rights of a widow, but only 
until such time as he may follow her into the 
state; and except also that if a husband un- 
justifiably abandons his wife or fails for six 
months to provide for her, being of sufficient 
ability so to do, she may obtain from the 
court the powers of a single woman. In 
Texas I understand that a wife cannot legally 
engage in separate trade or business; and 
that in Wisconsin she can do so, free from 
her husband’s control and debts only if he 
has deserted her or failed to provide for her 
support. 

‘The subject of my next paper will be ‘‘ How 
a Married Woman May Make a Will.”’ 
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A CABINET 


BY MRS. 


ANY habits which have be- 
come crystallized into customs 
in the official etiquette of Wash- 
ington life, have formed them- 
selves without premeditation or 
expectation on the part of those 

who introduced them that they would become 
recognized as binding. A careful study of the 
growth of social life at the Capitol fails to 
indicate just when the practice of keeping 
open house on Wednesday afternoons be- 
came an accepted fact with the Cabinet 
members. 

It has, however, the force of precedent so 
far as the memory of existing Washington 
society is concerned, and it would require 
considerable argument, if not endanger his 
position, for a Cabinet officer to disregard 
this unwritten law. At the opening of our 
national history, Washington was but a 
village with important clusters of official 
residences stationed at intervals along the 
route between the Executive Mansion and 
the Capitol. Itis only since the Civil War 
that it has lost its provincial appearance and 
assumed the air of city life. Forms which 
had the significance at the outset of neigh- 
borly good feeling have now the weight of 
official position. 

As in most cities, the west is the court end 
of Washington. On sunny Wednesday 
afternoons in January and February one is 
almost tempted to fancy that a bit of actual 
court life has transplanted itself on this 
democratic soil, the carriages with obsequi- 
ous, liveried coachmen, and footmen and 
ladies in the elegance of rich fabrics and fine 
feathers so crowd the streets of this neigh- 
borhood. The comparison frequently drawn 
between Paris and Washington never holds 
better than upon such afternoons when the 
fashionable world, abroad in its gala attire, 
gives an animation and sparkle to the street 
scene which suggest the perennial light- 
heartedness of the French capital. 

Any one, bearing the passport of respecta- 
bility and good-breeding, stirred by patriotic 
or inquisitive instincts, may present his 
card at the doors of the Cabinet households 
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and receive a welcome from the inmates. 
The hours and form of reception are the same 
at all the houses, but one’s fancy suggests 
that the flowers have the sweetest perfume 
in the parlors of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that a scholarly element predominates among 
the guests at the home of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who supervises the scientific 
bureaus, and that familiar military and 
naval faces are more frequent at the houses 
of their respective Cabinet chiefs. 

The deaths which followed so closely 
in the family of Secretary Blaine at the 
opening of the first social season of the 
present administration, closed from public 
approach what probably would have been the 
most popular household. The days of re- 
tirement are not yet completed, and only 
personal friends presume to call at the inter- 
esting old brick mansion facing Lafayette 
Square, which has secured for itself historical 
permanence as the residence of two noted 
statesmen, Seward and Blaine. 

The brilliant entertainments, which during 
the Cleveland régime piqued public curiosity 
at the home of Secretary Whitney, caused a 
prestige for lavish hospitality to become as- 
sociated with hishouse. Whenitwas known 
that the in-coming Postmaster-General had 
secured it, general expectation took the form 
of a prophecy that he would sustain its past 
distinction. Reputed the wealthiest man in 
the Cabinet, and one whose business capacity 
and energy had made his name familiar over 
the country, Mr. Wanamaker was the most 
suitable candidate for the réle of social leader. 
A square red brick house on I Street, built a 
couple of generations ago by a retired army 
officer, when the gentry of Washington built 
for themselves in the midst of pleasant gar- 
dens substantial houses with wide halls and 
broad, inviting entrances, it has by its spa- 
cious rooms and convenient location proved 
to be well fitted for hospitality, though the 
houses on either side have pushed up so 
closely that it has lost its air of independence 
and one would pass it by without suspecting 
it to be the focus of so much newspaper 
gossip. 
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The society column in the daily press gives 
notice of the intentions of the Cabinet house- 
holds for the convenience of visitors in the 
city. As you ascend the steps to the 
Postmaster-General’s house on Cabinet Day 
between the hours of 3 and5p.m., ‘‘ But- 
tons’’ is found waiting with his hand on the 
knob to swing open the door with a prompt- 
ness which anticipates the bell. A dignified 
English man-servant receives your card on a 
silver tray and passes it toa still more im- 
pressive personage, who as you cross over 
the threshold of the receiving room calls your 
name aloud in such decisive tones that you 
are startled at your own importance, and sur- 
prised that the announcement falls unheeded 
on all but the listening ears of the hostess, 
who standing within a few feet of the door- 
way extends her hand and repeats your 
name coupled with the stereotyped greeting— 
‘“‘happy to meet you’’—then turns and in- 
troduces you to the daughter or friend who 
may be assisting her to receive. Unless the 
rooms are fairly empty or you are a personal 
friend, you are not expected to engage your 
hostess in further conversation, as the line of 
visitors on pleasant afternoons is sometimes 
an almost unbroken one, and necessitates 
» brief recognitions. 


The rooms from which daylight has been 
excluded, that the glow from numerous lamps 
with rosy shadings may give a softened col- 
oring to the scene, are fragrant with the odor 
of flowers and rich with artistic and effective 


decoration. A half dozen young girls who 
have been invited to aid in receiving are 
scattered through the rooms, in gowns as ar- 
tistic as their surroundings, and by their 
merry chatter as they greet friends among 
the guests, help to dispel the formality of the 
first introduction. Beyond the double suite 
of parlors is the ball-room which the Whit- 
neys added to the house, and whose light is 
arranged to serve the needs ofa picture gal- 
lery. The walls hung with embossed leather 
and crimson damask are covered with fine 
paintings, largely representative of the 
modern French masters. The lover of sensu- 
ous impressions receives a feast amid the 
luxuriance of the tropical foliage of palms, 
the gorgeous dyes of Oriental rugs and hang- 
ings, the rich embroideries, and bric-d-brac 
which are thrown about with lavish profu- 
sion, making a suitable tableau from an 
Arabian Night tale. The color, warmth, and 
beauty tempt one to linger beyond the con- 
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ventional ten-minutes, which should be the 
extreme limit for such a call, including a 
visit to the dining-room. Good sense is at 
present fashionable. Instead of the hot 
dishes and elaborate ménu spread a few 
years ago, the simplest entertainment is 
given with dainty accompaniments of china 
and glass. Flowers, candelabra, with blos- 
soming candle-shades, and embroidered linen 
set offthe table upon which are found the 
tea-urn, the chocolate pot, sweet biscuits, 
salted almonds, and bon-bons. 

It is in good form if the reception is a small 
one, to wish your hostess ‘‘ good morning’”’ 
as you leave, but, as arule, the departures 
are taken without that courtesy as the con- 
stant entrances and exits would create con- 
fusion. 

The Cabinet ladies formerly returned 
within a week the calls of those who gave a 
known address in the city, but as Washing- 
ton outgrew its provincial character, the pile 
of cards left at the door became each year 
more formidable. It was manifestly impos- 
sible to continue such a social form. The 
duty of acknowledging the compliment of a 
visit is now turned over to the private secre- 
tary or general factotum, who making out 
the weekly list of obligations is driven about 
from house to house and leaves the cards of 
the family—that of the master being en- 
graved simply, The Secretary of —— (what- 
ever department he may occupy), the ladies 
bearing the surname only. This relief from 
the burdensome task of official courtesy 
leaves the Cabinet ladies at liberty to assume 
whatever réle they choose in the social life 
of the city, saving the imperative duty of 
personally calling first each year upon the 
wives of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
and the wives of Senators. The question of 
social precedence ina land where equality 
was the key-stone of the Constitution was a 
delicate one to adjust, especially as official 
positions clearly evoked social pride in their 
holders. Happily the dilemma between the 
contending parties resolved itself without 
further acrimony than a few bitter words in 
past administrations. The Cabinet house- 
holds accepted their place as lower in the 
scale than senatorial honors. 

Mrs. Morton receives on Cabinet days, 
though the wives of former Vice-Presidents 
have occasionally chosen to receive on 
Thursdays (the day selected by the Senators’ 
households), in this way emphasizing their 
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husbands connection with the legislative 
body. 

Had the headquarters of our national gov- 
ernment, as those of other countries, been 


gI 
merce, the official life might not have been 
able to assume the dominant social tone it 
has secured in Washington—a city built up 
almost exclusively in the interests of govern- 


seated in the central city of trade and com- ment institutions. 
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BY NETTIE J. HUNT. 


y= the reed-grass bends and lightly sways, 
And the rushes sigh, 
Thro’ the tenderly-tinted and golden days 
Wheels the dragon-fly. 


And its bright wings shine and swing and sway 
By the placid stream, 

And it floats and skims and quivers away 
Like a haunting dream. 


And down by the reedy margin there, 
As frail as can be, 

Almost afraid of the summer air, 
Cower birdlings three, 


And wondering, gaze at the dizzy flight 
And dazzling hue, 

And watch it poise in the morning light 
Under heaven’s blue. 


* * * * * * * * 


But be sure when hearts are strong and gay, 
That the wings will grow; 
And that which lies on the earth, some day 
May heavenward go ! 
* * * * * * * * 


Down by the brook lay the glittering thing, 
Lifeless lay and cold,— 

With the splendor gone from dazzling wing 
That had shone in gold. 


* * * * * * * * 


Up in the blue, with a song-burst free, 
Soared away on high 

The birds that had pined and longed to be 
Like the dragon-fly ! 
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ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER WINCHELL, the 
distinguished geologist and author of the 
well-known ‘‘ Walks and Talks in the Geo- 
logical Field,””’ which the members of the 
C. L. S. C. are now reading, died at his home 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, on February 19. 
Although nearly three-score and ten—he was 
born in 1824—he had shown to the world, up 
to within a few days of his death, no signs of 
waning vigor, although in truth symptoms of 
heart failure had been menacing him for some 
little time. His last appearance in public was 
in the r6le that has made him so well-known, 
that of a popular expounder of the doctrine of 
evolution. 

Few American scholars have reached with 
their booksandtheirthoughts somany Amer- 
ican households as did Dr. Winchell. It is not 
often that the gift of the original investigator 
and that of the popular expounder are so well 
combined in the same person. The scholar, 


absorbed in his specialty, and habitually writ- 
ing or speaking only for the small audience 
of his professional peers, is often impatient 
of the very thought of addressing himself to 


a wider public. Very likely he may feela 
sort of contempt for the popularizer. No 
such feeling found lodgement in the mind of 
Winchell. He took pride in the office of a 
teacher of the people at large. He loved to 
write for the general reader and to speak to 
popular audiences upon the vast conceptions 
and the far-flying speculations among which 
his own mind had come to be at home. He 
was especially in his element in combating 
the idea that the theory of evolution is out of 
harmony with the Bible. As tothe perma- 
nent value of what he did in this direction it is 
difficult to speak fairly without going into 
details. 

Along with his strong scientific bent Win- 
chell was a religious man ; more than this he 
was a churchman, a Methodist. He felt it 
his duty therefore to mediate in the much- 
talked-of ‘‘ conflict’’ between geology and the 
Bible. He felt it to be little short of suicidal 
on the part of the church to take an attitude 
ot hostility either to the spirit of scientific re- 
search or to the particular conclusions which 
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scientific men might reach in the conscien- 
tious study of facts. He saw about him, 
however, in the churches, not a little of this— 
as it seemed to him—suicidal hostility. And 
what stirred him more deeply, he also saw 
about him much painful perplexity. To 
many good people the problem was presen- 
ting itself as a choice between a humiliating 
Either and a terrible Or: either the irresist- 
ible conclusions of able minds using their 
faculties in an honest search for truth must 
be totally wrong or else the authority of the 
Bible as a divine word must be given up. He 
accordingly went to work to relieve this per- 
plexity. It seemed to him that the entire 
difficulty was due to an erroneous traditional 
interpretation of Genesis, and he accordingly 
set about showing how this interpretation 
could be modified so as to make the so-called 
nebular hypothesis and the whole doctrine of 
evolution not only not inconsistent with but 
confirmatory and illustrative of the Bible ac- 
count. The details of his argument are set 
forth in numerous books, pamphlets, and ad- 
dresses. 

Dr. Winchell was a man of wide attain- 
ments and prodigious industry. A complete 
catalogue of all his contributions to science, 
great and small, would comprise several hun- 
dred numbers, not to speak of his various 
works of a popular or semi-popular character. 
He was long State Geologist of Michigan, and 
was at the time of his death the president of 
the American Geological Society. But his in- 
terests were not confined to his specialty. 
He had a working familiarity with a dozen 
languages ; and was well-read in at least 
some lines of theology and philosophy. He 
had tried his hand with no mean success at 
modeling in clay. He was exceedingly fond 
of music and had long been the president of 
the flourishing University Musical Society at 
Ann Arbor. He was very methodical in all 
his habits and while always busy seemed 
never tobeinahurry. By those who know 
him from his printed works alone, he will be 
remembered as the champion of certain ideas. 
Those who have heard him speak will long 
retain the recollection of his imposing pres- 
ence and his grandiose oratory. But those 
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who knew him well, will remember him also 
for the gentleness, the modesty, the sim- 
plicity, that underlay his wealth of learning, 
his idealism of character, and his stately forms 
of expression. 


A REVIVAL OF KINDLINESS. 


THERE has been no little attention given 
in recent literature to that apostle of kindli- 
ness, CharlesLamb. Numerous unpublished 
letters have appeared and one charming 
book, Mr. Martin’s ‘‘In the Footsteps of 
Charles Lamb.” It is not possible for the 
public to give much thought to the life 
and essays of this man without being 
touched by his personality and stirred to 
efforts to bring about what is so greatly 
needed in society—a revival of kindliness— 
for kindliness was the keystone of his 
personality. It ordered his life. It regu- 
lated his relation to men. He wrote 
nothing which was not permeated by this 
influence. It was the fundamental, domi- 
nating force of his being. 

The story of his care of his sister Mary in 
her frequent lapses into insanity is one of 
the most touching in the world. He made 
himself personally responsible for her be- 
haviorin order to save her from an asylum 
and to give her freedom and pleasure in her 
sane hours. He tied himself toa desk in the 
East India House for thirty years in order to 
support her, in spite of the fact that figures 
were an abomination to him, and that he 
looked with longing on the ‘‘ beautiful inno- 
cency of the face of the man who never 
learned the multiplication table.’? He en- 
dured with the greatest courage the fact that 
he and Mary, because of her malady, were 
soon ‘‘marked,’’ as he expressed it, in 
every neighborhood into which they went 
and obliged to move often, though so strong 
were his attachments to places, that as he 
said when they left Colebrook, ‘‘ You may 
find some of our flesh sticking to the door- 
post.” This devotion was the natural ex- 
pression of his heart. The only thing he 
could have done. 

Nor was he sympathetic only to his own. 
He possessed that highest of heart quali- 
ties—universal human tenderness. He al- 
ways saw the best in men and awakened 
it sometimes from a long sleep. ‘‘ How 


could 1 hate him?’’ he said of some one. 
“Don’t I know him? I never could hate 
any one I knew.’”’ It was this ready com- 
prehension of every man’s nature, which 
made him say in his whimsical way, ‘I 
love a fool as naturally as if I were kith 
and kin to him.” 

Nor was it a fondness which made him 
blind to his friend’s foibles. Of queer Mar- 
tin Burney he wrote, ‘‘ Why does not his 
guardian angel look after him? May be he 
has tired him out.’’ Of Wordsworth, who 
had declared he cou!d have written Hamlet 
if he’d had the mind, he said, ‘‘It is clear 
nothing is wanting but the mind.” Of his 
landlord he wrote, ‘‘ He has £45 a year and 
one anecdote.’’ Of everybody he made keen 
characterizations, but always with kind- 
liness. 

In spite of the fact that he was most fru- 
gal, living within his means, though he pos- 
sessed a fine taste for books and for conviv- 
iality, nobody was more generous. His 
ward, Emma Isola (Mrs. Moxon), who died 
the other day, was but one of many of those 
whom he befriended with a generosity fitting 
a prince. 

Now this kind of open-heartedness, of uni- 
versal charity, of human tenderness, of self- 
sacrificing devotion, does more to make life 
worth living than any other thing which a 
human being can put intoit. It prevents 
injustice, bitterness, cruelty. It gives flex- 
ibility of character. It tempers right which, 
through rigidity, frequently becomes wrong. 
It broadens the heart to the world’s width. 
It opens the eyes totheoneness of humanity. 
It reveals to the mind the God in all things. 
Society is, no doubt, becoming kinder asa 
whole. The merciful organizations which 
we have established are evidences of it. But 
society, however perfectly organized to care 
for the destitute, the aged, the afflicted, can- 
not do the work of the individual. We need 
a revival of personal kindliness; a quality 
like Charles Lamb’s which will set us at 
hand to hand and heart to heart effort in our 
own homes and among our own friends. 
Gentleness for the weak, love for the sin- 
ning, though we may be the sufferers, per- 
sonal self-sacrifice for the afflicted, though 
there may be institutions to take care of 
them, kindliness as the habit of our minds 
and hearts, can undo most of the wrongs we 
or others have wrought. 
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GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 


GENERAL SHERMAN has passed away, full 
of years and honors, but it was his misfor- 
tune, whether he knew it or not, that his mili- 
tary achievements hid from the public view a 
great body of virtuesand acquirements which 
would have made their possessor famous in 
any walkin life. In this respect he stood 
head and shoulders above any and all other 
heroes of the Civil War. Noother general, 
living or dead, equaled him in range of 
thought, study, and comprehension. Com- 
parisons, by name, would seem invidious as 
well as odious ; many generals did nobly— 
did more than was expected of them, but as 
a rule their energies and influence were con- 
fined to the military profession. But Sher- 
man seemed to have thought of every thing, 
studied every thing that interests humanity. 
It will astonish some of his old soldier- 
followers to know that ‘‘ Uncle Billy ’’ was as 
apt at theology as strategy ; although not a 
member of any denomination he was at heart 
and in practice a sincere Christian. Uptoa 
certain point he seemed liberal—as he was— 
but onthe fundamental truths of Christianity 
he was as sound and uncompromising as 
John Wesley or John Knox. For family 
reasons he avoided taking part in any battles 
of the creeds, but prominent champions of dif- 
ferent faiths have found him able both as an- 
tagonist and instructor, and learned to hold 
him in high respect. He often gave business 
‘points’ to business men, and they were so 
good that the receivers asked for more. In 
politics he was by naturea statesman ; par- 
ties were to him means to an end, and he never 
could understand how any patriot in full 
possession ofhis senses could train with either 
party through thick and thin while for the 
time being the other party was making an 
issue of a principle which the aforesaid pa- 
triot had at heart. He was the heartiest of 
advocates of the best educational facilities— 
those which substitute the effort of the teacher 
with individual pupils, in distinction from 
the class-room routine which is the rule 
in most schools and colleges. Several years 
of his own life were devoted to teaching; he 
was a school-teacher in Louisiana when the 
Nation called him to buckle on his sword and 
take part in the Civil War. 

More than any other of our generals, Sher- 
man was a genius. The word “ genius’’ is 
much abused; perhaps at its best it is not 





good enough to describe Sherman at his best, 
no matter what might be the subject in mind. 
His conclusions came so quickly as to seem 
intuitive, but they were correct with a fre- 
quency denied to so-called intuitions in gen- 
eral. He seemed literally to jump at con- 
clusions, but those who knewhim best, knew 
that he had thought over the matter long be- 
fore—thought over it so honestly and fear- 
lessly, without partiality or prejudice, and 
with so much mental effort, that the result 
was generally ajust decision. Portraits re- 
cently published show a brow full of wrink- 
les, as becomes a man past seventy. But 
Sherman’s friends saw all those wrinkles 
thirty years ago, before the war began ; they 
were the results of hard and persistent con- 
centration of mental effort, which began 
while he was a young man, and never ended. 
Odd though it may seem, the lightest-hearted 
period of Sherman’s career was while he was 
handling a great army; at that time other 
subjects of general interest were laid aside, 
but his natural habit was to carry in his 
mind all the problems of the world’s prog- 
ress and need, and endeavor to solve them; 
as a consequence, no man was more sought 
after by statesmen, journalists, and others 
whose business it is to cope with great 
questions ; al] such men found that a half- 
hour chat with Sherman would ‘‘clear the 
air’’ amazingly. 

Sherman was ‘‘the bright, consummate 
flower’ of West Point; it is the purpose of 
that school to graduate for our little and re- 
publican army a body of officers, any of whom 
shall be able to fill at short notice any po- 
sition,—military, diplomatic, practical, or in- 
tellectual to which by any possibility a sol- 
dier of high rank may be called. The stand- 
ard is too high, perhaps, but so are the possi- 
ble requirements of our army officers ; failure 
to reach it is sometimes more honorable than 
success at foreign military schools. Sher- 
man, however, was through life a brilliant 
example of what could be accomplished by a 
good mind and unflagging purpose. 

It remains to be said that this great mind 
was never sullied by any vice peculiar to 
camp and field. He was honest, pure, gen- 
ial, generous, affectionate, and sincere to a 
degree that at times seemed aggressive. His 
military record is closed, but his greater life 
remains to be written, for there were few so 
noble—or so little known. 
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Tue Fifty-First Congress came to an end 
March 4. The last session has been singu- 
larly inoperative, though in two or three 
cases what has not been done has been of 
vast benefit to the country, conspicuously 
the shelving of the Free Coinage bill. The 
much needed relief asked for the Supreme 
Court, after many years of waiting, has been 
granted. The International Copyright bill 
happily at last is passed; and though it 
may not be entirely satisfactory it neverthe- 
less is a triumph on the side of honesty and 
gives an author a certain right to the products 
of his brain. To the indomitable persever- 
ance of its supporters in the Senate and 
House is due warm praise. The inefficiency 
of the closing session is due in no small part 
to the fact that so many of the members were 
back for services after defeat at the polls. It 
is a peculiar and unwise arrangement to ask 
work of anybody after he has been discharged, 
but this is what we do of a congressman 
after dismissing him at the polls. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has appointed ex- 
Governor Charles Foster to take Mr. Win- 
dom’s place as Secretary of the Treasury. 
The appointment has been well received. Mr. 
Foster is a conservative financier of experi- 
ence and good sense. He will, it is sup- 
posed, follow Secretary Windom in opposition 
to free coinage. The President in a message 
to Congress, complained of the law requiring 
him to fill vacancies in his Cabinet within 
ten days after they occur. It is a needless 
restriction on the constitutional rights of the 
Executive. The law is a relic of the old con- 
troversy between Congress and the Execu- 
tive when Andrew Johnson was President. 
It was designed to keep him from surround- 
ing himself with Cabinet advisers who would 
not be confirmed by the Senate. It should 
long ago have been repealed. In performing 
so important a duty as filling a Cabinet 
vacancy, time is essential. 

CHAUTAUQUANS will be interested in the 
appointment of Senator Blair as Minister to 
China, for he always has been a firm friend 
of the Chautauqua movement as he is of all 
efforts at progress and reform. The position 
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entails many irritating ciroumstances. The 
etiquette of the Court is peculiar and exact- 
ing. Thelanguage is difficult. The mission 
is second class and does not give the repre- 
sentative of the United States the position he 
naturally expects to have assigned to one 
coming from this country. The salary, too, 
$12,500, is no more than is necessary for life 
there under the present conditions. 


It was in November, 1889, that Brazil was 
declared a republic. The vicissitudes of the 
last year and a quarter have been many 
and sometimes threatening, but the new re- 
public has proved its worth. The constitu- 
tion promulgated last June was adopted in 
February by the Assembly elected last Sep- 
tember, and General da Fonseca, the first 
president of the Provisional Government, was 
elected president of the United States of 
Brazil. This peaceful revolution is one ofthe 
greatest triumphs of government in the his- 
tory of the world. Our readers who wish to 
secure a clear and popular presentation of the 
Brazilian constitution should see Mr. Ford’s 
article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December, 
1890. 

THE revolution in Chili has assumed much 
greater proportions than outbreaks in these 
explosive South American countries usually 
do. The contest ig between the president 
and the army on one side and the congress 
and the navy on the other. President Bal- 
maceda has acted the part of a tyrant during 
his five years of office-holding, dissolving 
cabinets at will and forcing measures, re- 
gardless of the constitution. Congress at 
last revolted, enlisting the navy in its favor. 
Public opinion seems to be with the insur- 
gents. Chili has been recognized as the 
leading country of South America in many 
respects and it is most unfortunate that so 
serious a disturbance should interrupt her 
peace and prosperity. 

THE translation which we publish this 
month on the ‘‘Writings and Orations of 
Signor Crispi,” is of particular interest be- 
cause of recent events in Italian politics. 
Signor Crispi resigned his premiership early 
in the year, forced to the action by his own 
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impolitic utterances in the Chamber. His 
policy has been bold and successful. He has 
raised Italy to a first-class European power 
and has kept her in the Triple Alliance, but 
this has cost the country vast sums raised 
by enormous taxation. At the last election 
Signor Crispi promised that the burden 
should not be increased. At the opening of 
the Chamber he violated his promise, asking 
for more money. Theremarks with which 
he enforced his demand incensed many mem- 
bers. His bill was rejected and he resigned. 
His successor, the Marquis di Rudini, has 
a serious task to do what he proposes, to en- 
force economy and preserve the Triple Al- 
liance. 


THE last week of February was known in 
Washington as Woman’s Week, two great 
convocations of women, the Triennial Council 
and the National Suffrage Convention, hold- 
ing sessions. It was evident that the gath- 
erings were fashionable. Magnificent audi- 
ences greeted thespeakers and every courtesy 
was showered upon members and visitors. 
Miss Frances E. Willard has been president 
of the Triennial Council and she arranged a 
brilliant program forthe meeting. Upon it was 
represented all the leading interests which 
are contributing to-day to the cause of the 
general advancement of women; and she 
secured as representatives the ablest women 
of the country. The suffrage convention was 
of course devoted to a more special line of 
work. The convention has set for itself a 
number of special ends, among them are se- 
curing the appointment of women on the 
Sunday-school lesson committee and on the 
board of the National Reform Divorce League, 
urging equal pay for equal work for men and 
women in Government employ, securing an 
invitation from the Columbian exposition for 
the International Council of Women which 
meets in 1893, and designing a business cos- 
tume for women which shall meet the de- 
mands of health, comfort, and good taste. 


THe general celebration in March of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
John Wesley ought to be a stimulus and a 
blessing to Methodism. His life is one of 
such splendid force and resolution and its 
consequences have been so marvelous both 
to the organization he founded and to society 
at large that a new purpose must come to 
his followers from considering his enthusi- 
asm, his determination, his vigorous, un- 
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trammeled spirit. A fine statue of Wesley 
was unveiled in London on the centennial 
day, and various lesser honors have been be- 
stowed in this country. His greatest me- 
morial is the records of Methodism. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, the eminent Catho- 
lic, has divulged a beneficent scheme almost 
as extensive as General Booth’s plan for 
lighting Darkest England. The Cardinal’s 
plan is for rescuing the Sahara Desert and 
repressing the slave trade. He proposes 
what he calls the Sahara Brotherhood. The 
members are to. begin operations by opening 
wells and planting trees in the great waste, 
carrying on at the same time an active war- 
fare against the slave trade. The Pope has 
sanctioned the plan and some two thousand 
persons have already offered themselves for 
membership. 


Art the sale of the Ives collection of books, 
manuscripts, and various works of art, at the 
beginning of last month, the rarest object 
offered was a copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
published at Mentz in 1455. It was pur- 
chased by J. W. Elsworth, of Chicago, for 
$14,800. It is one of the twenty-eight copies 
which are all that are known to be extant, 
In the catalogue of the collection prepared by 
Mr. Ives, he says regarding this book, and 
his coming into possession of it: 

The dispersion of several of the finest libraries 
in England gave unexpected and most favorable 
opportunities to secure books of this description. 
It is not in the range of probability that collect- 
ors will ever again have such facilities in this 
direction as were given by the sale of the Sun- 
derland, Hamilton Palace, Beckford, Syston 
Park, and Wodhull Libraries. . . . I was for- 
tunate enough to secure many of the more 
notable of these precious volumes; and to crown 
fittingly my acquisition of them bythe purchase 
of the most remarkable of all printed books, as 
it is the first—the Gutenberg Bible. 


THE tree-planting month of the United 
States is April. The advantage of the cus- 
tom is not alone an increase in shade and 
beauty in the country, the awakening of the 
tree-loving spirit among the young is a 
greater gain. There is no taste more pure or 
more absorbing than that for trees. Who 
that has read Sydney Smith’s life can forget 
his fruit trees, known to this day as ‘‘ Syd- 
ney’s Orchards.” Itis this taste that has 
made Joaquin Miller abandon his writing and 
go to tree-planting in a Western home. It 
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is this which has filled our literature with 
songs of favorite trees and endowed many a 
fine trunk with a personality almost human. 
It is this that impels Dr. Fields to write of 
his favorite trees : 

We have come into a perfect understanding 
and silent communion. Those trees know me; 
they know when I aminasilent mood, and 
they keep very still, hardly a leafstirring; and 
when they begin to move, it is very gently, as 
ifit were only to fan away the care that sits 
upon the troubled brow. Am I weary and 
downcast, one glance upward gives a new turn 
to my thoughts, as the waving tree-tops catch 
the burden from the spirit, and toss it into va- 
cancy, where it is seen and felt no more. 


A SERIOUS aspect of the reports of the im- 
migration for 1890 is the fact that the number 
of Germans, Scandinavians, and English, our 
best foreign elements, is diminished and the 
number of Slavs and Italians, our worst ele- 
ments, increased. The Italians have grown 
100 % since 1889. The demand for cheap labor 
has brought them. The Russian persecu- 
tion of the Jews accounts for the increase of 
Poles. But these people are many of them 
to be taken care of by the Baron Hirsch 
fund, some $2,500,000, established for the 
purpose of giving them homes on Western 
lands. The increase in Austrians and Bo- 
hemians has caused some alarm, since our 
anarchist population has come largely from 
those sources. It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that the present arrivals will 
swell that class. The total immigration last 
year was 491,000, sixty-four thousand more 
than in 1889, 


THE Tory party of Canada has served its 
opponent, the Liberal, to a most unexpected 
and irritating political trick. In eighteen 
months the general election of Canada was 
to come before the people. The Liberals had 
announced a platform of unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States and had be- 
gun a campaign of education among the 
people on this issue. From recent signs it 
looked as if the country in eighteen months 
could be persuaded to that policy. The head 
of the Tory party, Sir John Macdonald, evi- 
dently feared so, at least, and in consequence 
dissolved Parliament and has gone before 
the country for a new election in March on 
an issue of restricted reciprocity. This issue, 
however, the Tories are neglecting and are 
making their capital by representing the 
H-Apr. 


Liberal platform as treason to the mother 
country. Reciprocity with the United States 
is a sensible plan for both countries, but un- 
doubtedly Sir John’s wily trick will defer it 
now for a long time. 

A MINISTERIAL crisis was threatened in 
France recently, brought on by the appear- 
ance of a new play, ‘‘ Thermidor,’’ laid in the 
times of the Revolution and holding up the 
leaders of the Reign of Terror in an unpleas- 
ant light. Friends of the Commune who 
saw the play, raised a commotion in the 
theater. The Cabinet in the interest of pub- 
lic order demanded that it be discontinued. 
Republicans in the Chamber attacked the 
government for this action and it looked for 
a time as if the ministry would be over- 
turned. Acountry where a play represent- 
ing scenes of one hundred years ago will 
raise fears of riot and governmental over- 
throw, certainly needs exactly such decisive 
action in removing irritating circumstances 
as that shown in interdicting ‘‘ Thermidor.”’ 


THE fortieth anniversary of the First Na- 
tional Woman’s Rights convention has been 
celebrated. Thecontrasts between the open- 
ing and closing years of the period are vivid 
and encouraging. From a time when a 
woman’s convention was ridiculed by the 
press as a ‘“‘hen convention,’ we have come 
to a time when no courtesy of the public is 
withheld from sucha gathering. From closed 
colleges and narrowest opportunities we have 
passed to privileges for higher education and 
original research. From a time when for a 
woman to earn her living save in the kitchen, 
at the spinning wheel, or by the needle, was 
almost a crime, we have come practically to 
unlimited employments. From a condition 
of legal servitude has come legal protection. 
From no political recognition whatever we 
have passed to twenty-two states allowing 
school suffrage, one municipal suffrage, and 
one full suffrage. These solid gains meet 
the consent of the highest public opinion in 
the country and must be recognized by any 
fair observer of events as a promise of com- 
plete rights in the near future. 


A BILL permitting all-night liquor-selling 
in the New York City saloons, was mentioned 
in the Vofe-Book for March as having passed 
the state senate. It has been defeated by the 
assembly, not because the latter is a more 
moral body, it is not; but because the 
vigorous protest of press and people raised 
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such a menacing vision of the polls of the 
future that the legislators did not dare 
pass it. No voter should forget that he has 
this power of protest. His letter to his repre- 
sentative stands not for himself merely, but 
for a block of public opinion, and as such it 
will be heeded. 


‘‘Our boys will undertake the capture of 
Havana even if they have to put torpedoes on 
the ends of logs and paddle themselves across 
the Florida Channel.’’ Such was Admiral 
Porter’s expression of confidence in the 
United States Navy in the excitement of 1874, 
following the Santiago massacre. The re- 
mark was typical of the Admiral’s own in- 
domitable character. He never hesitated 
tor lack of implements. If a thing had to be 
done, the means must be made, not waited 
for. This character made possible the bril- 
liant seamanship by which he rendered so 
great services to the country and it raised him 
to the rank he held. Admiral Porter came 
of a race of sailors and from his great grand- 
father’s time the family has been closely 
connected with American shipping and naval 
affairs. By his death the title Admiral which 
was created for Farragut is removed from the 
Navy. It was decided some years ago that 
no further vacancy in the rank should be 
filled. 


‘“‘THE master of the infinitely little’’ is 
the name by which the famous French artist, 
Meissonier, who recently died, was known. 
Perfection in execution was his ambition. 
His artistic conscience was so keen that he 
spared no work to attain this end. When 
he was painting ‘‘1807’’ he bought a corn- 
field and hired a troop of cuirassiers to gal- 
lop over it, he himself riding at their side 
and noting the attitudes of men and horses. 
Then, and not until the field was in the right 
condition of corn ruined by cavalry, did 
Meissonier sit down before it to paint. In 
painting ‘‘1814’’ he sat before his easel for 
hours in the chill of winter days trying to 
reproduce the exact look of snow-covered 
fields and frosty atmosphere. While his work 
lacked imagination, grandeur, tenderness, 
its fidelity to truth was so marvelous that he 
easily became the king of the realistic school 
of French art. 

THERE is no new idea afloat in America 
which is not put to test by the progressive at 
home. Ifa plan is good for the city, it is for 
the village. If it can be carried out in one 
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way it can in another. This conviction has 
led to some very interesting experiments on 
the Toynbee Hall plan. At Cambridge a 
university settlement has been established 
by Harvard students, which adapting itself 
to the limitations of the students is open in 
the evenings only. Thetwo classes mingle 
freely. Lectures are given, discussions are 
conducted, and social intercourse is free. At 
Rockford, Ill., the young ladies of the semi- 
nary give two nights of each week to young 
girls in the factories, teaching them as they 
need and establishing cordial and helpful re- 
lations with them. Many educational insti- 
tutions are so situated that such work could 
be carried on, and no instruction in philan- 
thropy could compare with it. 


THE couservatism of the college and uni- 
versity is, perhaps, more rigid than that of 
any other institution in society. Its prece- 
dents are as sacred as the Constitution, and 
its courses are preserved with the tenacity of 
religious creeds. Signs of greater flexibility 
have not been wanting in various colleges of 
the country in the last few years. Harvard 
has shown an especially liberal spirit. One 
of its last acts is to allow a Japanese student 
to substitute his knowledge of Chinese and 
Japanese classics for the Latin and Greek 
which the entrance examinations require. 
This unusual proceeding speaks well for the 
common-sense of the faculty. So much 
mental quality, not somuch Latin and Greek, 
is what the preliminary qualifications are 
supposed to mean, but faculties do not al- _ 
ways remember this. 


THIs number of THE CHAUTAUOQUAN con- 
tains the 3,645 names of the graduates from 
the C. L. S. C. Class of 1890. It brings the 
number of those having received diplomas 
from the organization to 25571. This tre- 
mendous alumni, scattered over the whole 
world as it is, is in the main true tothe prin- 
ciple on which Chautauqua is based, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation ends only with life.’”” Hundreds of 
these former C. L. S. C. readers are now en- 
gaged in the advance courses, in the College 
of Liberal Arts, or in independent study. 
They thus form a body of progressive 
thought and of growing culture which is of 
inestimable value to society at large. The 
best wish which THE CHAUTAUQUAN can 
give to the Class of ’90 is that no member 
shall ever give up his love of knowledge and 
his desire for higher culture. 





c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR APRIL. 


First Week (ending April 8). 

“The Church in the United States,’ pp. 82- 
102. 

““Walks and Talks,’ chapters X.-XIII. 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Intellectual Development of the En- 
glish People.”’ 
‘‘An English Sea-Rover.” 
Sunday Reading for April 5. 


Second week (ending April 15). 
“The Church in the United States,’”’ pp. 103- 
126, 
‘“‘Walks and Talks,” chapters XIV.-XVII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: ‘ 
“Life in Modern England.”’ 
‘Practical Talks on Writing English.” 
Sunday Reading for April 12. 


Third week (ending April 22). 
‘‘Walks and Talks,” chapters X VITI.—XX. 
“Classic French Course in English,” chap- 
ters I.-III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“British America.”’ 
“Studies in Astronomy.”’ 
Sunday Reading for April 19. 


Fourth week (ending April 30). 
‘‘ Walks and Talks,’’ chapters XXI.-XXIII. 
“Classic French Course in English,” chap- 
ters IV.-VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘‘The Referendum in Switzerland.”’ 
Sunday Reading for April 26. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 


FIRST WEEK. 


Incidents of English sea-life in Tudor Times. 
Paper—English Thought in the Middle 
Ages. 

Symposium on the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States: its Strongholds, 
Wealth, Numbers, Schools, Political Influ- 
ence, Morality, Ambitions. 

Reading—“ A Shaker Meeting.’’* 
Debate—Resolved that Congress violates 
the Constitution of the United States in in- 
terfering with the Mormon People. 
Memorial—Dr. Winchell.* 


——— 


* Editor’s Outlook, p. 117. 


SECOND WEEK. 

1. Roll-Call—Answered by examples of In- 
terrogation, Apostrophe, Exclamation, Vis- 
ion, Personification, etc. The circle should 
name figure given; follow this by reading 
“Use and Abuse of Words.’’* 

Talk—My Idea of Englandin Tudor Times. 
Essay—The ‘‘ New England Primer.’’* 
Round-Table—Interesting Phenomena of 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
Debate—Resolved that the Sunday-school 
should be abolished. 


THIRD WEEK. 
Map exercise on British America. 
Paper—Mountain Structure and Formation, 
illustrated by blackboard diagrams. 
Froissart and his Cotemporaries. Let a 
leader be chosen to review Froissart’s life, 
introducing his most prominent cotempore- 
ries; supplement this by five-minute papers 
introduced at the proper time on the char- 
acters mentioned by the leader. 
Essay—Schiaparelli’s Discoveries. 
Discussion—The Wit of Rabelais ; what was 
his object in writing the life of ‘‘Gargantua 
and Pantagruel’’ ? 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Table-Talk—Maxims of French writers in- 
cluded in the lesson, followed by reading of 
‘‘Two French Aphorists.’’* 

Descriptive Paper—‘‘ Down in a Mine.’’ 

A Talk—How Salt is Made. 

A Mosaic—A collection of critical opinions 
of Montaigne as a writer. 
Debate—Resolved that the introduction of 
the Swiss Referendum would improve the 
government in the United States. 


GAME—REVIEW OF THIS MONTH’S GEOLOGY. 


Let the most inconvertible spinster or the 
most uncompanionable bachelor be chosen to 


lead the game. The leader seats the company 
by couples in a row, and instructs them that 
each person may confer only with his partner. 
He then numbers them first couple, No. 1, sec- 
ond couple, No. 2, etc., and distributes paper 
and pencils. Each couple writes one question, 
from the month's geology lesson, to which it 
must know the correct answer, and signs its 


* The Library Table, p. 117. 
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number. These the leader gathers up and reads 
one by one, each couple writing an answer to 
the question read and affixing the proper num- 
ber. The leader then collects the answers and 
reads each question and all its answers. A 
general discussion ensues to decide upon the 
correct answer; and if necessary, the leader ap- 
peals tothe questioners. 


HUGH MILLER DAY—APRIL I4. 


It was the necessity that made me a quarrierthat taught 
me to be a geologist.— Hugh Miller. 


The thought in forming the C. L. S. C. was 
to adapt it to the needs of the busy people, those 
who must educate themselves; this same 
thought makes it seem wise to suggest for the 
Hugh Miller Memorial Day a program that will 
strongly bring out the idea of self-education, the 
geologist standing as a representative type. 


1. Hugh Miller’s Teachers. 

By far the best schools I ever attended are schools 
open to all; the best teachers I ever had (though se- 
vere in their discipline) always easy of access; and 
the special form at which I was, if I may say so, most 
successful as pupil, was a form to which I was drawn 
by astrong inclination but at which I had less as- 
sistance from my brother-men or even from books, 
than at any of the others. 


. Self-culture is possible in any Employment. 
There are few of the natural sciences that do not lie 
quite as open to the working-men of Britain and 
America as geology did to me. 


- Value of Curiosity to Self-culture. 
Learn to makea right use of your eyes: the com- 
monest things are worth looking at—even stones and 
weeds and the most familiar animals. 


Contentment considered as a Vice. 

I am not quite sure whether a content so general as 
to be national may not, in certain circumstances, be 
rather a vice than a virtue. It is certainly no 
virtue when it has the effect of arresting either 
individuals or peoples in the course of develop- 
ment ; and is perilously allied to great suffering when 
the men who exemplify it are so thoroughly happy 
amid the mediocrities of the present that they fail to 
make provision for the contingencies of the future. 


. “The Grand Acquirement of life.” 

The art of holding converse with books. 

. The Intellectual Superiority of the Scholar 
over the Working-man is not so great as 
generally supposed. 

I did not always find that general superiority on the 
side of the scholar, which the scholar himself took for 
granted. What he had specially studied, save in rare 
and exceptional circumstances, he knew better than 
the working-man ; but while the student had been 
mastering his Greek and Latin and expatiating in 
natural philosophy and mathematics, the working- 
man, if of an inquiring mind, had been doing some- 
thing else ; and it is at least a fact that ali the great 
readers of my acquaintance, the men most extensively 
acquainted with English literature, were not the men 
who had received the classical education. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 
SUGGESTIONS TO SOLITARY READERS. 


‘““T KNEW a man,”’ said the Scribe, ‘‘ who for 
twenty years always took the same route to his 
office. He might have reached it as quickly 
and as easily by at least a half dozen other 
routes, and thus have given a variety to his daily 
walk, but habit was too much for him. He 
plodded away over the same path, becoming 
daily more insensible to its attractions and ut- 
terly unconscious of the interests within his 
reach which he was missing. 

“*Your speech reminds me of him. You have 
a few phrases and adjectives which you never 
vary. This habit gives a common-place sound to 
your language which mars it seriously. I think 
you cannot realize how regularly you say of any- 
thing beautiful which you own, that it is ‘a joy 
forever.’ You have declared to me that to you 
the C. L. S. G@ was ‘a joy forever’; you have 
said the same of your piano, your new etching, 
your remembrances of your last summer’s trip, 
and I know not how many more things. I pre- 
sume it is true of all these possessions, but it 
would be more impressive if you told me so in 
another way. An expression, be it ever so fine, 
loses its force by frequent repetition, just as 
we grow indifferent to the features of the scenes 
which we constantly pass and repass. 

‘* You offend repeatedly with your adjectives. 
All things are ‘nice’ or ‘funny’ or ‘lovely’ 
with you. You should discard all of these 
words as overworked and meaningless and in- 
troduce new adjectives each day into your vo- 
cabulary, taking care that you do not use the 
same one twice in succession. Remember that 
an adjective stands for an idea and that in se- 
lecting your word with discrimination you de- 
fine your idea more distinctly. 

“This bondage to expression and words is 
common enough and you will do not a little 
toward curing yourself if you will watch 
others and particularly observe the practice 
of writers. An experienced editor of a 
woman’s journal complained to me not long 
ago that he was being irritated no little by hav- 
ing a large per cent of the articles submitted to 
him begin with Victor Hugo’s expression, 
‘This is woman’s age.’ The sentence is a 
good one and true, but one does not care to find 
it at the opening of half the manuscripts he 
reads. ‘Things that are here and have come to 
stay,’ and ‘long felt wants,’ are examples of 
constantly recurring expressions, Those who 
use them are too indolent or careless to avoid 
them; they do not recognize the poverty- 
stricken sound they give a sentence. 

“In this same line is the habit of adopting 
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words which for the time are in style and using 
them constantly whether they apply or not. 
You remember how I labored to eliminate 
‘unique’ from your conversation not long ago. 
You remember, too, how tired you got of hearing 
me talk about ‘environments,’ and how a year 
ago both of us struggled not to qualify all our 
adjectives by ‘distinctly,’ and you perhaps 
have noticed howjust at present every thing is 
‘altogether charming’ or ‘altogether dis- 
agreeable,’ or ‘altogether ludicrous,’ The 
word is a good one—in its place, but its place is 
not everywhere. 

‘The vogue of certain words is as irrational as 
style in clothes or furniture usually is. Words 
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are to be adopted into a vocabulary and then to 
be used where they apply. They are not to be 
employed only bevause they are ‘the style.’ 
Avoid common-place expressions ; never use an 
adjective which is not the best one in your list 
for the particular meaning you are striving to 
convey, and never use any word or phrase sim- 
ply because it is in vogue. 

“When you exercise this fine choice you put 
a polish, an edge on your speech which gives it 
force and brilliancy and which gives even com- 
mon ideas and experiences a sparkle and an at- 
tractiveness which much finer thought and more 
elevated feeling may lack if they are not de- 
scribed skillfully.” 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR APRIL. 


“SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES.” 

P. 84. ‘‘ Parochial” [pa-rd’ki-al]. Of or be- 
longing to a parish. See note on page 579 of 
the February number of this magazine. 

“‘Plenary.”? Entire, complete. From the 
Latin adjective plenus, full, the verb being 
plere, to fill. Church councils are “ provincial, 
national, or general, according as they are com- 
posed of the bishops of a province, a nation, or 
of all Christendom.” National councils are also 
called plenary councils because in them all the 
bishops of the nation assemble under the arch- 
bishop. 

P. 88. ‘Epictetus’ [ep-ic-té’tus]. A Roman 
Stoic philosopher who lived in the first century 
A.D. “His teachings are summed up in the 
formula ‘Bear and forbear.’ ”’ 

P. 89. ‘‘Worcester’’ [wdds’ter’]. 

P. 90. ‘Watervliet’ [wa-ter-vlét’]. 

P. 91. ‘‘The Rappists’’ established them- 
selves at Economy as a community holding 
goods in common. 

P. 92. ‘‘The Book of Mormon.”? The work 
was so named from the last of the pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets who were said to have 
written the sixteen different books composing 
the Mormon bible. Mormon was the author of 
the last book in the collection, and the one who 
preserved and transmitted to his son the plates 
containing the writings of the whole collection. 

P. 94. ‘The Edmunds Law.” This was 
passed in March 1882. 

P. ror. “‘Subsidized.”” See note on “‘sub- 
sidies”” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December, 
page 398. To subsidize is to purchase assist- 


ance (which may be rendered by simply keep- 
ing silence) by the payment of a sum of money, 
or by some other method to gain aid or co- 
operation. 

P. 103. ‘George Peabody.”’ (1795-1869.) An 
American philanthropist. Engaged in large 
mercantile pursuits in this country, he added 
to these cares in 1837 by establishing a banking: 
house in London where he settled. Unusually 
successful in his business enterprises, he took 
delight in making princely gifts to various 
causes, ‘‘ He was the most liberal philanthro- 
pist of modern times.” The fund for the pro- 
motion of education in the South, which was 
only one in a long list of benefactions, reached 
the sum of $3,500,000. 

“The Slater fund.”” In April 1882 John Fox 
Slater, an American manufacturer, placed in 
the hands of trustees $1,000,000, the interest of 
which was to go toward the education of the 
freedmen. 

P. 106. “Secular.” Worldly, opposed to 
ecclesiastical. It is derived from the Latin word 
for generation, age, the times, the spirit of the 
times or the world, seculum ; a specific mean- 
ing for which is century. 

‘*Itinerant.”” See note on page 584 of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for February. 

P. 109. ‘‘Polyglot.”” Greek jfolus, many, 
glotta, tongue, language. A polyglot popula- 
tion is one composed of different nationalities, 
one speaking many tongues. 

P. 111. “Catechism.”” A form of instruc- 
tion by questions and answers. The derivation 
of the word is interesting. Xata in Greek 
means down, achos, a sound, a ringing in the 
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ears. To catechise is to sound down, to din 
into one’s ears, to impress upon a scholar by 
oral instruction. 

P. r1q4. ‘“‘Archeeology’’ [ar-ké-ol’o-jy]. The 
science of antiquities. Greek archaios, ancient, 
logos, discourse. 

P. 119. ‘Decades’? [dek’ades]. A term 
commonly applied to periods of ten years. 
Greek dekas, a body of ten men, deka, the num- 
berten. ‘Decade, which began with denoting 
any ‘aggregate of ten,’ has now come to mean 
decennium or a space of ten years.’’—F. Hall. 

‘*Collateral.’”” Derived from the Latin /atus, 
side, and col (for con), with. Belonging to the 
side, hence filling a secondary position, accom- 
panying, aiding, confirming. Collateral reading 
is that not on the main subject which one is pur- 
suing, but on some related branch or branches. 

P. 122. ‘‘ Littérateur’’ [le-ta-ra-tiir’]. A lit- 
erary person, one versed in literature, one who 
adopts literature as a profession. A French 
word. 

‘** Homiletical” [hom-i-let’ic al]. Pertaining 
to sermons, or preaching. The word is traced 
back through several derived forms to the 
Greek homos, same, like, and ez/e, company. 
The Greek compound /Aomilos, means an 
assembly ; homilia, means intercourse, converse, 
instruction. In early Christian use the word 
homily was restricted to familiar discourse con- 


cerning the Scriptures; later it was limited to 
sermons; it is also used of any expository dis- 
course. 
P. 126. 
for peace, eirene. 


« T-ren‘ic-al.’’ From the Greek word 
Promoting peace. 


‘WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.” 

P. 56. ‘Ultima Thule” [thii’le]. ‘‘Bochart 
says, It is a Syrian word, and that the Phcenician 
merchants who traded in the Shetland Islands 
called them isles of darkness ; but probably it is 
the Gothic Tiule, meaning the most remote 
land, and is connected with the Greek ¢e/os, the 
end. Ultima Thule, the end of the world, the 
last extremity. Thule was the most northern 
point known to the Romans.’’—Dr. Brewer. 

‘‘The Styx.’’ In mythology the name of the 
great river of the lower world, around which it 
flows seven times.—‘‘ Phleg’e-thon.’”’ A river 
of the same regions in whose channels instead 
of water there ran flames. 

P. 57. ‘‘Dasya” [das’i-a]. ‘‘Grin-nel/li-a.’’ 
** Cal-li-tham/ni-on.”’ 

“‘Chlorophyl” [k160’r6-fil]. The green color- 
ing matter of leaves and other parts of plants. 
Greek chlorus, green, and phulion, leaf. 


“‘Alge.” Sea-weeds.——‘Diatoms.” Mi- 
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nute plants growing in water, which have the 
strange power of secreting silica to such a de- 
gree that they have the appearance of being 
minerals. The fact that they multiply by sub- 
division proves that they are not minerals.—— 
“*Silicious,’’ composed of silica, or flint; ‘‘cal- 
careous,’’ composed of limestone. 

P. 58. ‘‘Cimmerian’’ [sim-mé/ri-an]. ‘‘ Ho- 
mer supposes the Cimmerians [a fabulous 
people] to dwell in a land ‘beyond the ocean- 
stream,’ where the sun never shone.”’ 

P. 59. ‘‘Globigerina’’ [glob-ij-e-ri’na]. 

“The Challenger.” A large ship fitted out 
for deep sea dredging by the British govern- 
ment, which in 1872 started on a voyage of cir- 
cumnavigation. . 

“Pelagic’’ [pe-laj’ic]. Pertaining to thesea, 
the Greek word for which is pe/agos. 

P. 60. “Simoon.” A hot, dry wind of Ara- 
bia, Syria, and the neighboring countries. 
Written also simoom. 

“‘Cosmic.’’ Pertaining to the universe. 

P. 62. ‘‘Bassalian.” Pertaining to the deep 
sea realm, which is called Bassalia. 

‘*Phosphorescence’’ [fos-f6-res’ence]. ‘‘The 
property which certain bodies possess of be- 
coming luminous without undergoing combus- 
tion.’”” The roots of the word, for it is a com- 
pound one, are to be found in the Greek phos, 
light, and pherein, to bring. 

P. 63. ‘‘Shales.’’ Rocks composed of clayey 
sediments consolidated in layers which can be 
split in the direction of the grain. The word 
comes from the German schdlen, to peel, to 
split. 

P. 67. The names given to the four great 
eons are all of Greek derivation and are com- 
pounded of the word zoe, life, and a qualifying 
word. In the name E-6-z0/ic the descriptive 
word is cos, dawn ; in Pa-lz-o z0/ic, it is Jalaios, 
ancient; in Mes-o-z0’ic, mesos, middle; and in 
Cze(sé)-n6-z0’ic, £ainos, recent. 

**Fossils.’’ Nicols says, ‘“‘A fossil may be 
described as the trace of the existence of any 
once animated being, preserved in the rocks. 
It may be a mere fragment, or it may be perfect 
so far as its parts are concerned—the shell of a 
mollusc, the backbone of a fish, the skeleton of 
an animal, or the leaf or stem ofa plant... . 
Impressions of the footprints of birds and ani- 
mals, of raindrops, and even the ripple-marks 
of water, may also be classed as fossils.’’ The 
word comes from the Latin, fodere, fossum, to 
dig ; hence in a broad sense it is applied to any 
substance dug from the earth, as fossil coal. 

P. 68. ‘St. Cuthbert’s beads.’’ St. Cuth’- 
bert was a Scotch monk who lived in the sixth 
century; he has been called the St. Patrick of 
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Great Britain. An old tradition says that he 
sits at night on a rock in Holy Island, and, 
using an opposite rock as an anvil, forges the 
little shells. The encrinites were among the 
earliest forms of animal life, and are now a fossil 
genus of the order of crinoids (stone lilies). 
They are described as having a round, oval, or 
angular column composed of numerous articu- 
lating joints, which supports at its summit a 
cup-like body, somewhat resembling a flower. 
“By disintegration of the rock the little joints 
of the fossil stem fall out and may be gathered 
in some places in great numbers.” They are 
also called wheel-stones, and were formerly used 
for rosaries. 

P. 69. ‘‘Py-thag’o-ras.”” (About 580-500 B. 
C.) A Greek philosopher.——‘‘Stra’bo”’ and 
“Pli/ny.’? The former was a Greek, the latter 
a Roman writer, and both lived near the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

P. 71. ‘‘ Di-lii’-vi-al-ists.’? Those who explain 
geological phenomena as having been caused 
by the deluge. 

P. 72. ‘‘Prdt6-z0’ans.” Greek frofos, first, 
and zo-on, a living being, an animal. 

“Vertebrates.” Animals having an internal 
jointed skeleton, the backbone of which is called 
the vertebral column. The Latin verb vertere, 
from which the word comes, means, to turn.— 
‘Invertebrates’? are animals which are desti- 
tute of a backbone. 

‘‘Am-phib’i-ans,’”? Animals which can live in 
both the air and the water. Greek amphi, on 
both sides, around, and 470s, life. 

P. 73. Most of the names used in the Table 
of Geological History are derived from the 
places in which the particular rocks abound ; as 
‘‘Devonian,’’ from Devonshire, Eng.; ‘‘Jurassic,”’ 
from the Jura Mts.; “Silurian,” from the ancient 
Silures who inhabited parts of England and 
Wales ; ‘‘Carboniferous,’’ coal-bearing. ‘‘Tri- 
assic’* is so called because the formation is com- 
posed of three strata. ‘‘Cretaceous,” from the 
Latin creta, chalk. The name Tertiary arose 
from a division of the fossil-bearing rocks into 
three systems, the Paleozoic, the Mesozoic or 
secondary formation, the Czenozoic, containing 
the third formation, the Tertiary [ter’shi-a-ry], 
and the fourth, the Quaternary [qua-ter’na-ry]. 
The Eozoic rocks were regarded as crystalline, 
and devoid of fossils. ‘‘E/’o-cene” [sene], 
Greek eos, dawn, and ainos, new. ‘‘Mi‘o- 
cene,”” Greek meion, less—hence the word 
means less new, as compared with the “‘ Pli/o- 
cene,’? which means more recent, Greek picion, 
more. 

Pi: FFs 


“‘ Anticlinal ”’ [an-te-kli/nal]. ‘‘ Syn- 
clinal”’ [sin-kli’nal]. 


P. 81. ‘‘Geyser”’ [ghi’ser]. 

P. 83. ‘‘Soda Butte’’ [bute]. 

P. 87. ‘“‘Ischia’’ [is’ke-a]. ‘‘ Procida” [prd’- 
ché da]; *‘Solfatara’’ [sole-fa-ta’ra] ; ‘‘ Monte 
Nuovo ”’ [mon/ta nu-6’vo]; ‘‘ Pompeii’? [pom- 
pa’ye]; ‘‘Her-cu-la’ne-um’’; “‘Stabiz” [sta’bé-é]; 
‘‘ Torre dell’ Annunciata”’ [tor’-ra del lan-noon- 
ze-a’ta]; “Torre del Greco”’ [tor’ra del gra’k6]; 
“Resina’’ [ra-sé/na]; ‘‘Portici”’ [p6r’té-ché]; 
“A’tri-o del Ca-val/l6”; ‘St. Sebastiano” 
[san se-bast’-yain-6]. 

P. 89. ‘‘Mascali’? [mas-ka’le]; ‘‘ Lingua- 
gtossa’’ [lin’gwa-gros-sa]; ‘‘ Cosequina”’ [ko- 
sé-ghee’na]. 

P. 90. “Mauna Loa” [mow’nd 1060/4]; 
“ Skaptar Jokul’”’ [skap’tér y6-kool’]. Yokuls 
are mountains which are shrouded in perpetual 
snow. 

P. 92. 
[kan’yon]. 
hollow. 

P. 93- 

P. 95. 

P. 98. 
text-book. 

P. ror. ‘* Mallet”? [mai-la]. 

P. 104. ‘‘Cachar” [ka-char]. 

‘*Rec-ti-lin’e-ar.’”’ Right-lined,straight-lined. 

P. 105. ‘‘The Great Runn.” In Cutch, a 
native state of Hindostan, is the great salt 
marsh called the Runn. It is 160 miles long 
from east to west and varies in width from 4 to 
80 miles, and covers about 7,000 square miles in 
area. 

“Perigee’’ [per’i-jee]. From the Greek peri, 
about, near, and ge, the earth. That point in 
the orbit of the moon which is nearest the earth. 
The point which is farthest from the earth is 
called ap’ogee. Greek apo, from. 

P. 108. ‘ Pyr’ox-éne.’’—‘“‘ Lab’ra-d6r-ite.”’ 

P. 110. ‘“‘Au Sable”? [asd’ble; a has the 
sound of a in fall; 4, the sound in far]. 

P. 112. ‘‘Or-o-graph’ic.” In the Greek lan- 
guage mountain is called ovos. It is then 
plainly seen that the word is formed exactly as 
is geographic. O-rog’ra-phy, ‘‘that division of 
physical geography which has to do with the 
relations and developments of the mountain 
chains of the regions described.” 

P. 115. ‘‘Leibnitz” [libe’nitz]. 

“‘Ge-og-nos’tic.” The word is a synonym for 
geologic. The latter part of the compound is 
derived from the Greek verb to know, gnonat. 
It is ‘‘a geological term variously used,” and 
but rarely used. 

P. 117. ‘‘ Met-a-mor’phism.”’ 

P. 119. ‘‘Plagioclase”’ [pla’ji-o-klaze]. Feld- 
spar in which there are two prominent cleav- 


“‘Des Chutes” [da shoot]; “Cafion’’ 
It is the Spanish word for tube or 


**Mogollon’”’ [m6-gél-yone’]. 
** Butte” [bute]. 


*‘Comstock Lode.’’ See page 119 of 
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ages oblique to each other. Greek plagios, 
oblique, £/asts, fracture. 

P. 121. ‘‘Ep-i-derm/’is.”” The outer layer of 
the skin. Greek ¢f7, upon, derma, skin. 

P. 123. ‘“‘Sulphydric”’ [sul-phy’drik]. 

P. 126. ‘“‘Len-tic’u-lar.” Having the form 
of a double convex lens ; curved. 

P. 127. ‘‘Fer-ru’gi-nous.”” Partaking of 
iron. The Latin word for iron is ferrum. 

P. 129. “Specific gravity.” ‘‘The ratio of 


the weight of a body to the weight of an equal 
volume of some other body taken as the stan- 
dard or unit. This standard is usually water 
for solids and liquids, and air for gases,” 
“‘Karaboghaz”’ [ka-ra-bo-gaz’]. 


P. 130. 


“CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 

P.9. “Jeud esprit” [zhfides-pré, 4 pro- 
nounced as in furl]. A play of wit ; a play upon 
words.—‘‘ Bon mot [bong m6]. A repartee.— 
“ Persiflage [par-se-flazh]. Frivolous or ban- 
tering talk. ‘‘ Phrase.” A short, pithy sen- 
tence. 

P. 10. The names of all authors throughout 
the work will be found with the pronunciation 
marked, in the index of the text-book. 

P. 11. ‘‘Zangued’ oc” [longg dok. Pro- 
nounce the first part as the word Jong, and 
then sound g hard after it.J—‘‘ Langue d’ oil 
[longg dwé]. 

“ Troubadours” [trd6-ba-dd6rs].— Trouveres, 
[trd6 vare].—‘‘ Chansons de geste’’ [shansong 
de zhest].—‘‘ Romans” [rd-mong. It is hard 
to indicate the pronunciation of the French n; 
it has a nasal sound but not so full asthe Eng- 
lish letters ng represent. It is sometimes indi- 
cated by placing ng in smaller type at the right 
and alittle above the word. One can, perhaps, 
form the best idea of it, if he is unable to hear 
it, by imagining himself to be interrupted in 
saying the English word song, for instance, just 
before finishing the last sound. In the index 
of the book it is represented by a capital, N.] 

P. 12. “ Fabliaux’’ [fa-blé-d]. 

P. 13. ‘‘ Herodotus” [hé-rod’o-tus]. (About 
484-420 B. C.] A Greek historian.—‘‘ Tacitus ” 
[tas’i-tus]. (About 55-117 A.D.) A Roman 
historian. His style was noted for its vigor and 
conciseness. 

P. 14. ‘‘Ronsard.” It is said that it was at 
the earnest recommendation of Mary Queen of 
Scots that Ronsard published a complete edi- 
tion of his writings in 1560. The city of Tou- 
louse so highly appreciated the collection that 
it presented to the author a figure of Minerva 
made of massy silver. Mary Stuart then, 
equally impressed by his merits, sent him a gift 
of a very rich set of table plate, among which 
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was a vessel representing Mt. Parnassus on the 
top of which was a Pegasus, with this inscrip. 
tion, ‘‘To Ronsard the Apollo of the home of 
the Muses.” 

P. 15. ‘Posthumous’ [pdst/hii-mus]. “ Ap- 
pearing or existing after the death or cessation 
of that to which its origin is due; especially of 
books published after the death of the author.” 

**Hétel de Rambouillet.”” The word hotel is 
used in France as the name of the mansion or 
dwelling of a person of rank or wealth. 

P. 16. ‘‘Salons [sa-long]. In the singular 
form, salon, it is the name of an apartment in 
which to receive company. In the plural it is 
applied to fashionable parties, brilliant social 
circles, 

P. 17. ‘‘ Hierarchy” [hi’er-ark-y]. A form 
of government administered by the priesthood 
and clergy; a sacred government. Greek hieros, 
sacred, and arche, rule, 

**Encyclopeedists’’ [en-si-clo-pé/dists]. See 
the text-book, page 235. The word encyclopedia 
comes from the Greek en, in, kukios, circle, 
paideia, instruction; hence the meaning, in- 
struction in a circle, the circle of sciences, a 
general survey of human knowledge; then, in 
a special sense, a work in which is discussed in 
alphabetical order all the branches of science 
and art. 

P. 22. ‘‘Cosmopolite’’ [koz-md&p/o-lite]. 
See Word Studies in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
December, page 398. 

“Valenciennes”’ [vd-long-sé-enn]. 

P. 23. “Hainault”? [ha-nd/].—‘ Chimay ” 
[shé-ma]. 

P. 24. ‘‘ Poitiers” [pwa-te-A].—‘‘ Morbeque”” 
[mor-bake]. 

P, 26. ‘“‘Artois” [ar-twa]. ‘‘Tancarville” 
[tong-kar-vé-ye]. ‘“‘Estampes’”’ [a-tongp]. 
‘‘Dammartin” [dam-mar-tang]. 

P. 27. ‘‘Sidney Lanier.”’ (1842-1881.) An 
American poet and prose writer. His early 
home was in Georgia; and during the Civil War 
he fought in the Confederate army. In 1879 he 
was appointed professor of English literature in 
Johns Hopkins University, which position he held 
until his death. See article on Sidney Lanier 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April 1887. 

P. 28. ‘‘Languedoc.” [ Long-gwe-dok.] 

P. 29. ‘‘Merry-andrew.” A term signifying 
aclown or buffoon. Andrew Borde was phy- 
sician to Henry VIII. ‘To vast learning he 
added great eccentricity, and in order to instruct 
the people used to address them at fairs and 
other public places in a very [attractive] way. 
Those who imitated his drollery, though they 
possessed not his genius, were called ‘ Merry 
Andrews.’ ”’ 
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“Urquhart” [ur’kwurt]. 

P. 31. ‘‘Pyth-a-gor’i-cal symbols.” The 
Pythagoreans—followers of the Greek philoso- 
pher Py-thag’o-ras (about 580-500 B. C.)— 
taught that all material objects were the sym- 
bols of numbers; thus they called justice a 
square number; moral good was identified 
with unity, evil, with multiplicity, etc. 

“Tli-ad.” ‘‘Od/ys-sey.” ‘‘Her-a-cli‘des.” 
“Eus-ta’thi-us.” ‘‘ Politian’’ [po-li/shi-an]. 

P. 32. ‘“‘Ov’id.’”’ ‘‘ Met-a-mor’pho-sés.”’ 

P. 33. ‘‘Panniers’’ [pan’yers or pan/’ni-ers]. 
Wicker baskets. 

P. 34. ‘‘ Def’e-cate.” Latin de from, and 
fax, dregs, lees. To free from impurities. 

P. 36. ‘“‘Théléme” [ta-lam]. 

“‘Brook Farm.’’ ‘‘The Brook Farm Asso- 
ciation of Education and Agriculture was 
founded in West Roxbury, Mass., in 1841, by 
George Ripley, an American scholar and author, 
and he remained its president till the dissolu- 
tion of the association in 1847. Hawthorne, who 
for a while was connected with it, used it as the 
occasion of his ‘‘ Blithedale Romance”’ ; but no 
authentic history of the experiment has ever 
been written. : 

P. 38 ‘‘Brangle.”? ‘A word which with 
its derivatives is now rare or obsolete. It means 
a wrangle, a squabble, or a kind of dance, a 
shake. Other similar words—that is vulgar 
words, or obsolete words—used in the trans- 
lation, to represent the original French, are, 
pockified, p. 30, which probably means the same 
as pocky, vile, mischievous, contemptible ; gu/- 
ligut, p. 32, glutton; jobbernol, loggerhead, 
blockhead ; miniard, p. 36, delicate. 

P. 42. ‘‘Narcissuses.’’ Narcissus [nar-sis’sus ], 
a beautiful youth, ‘‘ saw his image in a fountain 
and fell in love with it. He vainly attempted 
to kiss the shadow, but not being able to do so 
killed himself. His blood was changed into 
the narcissus flower.”’ 
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‘*Eyquem’”’ [a-kong]. 

P. 46. ‘‘Reveille” [ra-val-yé. In the United 
States service pronounced rev’e-lé]. The beat- 
ing of the drum at break of day. 

P. 47. Mr. ‘‘Tulliver.”’ A character in 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.”’ 

P. 48. ‘‘Sententiousness’’ [sen-ten’shus- 
ness]. The quality of abounding in short ener- 
getic sentences, maxims, axioms. 

‘* Excerpts” [ex-serpts’]. Latin, ez, out, and 
carperé, to pick, to gather. Extracts, passages 
selected from an author. 

P. 50. ‘Day of St. Bartholomew.’’ August 
24. It was on this date in the year 1572 that 
the slaughter of the French Protestants in the 
reign of Charles IX. of France was begun. 

‘‘Phe’don.”? Plato’s dialogue on the death 
of Socrates, in which Phzdon, from whom the 
book is named, is introduced as one of the 
speakers. 

P. 51. ‘‘Janus.’”’? The porter of heaven. ‘‘He 
opens the year, the first month being named 
after him. He is the guardian deity of gates, 
on which account he is commonly represented 
with two heads, because every door looks two 
ways. His temples in Rome were numerous. 
In war time the gates of the principal one were 
always open ; in peace they were closed.’’ 

P. 52. ‘‘ Quescai-je’’ [késa-zhé. The e has 
the same sound as in her]. 

P. 53- ‘‘Sem-pi-ter’nal.”’ 
duration. 

P. 54. ‘“‘ Vi-at/i-cum.” A Latin word mean- 
ing literally provisions for a journey, means, 
resources, 

P. 58. ‘‘ Prd-te’us.”” A son of the sea god 
Neptune. He had the peculiar power of chang- 
ing his form at will. 

P. 66. ‘‘Pensée’’ [pong-sa]. A French 
word meaning literally thought ; in this case 
having the idea of restricting the thought to the 
form of a maxim or proverb. 


Of never ending 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES.”’ 

I. Q. What great opportunity in the New 
World did the Roman Catholics seize and make 
successful? A. The cultivation of a vast Roman 
Catholic immigration. 

2.Q. What new modification in its edu- 
cational system was the Catholic Church com- 
pelled toundergo? A. E ther to accept the in- 


struction offered by the public schools or to pro- 
vide schools at its own expense. 

3. Q. From a conflict in what denomination 
of New England did the Unitarians arise? 
A. The Congregational Church. 

4. Q. Whoare named as the great leading 
spirits among the Transcendentalists? A. Theo- 
dore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

5- Q. Who was the most prominent apostle 
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of Universalism in colonial America? A. The 
Rev. John Murray. 

6. Q. What other bodies of religionists es- 
‘tablished themselves in the New World? A. The 
‘Swedenborgians, Shakers, Christians, Rappists, 
.and a few minor sects. 

7. Q. To what state belongs the responsi- 
bility of producing the two great Mormon lead- 
ers? A. Vermont. 

8. Q. Who originated a bit of literary trick- 
ery which the Mormons stole and patched up so 
as to make it the basis of their pretended Bible? 
A. Solomon Spaulding. 

9. Q. What was the first successful step 
taken in opposition to the Mormon system in 
Utah? A. The Edmunds Law. 

to. Q. What antidote to Mormonism has 
‘been provided by various evangelical bodies? 
A. The establishment of missions in their 
midst. 

11. Q. What timein the history of American 
‘slavery was marked by a general sentiment of 
indifference regarding it? A. The “‘ quiescent 
period”? extending from about 1800 to 1830. 

12. Q. What now forms one of the most se- 
rious questions for the American Church to 
solve? A. The present condition of the liber- 
ated slaves and their children. 

13. Q. That the evil of intemperance was 
known and recognized in colonial times is 
proved how? A. Bya resolution regarding it 
passed in the first Congress. 

14. Q. Who composed the members of the 
first temperance organization, in 1789? A. About 
two hundred farmers of Connecticut. 

15. Q. Ofall temperance associations in this 
country which has been the most aggressive? 
A. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

16. Q. What isthe latest and most radical 
method of suppressing intemperance in the 
United States? A. Constitutional prohibition. 

17. Q. Thegrowth ofthe philanthropic spirit 
in the American Church was promoted by what 
prominent factor? A. The making the volun- 
tary gifts of the people the basis of the financial 
support for the churches. 

18. Q. What has formed one of the most ur- 
gent benevolent causes of the last thirty years? 
A. The education of the freedmen. 

19. Q. In what is the only relief to the dark 
picture of the government’s management of the 
Indian problem to be found? A. The humane 
policy of the churches. 

20.Q. When did the spirit of ecclesiastical 
fraternity and wise co-operation rise into promi- 
nence? A. About 1860. 

21. Q. When and by whom was the first 
Home Missionary Society established? A. In 
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1774, by the Congregationalists in Connecticut, 
22. Q. Into what five parts is the American 
foreign field of missions separated? A. The 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, 
Mohammedan, and Heathen countries. 

23. Q. Name the first religious periodical 
published in the United States? A. Christian 
History. 

24. Q. Who made the first attempt to estab- 
lish the Sunday-school in America? A. The 
Methodists of Virginia in 1784. 

25. Q. What has proveda notable advance 
on all previous methods of Sunday-school work? 
A. The International System of instruction. 


“WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD.”’ 


1. Q. Describe the changing nature of the 
surface over which one would pass from the 
shore tothe greatest depth of the ocean bottom. 
A. Through the kelp borders, over a stony 
strip, then smooth sand, the fine sediment 
brought down from the land, the Globigerina 
ooze, to a fine rusty clay. 

2. Q. Would the pathway be diversified by 
any hills or mountains? A. It would bea 
gentle, descending grade to a depth of five miles. 

3. Q. Of what is the Globigerina ooze com- 
posed? A. Microscopic shells. 

4. Q. Name two of the most remarkable 
constituents found in the clay ooze? A. The 
dust which caused the glory of former sunset 
hours, and cosmic dust. 

5- Q. What is the climatic condition in these 
depths? A. It is icy cold, no ray of sunlight 
ever reaching them. 

6. Q. What species of life are to be found 
even here? A. The quaint, embryonic forms 
of the archaic ages. 

7. Q. How alone could the materials com- 
posing the beds of stratified rock have been 
formed? A. By the agency of water. 

8. Q. To what startling conclusion does this 
knowledge lead? A. That wherever such strata 
exist the ocean must have stood. 

9g. Q. Geologists have settled on what prin- 
ciple regarding the history of sedimentation? 
A. That it has been divided into four zons, 
each characterized by a great system of rock 
formation. 

10. Q. How were these different rock sys- 
tems produced? A. There must have been 
successive uplifts from, and subsidences into, 
the sea. 

11, Q. What is meant by aformation? A. It 
is a general term applied to a mass of rock re- 
sulting from some action continued uniformly 
to a pause. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


12, Q. When the arrangement of strata, as 
seen at the outcrop, is such that each formation 
goes down at one side and comes up at the 
other, as in the case of a pile of troughs in posi- 
tion, by what name is it distinguished? A. As 
synclinal ; the opposite arrangement, like the 
troughs inverted, being anticlinal. 

13. Q. What other arrangements of rock- 
strata arediscovered? A. As many and ascom- 
plicated as could result from the wildest up- 
heaval of the rocks. 

14. Q. Why does the author at this point 
break off from the study of rocks and turn to 
that of geysers and thermal springs? A. In 
order to derive important inferences bearing on 
internal heat. 

15. Q. What is the first conviction produced 
by a sight of the geysers and springs? A. That 
somewhere within the earth there must be a 
repository of heat sufficient to boil the water. 

16. Q. What other phenomena aftord indi- 
cations of internal fires? A. Volcanoes. 

17. Q. Of what are volcanic mountains com- 
posed? A. The material thrown out by a series 
of eruptions. 

18. Q. How may some conception of the age 
of Mt. Aitna be formed? A. From the fact that 
it has been known from the earliest times as a 
volcano and has averaged an eruption once in 
ten years, and yet within the historic period its 
bulk and altitude have not perceptibly in- 
creased. 

19. Q. What becomes of much of the enor- 
mous mass of matter ejected by volcanoes? 
A. It is scattered over immense distances. 

20. Q. Where is to be seen probably the 
most extraordinary outflow of lava upon the 
surface of the earth? A. That overlying great 
portions of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and British Columbia. 

21. Q. Give the estimated extent and thick- 
ness of this outflow? A. It covers a surface 
of nearly two hundred thousand square miles 
and reaches in places a depth of from three 
thousand to four thousand feet. 

22, Q. What river has cut through this de- 
posit and formed an immense cafion? A. The 
Columbia. 

23. Q. Where were the vents through which 
the ponderous sheets of lava poured? A. Fis- 
sures in the Cascade Mountains, 

24. Q. What ages ‘have been signalized by 
lava outflow? A. The Tertiary, the Triassic, 
and the Cambrian. 

25.Q. Whatisadyke? A. A fissure filled 
with rock material, solidified from a state of 
fusion. 

26. Q. When dykes of certain varieties of 
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lava occur in a formation more friable than 
they themselves are, what remarkable phe- 
nomena are produced? A. Basaltic columns, 
such as seen in the palisades of the Hudson and 
Columbia rivers. 

27. Q. How are the mountains called lacco- 
lites formed? A. By uprising lava which is un- 
able to force its way to the surface, but insin- 
uates itself between the strata. 

28. Q. At what depth in the earth does the 
heat of the sun cease to be perceptible? 
A. Fifty feet. 

29. Q. After passing this depth what has 
been assumed to be about the average rate of 
increase in temperature? A. One degree for 
every sixty feet. 

30. Q. At this rate what would be the tem- 
perature at adepth of fifty miles? A. Four 
thousand six hundred degrees, which readily 
explains the origin of the molten matter thrown 
out by volcanoes. 

31. Q. After all the facts discovered concern- 
ing intense internal heat, what must be admit- 
ted about it? A. That it is not known at what 
depth it exists, at what ratio it increases, or 
what is its cause. 

32. Q. Where is to be found a remarkable 
evidence of the fact that lava is a poor conduc- 
tor of heat? A. Thecity of Catania has been 
obtaining its supplies of ice from a bed on the 
slope of Mt. Aijtna, buried beneath a layer of 
lava. 

33. Q. What is the conclusion reached con- 
cerning the cause of earthquakes? A. Move- 
ments of translation, or uplift, are produced by 
volcanic forces; movements of vibration, by 
lateral pressure of the earth’s crust. 

34. Q. From a study of the mountain giants 
of the Adirondacks what inference is drawn re- 
garding the first step in the formation of their 
frame-work? A. That the gneiss and schists 
had once lain horizontal and the granite heads 
had been thrust up through them. 

35- Q. What force would account for this 
first step and for the whole succeeding plan as 
displayed in mountains of upheaval? A. Such 
a lateral pressure as would cause long folds in 
the earth’s crust. 

36. Q. By what theory is this enormous force 
accounted for? A. The crust of the earth hav- 
ing cooled and solidified could not contract, 
and, as a vacuum was formed beneath it by the 
cooling of the interior, wrinkles were made in 
the crust, which developed into mountain 
ranges. 

37- Q. Howisthe presence of gold and sil- 
ver as found in lodes and veins explained? 
A. By the theory that floods of heated water 
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rising through the metal-bearing rocks which 
had been shattered by earthquake movements, 
dissolved out the ores and redeposited them 
with other melted matter in the fissures. 

38. Q. Where isiron found? A. Dissemi- 
nated almost universally as a constituent through 
rocks and minerals. ‘ 

39. Q. What has been suggested as a reason 
for the fact that the mean specific gravity of the 
whole earth is twice as great as that of the 
heaviest rocks? A. The probability that the 
earth’s central mass is a vast ocean of molten 
iron. 

40. Q. What processes of the present time 
are fully described as illustrating the method of 
accumulation of the great salt formations of 
geologic times? A. Those taking place on the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. 


‘*CLASSIC FRENCH COURSE IN ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. Before all else what constitutes the 
charm of French literature? A. Its incompar- 
able clearness and precision. 

2. Q. In what important field is this litera- 
ture weak? A. Poetry. 

3. Q. Notwithstanding this fact what is true 
of French literature? A. That it took its rise in 
verse instead of in prose. 

4. Q. Into what two forms was early French 


verse divided? A. Songs of exploit and fables. 


5. Q. Howcame the two ancient languages 
existing in France to receive their names? 
A. From their distinctive manner of saying yes. 

6. Q. From which of thetwo forms of speech 
was the Frénch language developed? A. The 
one spoken in the northern part of the country. 

7. Q. Five striking points in French litera- 
ture are specified, what are they? A. Its con- 
tinuity, its independence, the quickening influ- 
ence upon it of foreign literature, its persistent 
efforts toward improvement and elevation, its 
power over the nation. 

8. Q. How is Froissart, the first author in- 
troduced, presented to the reader? A. As a 
picturesque and romantic historian who chron- 
icled the glories of the world of chivalry. 

9. Q. Why did his countrymen accuse Frois- 
sart of being unpatriotic? A. Because he took 
as much pleasure in recounting English victories 
as he did those of France. 

1o Q. Who are the characters that figure in 
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the pages of this historian? A. Kings, nobles, 
knights, and squires. 

11, Q. What great English writer drew 
largely from the pages of Froissart? A. Sir 
Walter Scott. 

12, Q. On what grounds is the conclusion 
reached that Froissart was nearly destitute of 
the sentiment of humanity? A. The common 
people did not exist to him, and war was chiefly 
a game, and a spectacle. 

13. Q. What was the character of the work 
which made Rabelais famous? A. It was a gro- 
tesque and nondescript production founded 
probably on some tradition of giants. 

14. Q. How must Coleridge have regarded 
Rabelais’ works if he spoke truly in his praise of 
them? A. As allegories hidden beneath a mass 
of buffoonery. F 

15. Q. Of what English writer did Voltaire 
say that he was ‘‘ Rabelais in his senses’? 
A. Dean Swift. 

16. Q. For what did the imaginative repre- 
sentation of the Abbey of Théléme form a sheath? 
A. A keen satire on monastic establishments. 

17. Q. How is Montaigne signalized? A. By 
his essays. 

18. Q. Under what character does he reveal 
himself in these writings? A. Asa pure and 
perfect egotist. 

19. Q. Why is Montaigne an immortal anda 
universal writer? A. Because in so freely reveal- 
ing himself, he holds the mirror up to all man- 
kind. 

20. Q. Of what is Montaigne the consum- 
mate expression? A. The spirit and wisdom of 
the world. 

21. Q. In what other French writer is there 
found an eminent example of the author of one 
book? A. La Rochefoucauld. ’ 

22. Q. According to this author, what forms 
the mainspring and motive of human thought 
and action? A. Self-love. 

23. Q. How did Voltaire regard the ‘‘ Max- 
ims” of La Rochefoucauld? A. As ‘“‘ one of the 
works which has most contributed to form the 
national taste.”’ 

24. Q. In what did La Bruyére in his one 
book show himself a complete master? A. Style. 

25. Q. Whoforms the third member of this 
group of French proverb-writers? A. Vauve- 


nargues. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


WORLD OF TO-DAY.—THE SWISS GOVERNMENT. 


1. When was the constitution which made the 
Swiss Government a federal republic adopted ? 

2. What had been the character of the govern- 
ment between the year 1815 and the adoption of 
this constitution ? 

3. When was the act introducing the Refer- 
endum as now practiced, passed? 

4. What two leading principles form the 
ground work of the Referendum? 

5. In whose hands is the power of veto 
placed in Switzerland ? 

6. In what measures is the right to exercise 
the Referendum denied ? 

7. What action must be taken upon a bill be- 
fore the Referendum can be exercised ? 

8. What prerogatives are preserved to the 
Federal government under the constitution of 
1874? 

9. What act proposed in the year 1884 by the 
Federal Assembly and rejected by a Referen- 
dum, caused Col. Frey, Swiss minister to the 
United States, to resign his position ? 


10. Why are Swiss elections held on Sunday? 

11. Into what two houses is the legislative de- 
partment of government divided ? 

12. Does the president of Switzerland occupy 
aposition similar to that of the president of the 
United States ? 


THE STARS OF APRIL. 

1. What is the position of Ursa Major in re- 
gard to Polaris? 

2. What remarkable fact about the naming of 
the Great Bear? 

3. What planet joins Venus as morning star, 
and where to be found ? 

4. How does it compare with the other plan-, 
ets as to its distance from the sun and to its 
magnitude? 

5. How far is it from the sun? How does it 
compare in brilliancy with the other planets? 

6. When is Mercury to be seen with the naked 
eye? At such time how does it look? 

7. When is Mercury brightest? 

8. What interesting trio in the East about 
April 5? 

9. With what constellation does the full moon 
rise ? 

10. What and where is ‘‘The Triangles’’? 

11. What is the Egyptian X ? 

12. What is called the ‘‘ Diamond of Virgo’’? 


13. Where should we look for Coma Berenicis? 
14. What legend gives it a place in mythology? 
15. What forms the constellation of Cancer? 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—VII. 


I. Pronounce such words as aged and learned 
in two syllables when used as adjectives and in 
one when used as verbs. The learned man 
aged rapidly. 

2. To form the plural of the possessive of 
nouns that endsin s, x, or ce, some persons pre- 
fer to add ’s, others add the apostrophe only ; but 
if the plural is formed by adding ’s, pronounce 
it the same as if only the apostrophe were ad- 
ded : Jones’ hat and Jones’s hat, pronounce the 
same. . 

3. Distinguish between affect and effect ; prin- 
cipal and principle ; stationary and stationery ; 
compliment and complement; foment and _fer- 
ment ; Francis and Frances. 

4. Can I speak to the editor? say may as you 
are asking permission. 

5. You look something like your mother ; use 
somewhat, which is an adverb expressing degree. 

6. Nine times aught is? Observe the differ- 
ence in the meanings of aught and naught. 

7. It is better to say many fersons think so 
than to say many people. is 

8. The constant use of such words as mice, 
gorgeous, splendid, distingué, shows a limited 
vocabulary. 

g. Say bad or ungrammatical English instead 
of bad grammar. 

10. Prof. Peabody says, ‘“‘To use the objective 
case instead of the nominative is a vulgar er- 
ror; to use the nominative instead of the ob- 
jective is a genteel error. Between you and / 
is a fault as gross as that of the more ignorant 
person who says, Him and me are going to 
town.”’ 

11. I shall go and /aydown. Lay down what? 
Study the use of the active transitive verb ¢o /ay 
and the neuter verb /o Jie. 

12. If I am not mistaken, you gave me the 
wrong change; say If I mistake not. 

13. I hate such weather. Never use such an 
intense word as hate to express dislike. 

14. Take care not to be exclaiming oh! ah! 
to be sure! you know, yes, yes; this habit 
spoils conversation. 

15. Richard Grant White says that the vul- 
garism in our midst is continually heard in 
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prayer-meetings and from the lips of Doctors of 
Divinity. The possessive pronoun can properly 
be used only to indicate possession or appurte- 
nance. ‘‘The midst’? of a company or society 
is not athing belonging or appurtenant to the 
company, or to the individuals composing it. 
Would any one say in our middle? 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE. 


I. Whom does Skelton ridicule in his satir- 
ical poem, ‘‘ Speake Parot,”’ under the names of 
Bo-ho and Hough-no, both characters being 
represented as dogs? 

2. An English lord named Collingborne is 
said to have been put to death in 1484 for hav- 
ing written the following couplet: 

“‘The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel the Dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog.” 
Who were the three persons besides Lovel rep- 
resented by the animals named? 

3. Formerly a yearly ceremony was observed 
in Berkshire known as ‘‘The Scouring of the 
White Horse’’; what gave rise to its observance? 

4. What English writer was called the “Great 
Unknown,” and why? 

5. Of whom did Robert Greene write in his 
‘*Groat’s Worth of Wit”’ the following abusive 
sentence: ‘‘There is an upstart Crow, beautified 
with our feathers, that with his 7ygers heart 
wrapt in a Players hide, supposes he is as well 
able to bumbast out a blanke verse as the best 
of you; and being the only absolute /ohannes 
fac totum, is in his own conceit the only Shake- 
scene in a county’’? 

6. What English author was called the ‘‘In- 
terrogation Point,” and why? 

7. What English humorist mentions the fol- 
lowing as two irresistibly absurd images—an 
elephant in a coach office gravely coming to 
have his trunk booked ; a mermaid over a fish- 
kettle cooking her own tail ? 

8. Who was styled Dr. Mirabilis? 

9. What literary production was known asthe 
‘*Smectymnuus’”’ ? 

10. To what does Sir Walter Scott refer in the 
following selection taken from ‘Fortunes of 
Nigel,” chapter XXVII.: ‘‘Veratrue. We'll 
have a’ to pay. . . asort of penny-wedding it 
will prove, where all men contribute to the 
young folks’ maintenance ”? 

11. One explanation of the origin of the say- 
ing, ‘‘Mind your P’s and Q’s,” connects it 
with the tally kept at the bar of public houses ; 
what is it? bs 

12. The Rev. Mr. Narcross willed, it is said, 
five hundred pounds to ‘‘the bravest man in 
England.” The Dukeof Wellington was asked 
by the executors of the estate, to whom he 
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thought it ought to go; he named a man who. 
fought at the battle of Waterloo; who was he? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR MARCH. 
WORLD OF TO-DAY.—GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

1. From the accession of Bismarck as prime 
minister. 2. Nihilism, Communism, Fenian- 
ism. 3. The two attempts made on the life of 
Emperor William I. by socialists. 4. That the 
societies of the socialists should be dissolved ; 
their meetings were forbidden; their publica- 
tions suppressed; and numbers were expelled 
from their homes. 5. October 1, 1890. 6. One 
known as State secialism, which sought to alle- 
viate the condition of the working people. 
7. Prince Bismarck and Emperor William I. 
8. In 1883. 9. Compulsory insurance against 
accident was established. 10. Those whom old 
age or premature infirmity disables from earn- 
ing their own living. 11. The employers. 
12. In the sickness-insurance act one-fourth of 
the amount is met by the state, one-fourth by 
the employers, and one-half is taken from the 
wages of the workmen; the accident insurance 
is organized on a system of mutual insurance 
among the employers, they paying all the ex- 
penses; in the new pension system of May 1890, 
the burden is shared in equal parts by the work- 
men, the employers, and the government. 
13. They are. 14. The poor rates. 15. He 
regards them with high favor; he himself now 
takes the position of leader in all these progres- 
sive movements. 


THE STARS OF MARCH. 

1. Leo (the Lion). 2. Just below the zenith. 
3- Regulus. 4. East of Regulus, not in the fig- 
ure of the sickle but in the tail of the imaginary 
lion. 5. Regulus is white, Denebola (Beta) is 
tinged with blue, and Gamma is deep yellow. 
6. The “Lion of Judah.” 7. “Zone of Ani- 
mals,” a belt 16° wide, 8° on each side of the 
ecliptic. The ecliptic isthe apparent path of 
the sun in the heavens. 8. Because the moon 
and the principal planets always keep within 
these boundaries. 

9g. Next Twins, and Crab, and Lion, shine, 

The Virgin and the Scales ; 

Scorpion and Archer next are due, 

The Goat and Water bearer too, 

And Fish with glittering tails. 
10. His head and breast. 11. In Cancer, west 
of the Sickle, at a distance about equal to twice 
the length of the Sickle. 12. The Manger isa 
small silvery spot, composed of a crowd of little 
stars, between two rather faint stars, the Colts, 
The Manger is also called the “ Bee-hive.”’ 
13. Hydra, the hundred-headed monster slain 
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by Hercules. 14. Southwest of Regulus. A 
line from Gamma Leonis through Regulus indi- 
cates it. Itis noticeable for its solitary position 
and rich orange tint. 15. Southeast of Leo, 
both standing on Hydra, Corvus the farther east. 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.—VI. 

1. Neither. Itis better to say, The building 
was burned. 2. There is no hard and fast rule 
for the use of these words. In the name of the so- 
ciety, folks probably is used because it is a shorter 
word, and people is used to avoid repetition. 
The word folks is not colloquial when used as 
inthissentence. 3. Norulecan be given for this. 
The change of words was, perhaps, for the same 
reason as in the preceding sentence; as the 
word woman is more dignified and carries with 
it the idea of maturity it naturally became the 
nameoftheolder class. 4. (1) You and I think 
the same—omit unnecessary words. (2) It 
doesn’t make any difference to me; drop any- 
how; it is one of those senseless words which 
illiterate people tack on the end of a sentence. 
(3) A person whose nameI will not give was 
there; the use of party for person is called a 
vulgarism. (4) She is an invalid conveys the 


same idea. (5) My son’s prospects are good; 
(6) By simply saying, 
(7) Come into the sitting- 


prospects implies future. 
Mr. Jones is dead, 


/ 
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room ; this use of setting for sitting is a common 
mistake, it comes under the head of vulgarisms. 
(8) John is very sick ; real is an adjective mean- 
ing genuine, etc. (9) Are you really angry with 
me? or Are you very angry with me? Whether 
really or very should be used depends upon the 
meaning to be conveyed. (10) He is an alum- 
nus of our college; the singular form of the 
word should be used. (11) Miss Cary called on 
mother and me; prepositions govern the objec- 
tive case. (12) Try to correct these sentences. 


ENGLISH PHRASE AND FABLE.—VI. 

‘I. He turned to a bystander and coolly in- 
quired, ‘‘Who’s your fat friend, Alvemey ?’’ 
2. ‘‘ Yes, madam, I once ate a pea.’”” 3. Sydney 
Smith. 4. Robert Burns. 5. Carlyle. 6. The 
rose was anciently an emblem of silence and 
secrecy and was often sculptured ou the ceil- 
ings of banqueting rooms as a sign that what 
was said in free conversation there must not be 
told afterward. It came very generally to indi- 
cate an obligation of secrecy. 7. Sir Walter 
Scott. 8. Byron. 9. Aslang language used by 
medical students in English hospitals. 10. That 
of the poet Keats. It was placed there by his 
own request. 11. ‘The men who borrow and 
the men who lend.’”’ 12. That of the Second 
William Pitt. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


** Never be Discouraged.”’ 
c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS, 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTon Day—December 9. 

CoLLeGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

HvuGH MILLER Day—April 14. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 

ADDISON Day—May 1. 


HE Local Circles which are to devote time 

to French Literature for the last three 
months of the year, are to be envied. The field 
which they enter will be to most of the mem- 
bers entirely new. The Scribe fancies that Ra- 
belais has been until now merely a name to 
some Chautauqua readers; that Montaigne 
and La Rochefoucauld, while they may have 
been a little better known, still will be new 
friends. Now forming acquaintances with new 
authors is one of the great delights of life. 


BLAISE Pascat Day—May 14. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SuNDAy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday afier first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


‘“How I envy you,” said an omnivorous reader 
to the Scribe, the other day, “‘you are just be- 
ginning to read Thackeray. You have one of 
the greatest delights of life before you.’’ So 
for you it will be with these French writers. 
They are much less familiar than the English 
writers with whom so far we have been engaged. 
The subjects they treat, the history and infiu- 
ences which surround them, the spirit which 
animates them, is unfamiliar. It is very differ- 
ent, too, from the English. It is foreign and 
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something of the experience which a traveler in 
a strange country enjoys, awaits readers in a 
strange literature. 

Circles which would get the best from this 
new study must approach it with a determina- 
tion to get into human relations with the authors. 
Strive to understand the lives, the surround- 
ings, the ambitions of these friends. Talk 
them overinformally. Analyze their characters 
and their motives. Make them honorary mem- 
bers, so to speak, of the circle. 

Much more vivid impressions will be ob- 
tained if the French writers are placed side by 
side with their English contemporaries. Thus 
in reading Froissart, place him in juxtaposi- 
tion with Chaucer and imagine the talk of the 
two at their meeting. Study Montaigne’s con- 
temporaries in the Elizabethan age, for Mon- 
taigne saw the first twelve years of that period. 
Use all the knowledge you have gained of 
English history and literature this year to form 
a frame in which to place each writer. By this 
method you will review your English studies, 
will gain a broader idea of the world’s thought 
at each period, and fit your new French friend 
into his proper place in the present stores of 
your mind. 

It will be well if any one in the circle be- 
comes especially interested in a character toask 
him to keep that author as his ‘‘ special friend ”’ 
throughout the study, and to allow him each 
evening a few moments to relate whatever of 
interest he may have picked up concerning his 
new friend. Perhaps each member will nat- 
urally select an author for his companion 
and will become an amateur specialist in his 
life and work. 

At all events some fresh plans should be 
adopted to give to the French literature the im- 
portance which it deserves and to secure to the 
circle the great benefits possible from an ac- 
quaintance with a new literature. 

The following Royal Rhyme dedicated to the 
Cicero Club of Hastings, Nebraska, by Miss 
Hattie Snodgrass, one of the members, is repro- 
duced for the benefit of circles which are hav- 
ing difficulty in remembering the royal line. 

I. Now list, my hearers one and all, 
As forth some royal names I call; 


And close your eyes and you will see 
A stately vision dear to me. 


II. First, William, ‘‘ Conqueror” ofall, 
A stately figure, grand and tall, 
Fit leader of a host so royal, 
Whose every subject was made loyal. 


Ill. Then “ William Rufus,’ King so “ Red,”’ 
Henry the First, much better “ read,” 
And Stephen usher in a name, 

“* Plantagenet,” well-known to fame. 








IV. This Henry Second nobly wrought 
And order from confusion brought, 
Then Richard “Coeur de Lion ” came 
(How well the English love that name) 


V. Then follows on the wretched John, 
His story ’tis no joy to con, 
So quick we pass him with this word, 
Also the tyrant Henry Third. 


VI. Then Edward First, our ‘“‘ Longshanks” came, 
A glorious king in all but name. 
Next Edward Second, gay and jolly, 
Who showed in many ways his foily. 


VII. Then Edward Third with famous sons, 
Whose record through our history runs. 
Then Richard Second, followed close 
By Henry Fourth of Bolingbroke. 

VIII. Fifth Henry, ‘‘ Hal’ the gay young prince 
Whom nothing boisterous made wince, 
Poor Henry Sixth, with one long sigh, 
And Edward Fourth we will pass by. 

IX. Vile Richard Third, whom Shakspere drew 

In colors dark, but not untrue. 

Then Henry Seventh of Tudors first, 

A tyrant, too, but not the worst. 

X. Now “ Bluff King Hal,’’ Kighth Henry came, 
Whose wives alone would give him fame. 
Then Edward Sixth and ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” 
Ot praise for her we will be chary. 

XI. Elizabeth, the good ‘‘ Queen Bess,”’ 

The English still her name do bless. 

Then James the First, the Scottish king 

And Charles whose praises some did sing. 

XII. Then Cromwell’s stern, grand figure we 

The king’s place filled, until he fell. 
Charles Second, witty, gay, and vile 
Theu ruled the English land awhile. 


XIII. James Second next comes forth in line, 
‘William and Mary,”’ ‘‘ Anne”’ so fine, 
Then Georges—First, Second, and Third, 
And Fourth, we’ll pass with just a word. 


XVI. Then William Fourth, well known to all. 
Now hark! a dearer name we call 
Victoria—beloved queen— 

Whose many virtues we have seen. 
XV. Nowclose your eyes, and memorize, 
And as you think may you grow wise. 
If you'll remember each king’s reign, 
This jingle was not writ in vain. 


UNION WORK. 


From Brooklyn where so much good union 
work is done comes a report of a novel Chau- 
tauquan entertainment recently held at the sug- 
gestion of the president of the Strong Place 
Circle. This circle invited the Ad Astra and 
Adriel Circles to join with it in giving a union 
meeting. The president arranged the matter 
with her usual thoughtfulness and system. She 
appointed a committee from the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian neigh- 
boring churches. This committee distributed 
one thousand cards of invitation to the adult 
classes in their respective Sunday-schools. This 
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and other measures secured an audience of 
about five hundred in the chapel of the Strong 
Place Baptist Church. The pastor ofthe church 
presided at the gathering. 

The secretaries of the three circles read a re- 
port of their work and the methods pursued in 
each circle, Their residences were given on the 
cards and new members were invited. Vocal 
and instrumental music were furnished. A 
graceful and eloquent address followed on 
“Chautauqua, An Outlook,” by Miss C. E. Cof- 
fin, President of the A. E. Dunning Circle. Mrs. 
George H. Hale of Ad Astra Circle read an ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘Chaucer and his Pilgrims.” 
Several of the Canterbury Tales were then told 
by members in costiime, which closed a very 
enjoyatle program, the tone and interest of 
which was well calculated to increase the popu- 
larity of themovement. A similar union meet- 
ing by four local circles in the eastern district 
of Brooklyn is already planned. We areglad to 
see the practical suggestions of the committee 
on organization at the recent Chautauqua con- 
vention in that city put into practice. 


? GRADUATE CIRCLES. 


INDIANA.—The Vincent Memorial Circle, re- 
cently established at Indianapolis, is pursuing 
the graduate course in English History and Lit- 
e:yture. Twelve members are reported from this 
circle. 

‘owa.—The graduate circle of Des Moines 
consists of four members, who are now pursuing 
the eighth year of their work together. They 
form a “‘small but very happy family.” 

MInNESOTA.—Blue Earth City has a flourish- 
ing circle of fifteen, most of whom are graduate 
members. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The C. L. S. C. of Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea is the poetical name of a new 
circle at Manchester, which numbers twenty- 
one members, all of whom belong to the Class 
of ’94.——A newcircle of sixteen is reported 
trom Plympton. 

CONNECTICUT.—Thirteen ‘‘enthusiastic and 
studious Chautauquans ’’ have formed a new cir- 
cle at Rowayton. 

NEw YorK.—The secretary of a new club at 
Johnsonville reports twenty members with “ in- 
terest constantly increasing.”——-New circles 
have been formed at Clarence Centre and Mid- 
dletown, the latter being named the Indepen- 
dents.—L ive to Learn: Learn to Live, is the 
motto of a new club at South Salem. 

NEW JERSEY.—Most interesting and instruc- 
tive programs have been carried out during the 
I-Apr. 
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year by the Palisade Circle of Englewood. The 
club is divided into four sections, each in turn 
supplying the program for one meeting. ‘‘ Hot 
shot” in the form of questions, is ‘‘fired”’ at 
each other, and lively meetings are the result. 
Forty-two regular members comprise this circle. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Eighteen members are 
added to the Class of ’94 by the formation of a 
new circle at Bethlehem.—A new club has 
been organized at Cross Creek Village.——The 
new circle at Clarion is doing enthusiastic work 
and its members hope to graduate with honors 
at the end of the course. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—The Avalon, with a mem- 
bership of sixteen, has been formed at Holli- 
day’s Cove. 

NorfH CAROLINA.—Sixteen young people of 
Concord have banded themselves together for 
the four years’ course of study. 

FLoRIDA.—A little company of seven mem- 
bers at Ormond has joined the Chautauqua 
army. 

ALABAMA.—Anniston reports a new circle of 
sixteen. 

TExas.—‘‘ Labor omnia vincit,’’—Labor con- 
quers all things—is the motto of the Lone Star 
Circle of Columbus, recently organized at that 
place.——The Chaucer, a new club at Hunts- 
ville, is reported. 

OuIO.—May the ‘‘Germ”’ in Westville flour- 
ish and bear fruit, and the ‘‘Marguerites”’ of 
Sand Hill, prove a “ star of hope” to other strug- 
gling new circles. A new circle, with eight 
members, is reported from Dover.—Tallmadge 
has a little club of six. 

INDIANA.—The new C. L. S. C. at Raub re- 
ports completion of work up to date. 

ILLINOIS.—The Kenwood Chautauquans, re- 
cently formed in Chicago, have made a some- 
what new departure. Each of the thirty mem- 
bers paid five dollars toward engaging an in- 
structor, who directs the lessons. The social 
element has been encouraged by means of “‘teas”’ 
and receptions given in honor of the circle. —— 
A new club at Mont Clare has decided to wait 
until next October before beginning the regular 
work, on account of lateness in organizing. In 
the mean time they will pursue a special course 
of reading.—We extend best wishes to the 
new Clover Leaf Circle of Beardstown. 

MICHIGAN.—Seven bright Chautauqua stars 
constitute the Pleiades of Belding. New cir- 
cles are reported from Yale, St. Ignace, and 
White Cloud.—tThe E. B. Forest is the name 
of a recently organized circle at Harbor Springs. 

Iowa.—A new club consisting of a trio of young 
ladies, is reported from Hartland.—Twelve 
members have banded together at Williamsburg. 
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NEBRASKA.—Scribner and Benkelman each 
have new circles. 

Missouri.—The Bead Circle has been formed 
at Calymet.—A new circle at Cyrene, has 
adopted the same cognomen as the club at Cal- 
umet. The members hope to go through the 
course with the Philomathean class. 

ARKANSAS.—A little club of nine members 
all of whom are active workers, is reported from 
Fordyce. 

OrEGON.—Great interest in the work is re- 
ported from a newclub of eleven members at 
East Portland. 

NEVADA.—The members of the Argentea, anew 
circle.at Virginia City, have commenced work. 

CALIFORNIA.—The little mountain town of 
Yreka hasa flourishing circle of thirty-five mem- 
bers, and increasing interest in the work is 
evinced.—The Ramona is a new circle at Ful- 
lerton.—Traver has a very interesting circle of 
nineteen members, who are showing great in- 
terest. 

WASHINGTON.—Seven members comprise the 
Crescents of Gig Harbor. 


OLD CIRCLES. 


Canapa.—The Cobourg Chautauquans ex- 
pect to have lectures on Geology by Professor 
W. S. Ellis, Principal of the Collegiate Institute 
of Cobourg.——The Alphas of Galt held their 
annual banquet Thursday, January 15.—— 
The members of the C. L. S. C. at Paris have 
adopted a novel plan. The Secretary says: 
‘*When there are more than four meetings in a 
month, we have a Special Evening. We hada 
very interesting Canadian Evening, when essays 
were read on Canadian History, Industries, and 
Literature, followed by extracts from Canadian 
authors. The next Special Evening will be de- 
voted to Astronomy.’’——The Athenas and 
Y.M.C. A. Circle of St. John recently held a 
joint meeting, followed by a sociable. 

MaInE.— The “dauntless three’’ forming 
the Margaret Fuller Circle of Auburn are do- 
ing excellent work.——The Lamalphas of Bath 
evince an indomitable spirit. Difficulty in find- 
ing a poem on Joan of Arc resulted in each 
member writing one in her praise, and reading 
it after the usual program, at a recent meeting. 
A Shakspere Club has been organized in connec- 
tion with the Lamalphas. Various causes have 
diminished the number forming the Sunrise 
Circle of Eastport, but a faithful few are still 
continuing the work and consider themselves a 
part of the Class of ’91.——The Andros of Top- 
sham report renewed interest in the work.— 
The Bryants of Portland have carried out good 
programs thus far in the year. Forty-nine 


members belong to this club.——The_ Ben-Hurs. 


of West Buxton are pursuing their third year of 


study. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Farmington and Candia 
Village both have good circles. 

VERMONT.—The members of the Minerva 
Circle at Barre are enjoying instruction in Del- 
sarte.——The Hartland club held a pronuncia- 
tion-match recently.—The Informals of West 
Randolph are still faithful. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The Secretary of the Ran- 
toul Circle of Beverly writes: ‘‘Some of us are 
looking forward to graduating this year and 
hope to have some representatives at the Assem- 
bly.””»——The Sherwins of Dorchester send some 
charming souvenir programs of recent meet- 
ings. One, in honor of the English year, con- 
sists of two cards bound together by a silk cord ; 
one card contains a fine photograph of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, the other Westminster 
Abbey. Another program of white card board 
has a four-leaf clover on the cover, “for luck.’” 
——Abington and Barre have good working 
circles——The Pearsons of Boston are earnest 
and enthusiastic Chautauquans.——Pottersville 
hasa club of twelve members.——The Kalmias 
of North Middleboro are ever faithful ; they have 
been organized since 1879. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The Hurlbut of Manchester, 
the Hallof West Hartford, and the Golden 
Circle of Harwinton are all in a healthy condi- 
tion, with memberships ranging between nine 
and twenty-six. 

RHODE ISLAND.—The Bythesas of Newport 
are a sociable and energetic crowd. They have 
enjoyed during the year a golden-rod party, a 
cob-web party on New Year’s Eve, and a nut 
social.——From the Fort Hill Delvers of Provi- 
dence come the words, ‘‘We are all busy 
Marthas, careful and troubled about many 
things, but we are trying to enter into the 
meaning of one of Chautauqua’s grandest mot- 
toes, ‘never be discouraged.’ ’’——-The Whittier 
Circle of Providence has visited the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, attended Vesper Services 
conducted by Dr. Hurlbut in Trinity M. E. 
Church, visited Sculpture Hall of Brown Uni- 
versity, and observed all Memorial Days during 
the year; also celebrated Whittier Memorial 
Day on December 17.——Block Island has a 
good club of nine members. 

New York.—The De Kalbs, a flourishing 
club of thirty in Brooklyn, observed Cromwell 
Day on January 29.——The Walker Circle of 
Canaseraga boasts a membership of fifty-six. 
Among the clubs doing good work in the Empire 
State are the Philomath of Fillmore, the Alpha 
Beta of Mexico, the Renesslaer of West Sand 
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Lake, and the Originals at Auburn and the Reso- 
lutes at Somers Center.—— The Bryants of New 
York have an increased membership over last 
year.——Of the six members of the Cubic, of 
Pulaski, two are in Vermont, one in Missouri, 
one in Syracuse, N. Y., and the remaining two 
are still at the birth-place of the club. They 
continue their readings, however, in spite of the 
distance which separates them.——Here is a 
good suggestion from the circle at Hannibal : by 
way of preparation, when the readings are gone 
over, each member makes notes of any particu- 
lar points which he may not understand fully, 
or may wish to hear discussed; then when the 
meetings are held, the notes are compared and a 
great many good pointsare brought out.——The 
clubs at New Rochelle, Angelica, Morristown, 
Andover, and Bethlehem are all doing well. 
NEw JERSEV.-—The Whittiers of Camden en- 
joyed a great treat recently. An invitation was 
extended to the club by a gentleman of the city 
to visit his observatory. The invitation was ac- 
cepted with pleasure, anfl a very interesting and 
instructive evening was the result. The secre- 


tary says, ‘‘We saw some of the finest objects 
that can be seen in the heavens, such as the 
Great Nebula in Orion, the star clusters in the 
sword hand of Perseus, the clusters in Taurus, 
Hind’s (smallest red star) ‘Lepus the Hare,’ 
Eridanus (double star, topaz yellow and blue), 


and several others. We remained fully two 
hours and a half with Professor Read, and were 
much delighted with our visit. The fine sys- 
tem in our circle is a great success; we have 
enough in our treasury to have our annual ban- 
quet sometime this month, on which occasions 
we have a grand good time.’’--—-The Chau- 
tauqua Class of Rahway has nearly doubled its 
membership of last year.——The clubs at West- 
field and Williamstown are both doing good 
work.——This good word comes from the Cen- 
tenary in Camden: ‘‘Our circle is quite an 
institution, not only in our own church but in 
the whole community. Wehavemembers from 
most of the surrounding congregations, and the 
circle has tended to produce harmony and good 
fellowship among the several denominations.’’ 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The circles from the Key- 
stone State are all flourishing. The Du Bois of 
New London has a membership of nine.——The 
number of members at Canton is greater than at 
any time in the past three years. ——The Petro- 
leum C. L. S.C. of Bradford has forty-two 
regular members.——The clubs at Scranton, 
Octoraro, and Hazelton are hard at work.— 
The Trio of Philadelphia wiil add its quota to 
the Class of ’93.——The Acorn is a small club 
in Philadelphia.——Pleasantville and Scotland 
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have good circles.——-The members of the 
Lebanon Club of eight are “‘all for 93.”,——The 
sample programs received from the Harrisburg 
Circle show that the members are doing some 
excellent work. 

DELAWARE.—The circle at Smyrna numbers 
seventeen and that of Bridgeville eighteen. 

MARYLAND.—The Mount Vernon Circle at 
Hampden reports a membership of thirteen. 

VIRGINIA.—The Old Dominion Circle of Nor- 
folk sends an excellent sample program. 

SoutH CaROLINA.—The White Rose of York 
at Yorkville is flourishing. The members re- 
cently enjoyed a banquet gallantly tendered by 
the gentlemen of the club to the ladies. The 
evening was a decided success. 

ALABAMA.—Birmingham has a good circle of 
seventeen, the North Highland.——The club at 
Huntsville has the use of a Chautauqua column 
in the local newspaper, and items of interest 
are inserted every week. 

TExas.—The Immortelles form a small circle 
at Bastrop. 

KENntTucKy.—Covington is enjoying a lecture 
course this winter which is under the auspices 
of the Bryant Circle of that place. Robert J. 
Burdette and Mrs. Mary Livermore are among 
the speakers. On Christmas a fine program was 
carried out. This club numbers over fifty and 
isin its customary flourishing condition.— 
Newport has a good circle, the Bellevue. 

OxuI0.—The members of the circle at Norwood 
celebrated Bryant and Milton Days, and those 
meetings proved to be the moat successful of 
the year. All are enthusiastic over the ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua Idea.”»——The Newport Circle enjoyed a 
lecture on Pompeii, illustrated by stereopticon 
views, recently.——E ver since the organization 
of the Sharon of Shelby four years ago, the 
members have given a Christmas banquet. 
They have been termed American, Roman, 
Greek, and English banquets, and always prove 
a great success.——The Hartwell C. L. S. C. 
has doubled its membership since last year. —— 
The Collamers of East Cleveland organized in 
1884 with a membership of forty and still con- 
tinue work with constant interest and numbers. 
—New Richmond, Atwater, Hockingport, and 
Mechanicsburg all have good circles.——The 
members of the Bacon Circle of Cleveland evince 
increased interest in the work.—Tippecanoe 
City has a club of nineteen.——The Periclean 
Circle of Berlin Heights send a favorable report. 

INDIANA.—The members of the Bishop Bow- 
man Circle of Greenscastle, the home of De 
Pauw University, have received an invitation 
from Professor Brown, who has charge of the 
McKim Observatory at the University, to visit 
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the tower and take lessons in astronomy.—In- 
diana seemsto be the banner state for large 
circles. The Trenton Rock Circle at Marion 
numbers thirty-four, the Edison of South Bend 
has a membership of sixty-one, and the club at 
Covington twenty-four.—aAttica has a good 
circle, the Socratic. 

ILLINOIS.—The Franklin Circle of Grand 
Crossing celebrated Longfellow Day and has 
in prospect a lecture on the city of Washington, 
illustrated by stereopticon views of the Capital 
City.——The Athenas of Sycamore, a body of 
ambitious ladies, seeing the great need ofa 
public library in their town, have organized 
themselves into a Library Association and are 
working faithfully to see the fruition of their 
hopes. Under the auspices of these ladies Mrs. 
Mary Livermore lectured on February 5, and 
Mr.Frank Beard gave one of his p»pular ‘‘Chalk- 
Talks’’ on February 10. From the present out- 
look, Sycamore will soon be the possessor of a 
free public library.——Ten members of the Mars 
Circle of Woodlawn Park pursued the Garnet 
Seal Course during last summer’s vacation.— 
The Nestors form a club of sixteen in Sycamore. 
——Joliet, Kirkland, Odin, and Carbondale all 
have good clubs.——The Argo is a small circle 
at Macomb. 

MICHIGAN.—The clubs from Jackson, Mon- 
tague, and Hillsdale send interesting programs 
of their work.—The Lee Circle of Hastings 
has thirty-six members.——Portland and Bliss- 
field each have small clubs.——The Hartford 
Cc. L. S. C. numbers an even dozen.——The lit- 
tle town of Gladstone has a club of earnest 
workers.——The circles at Fennville, Rockford, 

‘and Climax are all following the path that leads 
to the Golden Gate and the Hall in the Grove. 

WIsconsin.—The St. Croix of Hudson is do- 
ing well this year, with an average attendance 
of from eighteen to twenty.——The Willard 
Circle of Janesville is pursuing the even tenor 
of its way. 

MINNESOTA.—From the Dayton’s Bluff Circle 
of St. Paul comes these tidings: ‘‘If persistent 
effort to carry out the Chautauqua idea in its 
primal simplicity is any virtue, we may perhaps 
claim a place in this movement.’’——The First 
Duluth Circle has on its roll forty-four regular 
and local members.——Miss Florence Ella Con- 
nor, of Minneapolis, a member of the C. L. S.C. 
of ’91, was on the evening of January 6th sud- 
denly called away from earth. Her whole life 
had been a preparation; her daily words and 
deeds fit to be her last. By constant industry 
and zeal she had finished all the work of the 
first three years of the Chautauqua course, and 
she expected to complete the last year and 
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graduate next summer. Her sweet and gentle 
words and ways, her pure and loving spirit, we 
miss; we mourn with bitter grief, for our hearts 
are bereaved and lonely, but though we weep 
we know our Father called her home and for 
her it was joy. Looking up through our tears 
we can say to the dear departed im the words of 
Whittier : 
Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place we caunot see ; 
We only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And Heaven is glad for thee. 


Iowa.—The club of Malvern appoints a leader 
for each book and one for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
This is a good idea.——The club at Sioux City 
is now a year old and is a healthy infant.——The 
Zeta Sigma of Burlington is composed exclu- 
sively of ladies.——The circles at Burlington, 
East Des Moines, and Menlo are still faithful. 

MIssouRI.—The members of the club at Mary- 
ville are continuing their second year’s study. 

Kansas.—Sedgewick is enjoying a lecture 
course this winter under the auspices of the 
circle at that place. A member of the club at 
Burlingame writes, ‘‘The idea of having a chil- 
dren’s course has been suggested to us by the 
fact that some of the little tots meet every Sat- 
urday afternoon and read from their primers, 
calling it their Chautauqua Circle.’»——The 
club of Seneca is increasing in numbers. 

Cororapo.—Colorado Springs, situated at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak, has a circle of twenty-five 
enthusiastic members. 

NEBRASKA.—The Tekamoh Chautauquans 
watched the Old Year out and the New Year in, 
and a good program was carried out. Wyclif 
Day was also observed.——The circle at Roca has 
an increase of five in its last year’s membership. 
— Schuyler and Ewing both have faithful clubs. 

NortH DakotTa.—Three members will be 
added to the Class of ’93 by the club at Langdon. 

SourtH DaxoTa.—The circle at Yankton has 
been organized since 1882 and is still interested 
in its work. All Memorial Days have been ob- 
served.—Aberdeen reports fourteen members. 

NEVADA.—Tybo has a quartet circle. 

CALIFORNIA. — Twenty-four new members 
have been added tothe circle at San José during 
the year, making a total membership of forfy- 
five. Lectures on Chaucer, Geology, and En- 
glish History have been enjoyed.—tThe Filben 
of San Francisco is a large and flourishing cir- 
cle of fifty-three members.——Twenty-eight 
out of a possible four hundred is the proportion 
of C.L. S.C. members to the population of 
Sierra Madre.——St. Helena and Santa Clara 
both have loyal circles. 
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TWO FRENCH APHORISTS. 

ONE of the most commonly known of all 
books of maxims, after the Proverbs of Solomon, 
are the ‘Moral Reflections”’ of La Rochefoucauld. 
The author lived at court, himself practiced all 
the virtues which he seemed to disparage, and 
took so much trouble to make sure of the right 
expression that many of these short sentences 
were more than thirty times revised. They were 
given to the world in the last half of the seven- 
teenth century in a little volume which French- 
men used to know by heart, which gave a new 
turn to the literary taste of the nation, and 
which has been translated into every civilized 
tongue. It paints men as they would be if self- 
love were the one great main-spring of human 
action, and it makes magnanimity itself no bet- 
ter than self-interest in disguise. 

He says: 

Interest speaks all sorts of tongues and plays all sorts 
of parts, even the part of the disinterested. 

Gratitude is with most people only a strong desire for 
greater benefits to come. 

Love of justice is with most ofus nothing but the fear of 
suffering injustice. 

Friendship is only a reciprocal conciliation of interests, 
a mutual exchange of good offices ; it is a species of com- 
merce out of which self-love always intends to make some- 
thing. 

We have all strength enough to endure the troubles of 
other people. 

Our repentance is not so much regret for the ill we 
have done, as fear of the ill that may come to us in conse- 
quence, 

In the adversity of our best friends we often find some- 
thing that is not exactly displeasing. 

We cannot wonder that in spite of their 
piquancy of form such sentences as those have 
aroused in many minds an invincible repugnance 
for what would be so tremendous a calumny on 
human nature if the book were meant to bea 
picture of human nature asa whole. ‘I count 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims,’’ saysone critic, ‘‘a bad 
book. AsI am reading it, I feel discomfort ; I 
have a sense of suffering which I cannot define. 
Such thoughts tarnish the brightness of the soul ; 
they degrade the heart.’’ Yet as a faithful pres. 
entation of human selfishness, and of you and 
me in so far as we happen to be mainly selfish, 
the odious mirror has its uses by showing us 
what manner of man we are or may become. Let 
us not forget, either, that not quite all is selfish- 
ness in La Rochefoucauld. Everybody knows 
his saying that hypocrisy is the homage that 
vice pays to virtue. There is a subtle truth in 
this, too,—that to be in too great a hurry to dis- 


charge an obligation is itself a kind of ingrati- 
tude. Nor is there any harm in the reflection 


that no fool is so troublesome as the clever fool ; 
nor in this, that only great men have any busi- 
ness with great defects; nor, finally, in the con- 
solatory saying, that we are never either so hap- 
py or so unhappy as we imagine. 


I will say little of La Bruyére, by far the great- 
est, broadest, strongest, of French character- 
writers, because he is not of the houses of which 
you can judge by a brick or two taken at ran- 
dom. Forthose in whom the excitements of 
modern literature have not burnt up the faculty 
of sober meditation on social man, La Bruyére 
must always be one of the foremost names, Ma- 
caulay somewhere calls him thin. But Macau- 
lay has less ethical depth, and less perception 
of ethical depth, than any writer that ever lived 
with equally brilliant gifts in other ways; and 
thin is the very last word that describes this ad- 
mirable master. We feel that La Bruyére, 
though retiring, studious, meditative, and self- 
contained, has complied with the essential con- 
dition of looking at life and men themselves, 
and with his own eyes. His aphoristic sayings 
are the least important part of him, but here are 
one or two examples: 


Eminent posts make great men greater, and little men 
less, 

There is in some men a certain mediocrity of mind that 
helps to make them wise. 

The fiatterer has not a sufficiently good opinion either 
of himself or of others. 

People from the provinces and fools are always ready to 
take offence, and to suppose that you are laughing at 
them: we should never risk a pleasantry, except with 
well-bred people, and people with brains. 

All confidence is dang , unless it is complete : there 
are few circumstances in which it is not best either to 
hide all or to tell all. 

When the people is in a state of agitation, we do not 
see how quiet is to return ; and when it is tranquil, we do 
not see how the quiet is to be disturbed, 

Men count for almost nothing the virtues of the heart. 
and idolize gifts of body or intellect. The man who quite 
coolly, and with no idea that heis offending modesty, says 
that he is kind-hearted, constant, faithful, sincere, fair, 
grateful, would not dare tosay that he is quick and clever, 
that he has fine teeth and a delicate skin.—From John 
Morley’s ‘*‘ Aphorisms.” 





A SHAKER MEETING. 

Dr. BOYNTON went to the family meeting, 
and remained profoundly attentive to the ser- 
vices with which the speaking was preceded. 
He saw the sisters seated on one side of the large 
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meeting-room, and the brothers on the other, 
with broad napkins half unfolded across their 
knees, on which they softly beat time, with 
rising and falling paims, as they sang. The 
sisters, young and old, all looked of the same 
age, with their throats strictly hid by the collars 
that came to their chins, and their close-cropped 
hair covered by stiff wire framed caps of white 
gauze ; there was greater visible disparity among 
the brothers, but their heads were mostly gray, 
though a few were still dark with youth or mid- 
dle life ; on either side there was a bench full of 
sedate children. 

When the singing was ended, the minister 
read a chapter of the Bible, and one of the eld- 
ers prayed. Thena sister began a hymn in 
which all the sisters joined. At its close, a 
young girl arose and described a vision which 
she hadseen the night before in adream. When 
she sat down the elders and eldresses came out 
into the vacant space between the rows of men 
and women, and, forming themselves into an 
ellipse, waved their hands up and down with a 
slow rhythmic motion, and rocked back and 
forth on their feet. Then the others, who had 
risen with them, followed in a line round this 
group, with a quick, springing tread, and a like 
motion of the hands and the arms, while they 
sang together the thrilling march which the 
others had struck up. They halted at the end 


of the hymn, and let their arms sink slowly to 
their sides; a number of them took the places 
of those in the midst, and the circling dance was 
resumed, ceasing and then beginning again, 
till all had taken part in both centerand periph- 
ery; the lamps quivering on the walls, and 
the elastic floor, laid like that of a ball-room, 


responding to the tread of the dancers. When 
they went back to their seats, one woman re- 
mained standing, and began to prophesy in 
tongues.—From W. D. Howells’ “An Undis- 
covered Country.”’ 


USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 

WE congratulate that large, respectable, in- 
expressive, and unexpressed class of thinkers 
who are continually complaining of the barren- 
ness of their vocabulary as compared with the 
affluence of their ideas, on the appearance of 
“Thesaurus of English Words.’”’ If it does 
nothing else, it will bring a popular theory of 
verbal expression to test; and if that theory be 
correct we count upon witnessing a mob of pre- 
viously mute Miltons and Bacons, and speech- 
less Chathams and Burkes, crowding and tramp- 
ing into print. 

Seriously, we consider this book as one of the 
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best of a numerous class whose aim is to secure 
the results without imposing the tasks of labor, 
to arrive at ends by a dexterous dodging of 
means, to accelerate the tongue without accel- 
erating the faculties. It isan outside remedy 
for an inward defect. In our opinion, the work 
mistakes the whole process by which living 
thought makes its way into living words, and it 
might be thoroughly mastered without convey- 
ing any real. power or facility of expression. 
In saying this we do not mean that the knack 
of mechanical rhetoric may not be more readily 
caught, and that fluency in the use of words 
may not be increased byitsstudy. But rhetoric 
is nota knack and fluency is not expression. 
The crop of ready writers, of correct writers, of 
elegant writers, of writers capable of using words 
in every sense but the right one, is already suf- 
ficiently large to meet the current demand for 
intellectual husk, chaff, and stubble. The ten- 
dency of the time to shrivel up language into a 
mummy of thought, would seem to need the 
rein rather than the whip. The most cursory 
glance over much of the “literature” of the 
day, so called, will indicate the peculiar form of 
marasmus under which the life of the language 
is in danger of being slowly consumed. The 
most hopeless characteristic of this literature is 
its complacent exhibition of its distressing 
excellences,—its evident incapacity to rise into 
promising faults. The terms are such as are 
employed by the best writers, the grammar is 
good, the morality excellent, the information 
accurate, the reflections sensible, yet the whole 
composition neither contains nor can commu- 
nicate intellectual or moral life; and a critical 
eulogium on its merits sounds like the certifi- 
cate of a schoolmaster as to the negative virtues 
of his pupils. 

The fluent debility which never stumbles into 
ideas nor stutters into passion, which calls its 
commonplace comprehensiveness, and styles its 
sedate languor repose, would, if put on a short 
allowance of words, and compelled to purchase 
language at the expense of conquering obsta- 
cles, be likely to evince some spasms of gen- 
uine expression; but it is hardly reasonable to 
expect such verbal abstemiousness at a period 
when the whole wealth of the English tongue 
is placed at the disposal of the puniest whip- 
sters of rhetoric,—when the artof writing is 
avowedly taught on the principle of imitating 
the ‘‘best models,’’—when words are worked 
into the earsof the young in the hope that 
something will be found answering to them in 
their brains. 

What is really wanted, therefore, ‘‘ to facili- 
tate the expression of ideas’’ is something 
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which will facilitate the conception of ideas. 
What is really wanted ‘‘to assist in literary 
composition ” is a true philosophy of expres- 
sion, founded on a knowledge of the nature and 
operations of the mind, and of the vital pro- 
cesses by which thought incarnates itself in 
words. Expression is a purely mental act, the 
work of the same blended force and insight, 
will and intelligencethat thinks. Its power and 
clearness adds to the power and clearness of the 
mind whence it proceeds. Its peculiarities cor- 
respond to the peculiarities of the individual 
nature it represents. Its perfection consists in 
identifying words with things,—in bending lan- 
guage to the form, and pervading it with the 
vitality of the thought it aims to arrest and em- 
body. In those cases where thought transcends 
the sensuous capacities of language to utter its 
conceptions, the expression will still magically 
suggest the idea or mood it cannot correctly 
convey, just as a more than earthly beauty 
looks out from the beautiful faces of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, indicating the subtile passages into 
form of a soul and sentiment which no mere 
form could express. — Abridged from Ed- 
win P. Whipple’s “Literature and Life.” 


HUGH MILLER'S FIRST DAY IN A QUARRY. 

It was twenty years last February [1841] 
since I set out a little before sunrise to make 
my first acquaintance with a life of labor and 
restraint, and I have rarely had a heavier heart 
than on that morning. I was but a slim, loose- 
jointed boy at the time—fond of the pretty in- 
tangibilities of romance, and of dreaming when 
broad awake ; and, woful change! I was now 
going to work at what Burns has instanced in 
his ‘Twa Dogs’’ as one of the most disagreeable 
of all employments—to work in a quarry. 

. Bating the passing uneasiness occasioned by a 
few gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life 
which had already gone by had been happy be- 
yond the common lot. I had been a wanderer 
among rocks and woods—a reader of curious 
books when I could get them—a gleaner of old 
traditionary stories; and now I was going to ex- 
change all my day-dreams, and all my amuse- 
ments for the kind of life in which men toil 
every day that they may be enabled to eat, and 
eat every day that they may be enabled to toil! 

The quarry in which I wrought, lay on the 
southern shore of a noble inland bay, or firth, 
rather, with a little clear stream on the one 
side, and a thick fir wood on the other. It had 
been opened in the Old Red Sandstone of the 
district, and was overtopped by a huge bank of 
diluvial clay, which rose over it in some places 
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to the height of nearly thirty feet, and which at 
this time was rent and shivered, wherever it 
presented an open front to the weather, by a re- 
cent frost. A heap of loose fragments, which 
had fallen from above, blocked up the face of 
the quarry, and my first employment was to 
clear them away. The friction of the shovel 
soon blistered my hands; but the pain was by 
no means very severe, and I wrought hard and 
willingly, that I might see how the huge strata 
below, which presented so firm and unbroken a 
frontage, were to be torn up and removed. 

Picks and wedges and levers were applied by 
my brother-workmen; and simple and rude as 
I had been accustomed to regard these imple- 
ments, I found I had much to learn in the way 
of using them. They all proved inefficient, 
however; and the workmen had to bore into 
one of the inferior strata, and employ gunpow- 
der. The process was new to me, and I deemed 
it a highly amusing one: it had the merit, too, 
of being attended with some degree of danger as 
a boating or rock excursion, and had thus an 
interest independent of its novelty. We had a 
few capital shots: the fragments flew in every 
direction; and an immense mass of the dilu- 
vium came toppling down, bearing with it two 
dead birds, that in a recent storm had crept into 
one of the deeper fissures to die in the shelter. 
I felt a new interest in examining them. The 
one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its hood 
of vermilion, and its wings inlaid with the gold 
to which it owes its mame, as unsoiled and 
smooth as if it had been preserved for a museum. 
The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the wood- 
pecker tribe, was variegated with light blue and 
a grayish yellow. I was engaged in admiring 
the poor little things, more disposed to be sen- 
timental, perhaps, than if I had been ten years 
older, and thinking of the contrast between the 
warmth and jollity of their green summer 
haunts, and the cold and darkness of their last 
retreat, when I heard our employer bidding the 
workmen lay by their tools. I looked up and 
saw the sun sinking behind the thick fir wood 
beside us, and the long, dark shadows of the 
trees stretching downward toward the shore. 

There was no very formidable beginning of 
the course of life I had so much dreaded. To 
be sure, my hands were a little sore, and I felt 
nearly as much fatigued as if I had been climb- 
ing among the rocks; but I had wrought -~and 
been useful, and had yet enjoyed the day fully 
as much as usual. It was nosmall matter, too, 
that the evening converted, by a rare transmu- 
tation, into the delicious “ blink of rest’? which 
Burns so truthfully describes, was all my own.— 
Hugh Miller. 
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In ADAm’s fall 
We finned all. 


Heaven to find 
The Bible Mind. 


CurIstT crucified 
For finners died. 


The Deluge drown’d 
The Earth around. 


Eau hid 
By Ravens fed. 


The judgment made 
FEuix afraid. 


As runs the Glafs 
Our Life doth pafs. 


My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 


Jos feels the rod— 
Vet bleffes GOD. 


Proud Koraun’s troop 


Was swallowed up. 
Lot fied to Zoar, 
Saw fiery shower, 
On Sodom pour. 
MosEs was he 


Who Jsrael’s host 
Led thro’ the Sea. 








ALPHABET RHYMES AND PICTURES FROM THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 


Noau# did view 
The old world & new. 


Young OBapias, 
Davi, Josias, 


All were pious. 


PETER denied 
His Lord and cry‘d. 


Queen EsTHER fues 
And saves the Jews. 


Young pious RuTH 
Left all for Truth. 


| Young SaMvEL, dear 
¥ 


The Lord did fear. 


Young TIMOTHY 
Learnt sin to fly. 


VASHTI for pride 
Was set afide. 


Whales in the Sea 
GOD’S Voice obey. 


XERXES did die, 
And so must I. 


While youth dochear 
Death may be near. 


ZACCHEUS he 
Did climb the Tree 
Our Lord to fee. 
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THE YEAR'S AT THE SPRING. 
THE Year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven,— 
All’s right with the world. 
—Browning. 


INFLUENCE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

ELIZABETH, whose despotism was as peremp- 
tory as that of the Plantagenets, and whose ideas 
of the English constitution were limited in the 
highest degree, was, notwithstanding, more be- 
loved by her subjects than any sovereign before 
or since. It was because, substantially, she was 
the people’s sovereign ; because it was given to 
her to conduct the outgrowth of the national 
life through its crisis of change, and the weight 
of her great mind and her great place were 
thrown on the people’s side. She was able to 
paralyze the dying efforts with which, if a Stuart 
had been on the throne, the representatives ot 
an effete system might have made the struggle 
a deadly one ; and the history of England is not 
the history of France, because the resolution of 
one person held the Reformation firm till it had 
rooted itselfin the heart of the nation, and could 
not be again overthrown. . . The England of 
the Catholic Hierarchy and the Norman Baron, 
was to cast its shell and become the England of 
free thought and commerce and manufacture, 
which was to plow the ocean with its navies, 
and sow its colonies over the globe; and the 
first appearance of these enormous forces and 
the light of the earliest achievements of the new 
era shines through the forty years of the reign 
of Elizabeth with a grandeur which, when once 
its history is written, will be seen to be among 
the most sublime phenomena which the earth 
as yet has witnessed. 

The work was not of her creation ; the heart 
of the whole English nation was stirred to its 
depths; and Elizabeth’s place was to recognize, 
to love, to foster, and to guide. The govern- 
ment originated nothing; at such a time it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that it should do 
so; but wherever expensive enterprises were on 
foot which promised ultimate good, and doubtful 
immediate profit, we never fail to find among 
the lists of contributors the Queen’s Majesty, 
Burghley, Leicester, Walsingham. 

Never chary of her presence, for Elizabeth 
could afford to condescend, when ships in the 
river were fitting for distant voyages, the Queen 
would go down in her barge and inspect. Frobish- 
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er, who was but a poor sailor adventurer, sees her 
wave her handkerchiefto him from the Greenwich 
Palace windows, and he brings her home a nar- 
whal’s horn for a present. She honored her peo- 
ple, and her people loved her ; and the result was 
that, with no cost tothe government, she saw 
them scattering the fleets of the Spaniards, plant- 
ing America with colonies, and exploring the 
most distant seas. Either for honor or for ex- 
pectation of profit, or from that unconscious ne- 
cessity by which a great people, like a great 
man, will do what is right, and must do it at the 
right time, whoever had the means to furnish 
a ship, and whoever had the talent to command 
one, laid their abilities together and went out to 
pioneer, and to conquer, and take possession, 
in the name of the Queen of the Sea. There was 
no nation so remote but what some one or other 
was found ready to undertake an expedition 
there, in the hope of opening a trade; and, let 
them go where they would, they were sure of 
Elizabeth’s countenance. We find letters written 
by her, for the benefit ofnameless adventurers, to 
every potentate of whom she had ever heard— 
to the Emperors of China, Japan, and India, the 
Grand Duke of Russia, the Grand Turk, the Per- 
sian ‘‘Sofee,’”’ and other unheard-of Asiatic and 
African princes; whatever was to be done in 
England, or by Englishmen, Elizabeth assisted 
when she could, and admired when she could 
not. . 
The springs of great actions are always diffi- 
cult to analyze—impossible to analyze per- 
“fectly—possible to analyze only very proxi- 
mately ; and the force by which a man throws a 
good action out of himself is invisible and mys- 
tical, like that which brings out the blossom and 
the fruit upon the tree. The motives which we 
find men urging for their enterprises seem often 
insufficient to have prompted them to so largea 
daring. They did what they did from the great 
unrest in them which made them do it, and what 
it was may be best measured by the results in 
the present England and America.—From 
Froude’s “‘ Short Studies in Great Subjects.” 


MEDITATION UNDER STARS. 


Wuat links are ours with orbs that are 
So resolutely far: 
The solitary asks, and they 
Give radiance as from a shield : 
Still at the death of day, 
The seen, the unrevealed. 
Implacable they shine 
To us who would of Life obtain 
An answer for the life we strain, 
To nourish with one sign. 
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Nor can imagination throw 
The penetrative shaft: we pass 
The breath of thought, who would divine 
If haply they may grow 
As Earth ; have our desire to know ; 
If life comes there to grain from grass, 
And flowers like ours of toil and pain ; 
Has passion to beat bar, 
Win space from cleaving brain ; 
The mystic link attain, 
Whereby star holds on star. 


To deeper than this ball of sight 
Appeal the lustrous people of the night. 
Fronting yon shoreless, sown with fiery sails, 
It is our ravenous that quails, 
Flesh by its craven thirsts and fears dis- 
traught. 
The spirit leaps alight, 
Doubts not in them is he, 
‘The binder of his sheaves, the sane, the right : 
Of magnitude to magnitude is wrought, 
To feel it large of the great life they hold: 
In them to come, or vaster intervolved, 
The issues known in us, our unsolved solved ; 
‘That there with toil Life climbs the self-same 
Tree, 
Whose roots enrichment have from ripeness 
dropped. 


So may we read and little find them cold: 
Let it but be the lord of Mind to guide 
Our eyes; no branch of Reason’s growing 
lopped ; 
Nor dreaming on a dream ; but fortified 
By day to penetrate black midnight ; see, 
Hear, feel, outside the senses ; even that we, 
The specks of dust upon a mound of mould, 
We who reflect those rays, though low our place, 
To them are lastingly allied. 
So may we read, and little find them cold: 
Not frosty lamps illumining dead space, 
Not distant aliens, not senseless Powers. 
The fire is in them whereof we are born ; 
The music of their motion may be ours, 
Spirit shall deem them beckoning Earth and 
voiced 
Sisterly to her, in her beams rejoiced. 
Of love the grand impulsion, we behold 
The love that lends her grace 
Among the starry fold. 
Then at new flood of customary morn, 
Look at her through her showers, 
Her mists, her streaming gold, 
A wonder edges the familiar face : 
She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 
Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than 
her flowers. 
—George Meredith. 
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The three volumes covering the 


"7 second administration of Madison 


‘bring toa close Mr, Adam’s ‘“‘ History of the 
United States.”’* The work is noticeable for the 


all-roundedness of its treatment. The critical 
examination into the events of the period is not 
made from the outlook of an American citizen 
only. Into the English Parliament, into the 
deliberations of the Russian court, into the plot- 
tings of Napoleon, the thought of the reader is 
led. Thus the work is not simply a history of 
the United States as a separate nation, but a his- 
tory of it and the manifold relations between it 
and other lands, and of the interplay of influ- 
ences, of causes and effects. The complete 
work, in nine volumes, treats of the two admin- 
istrations each of Jefferson and Madison.— 
Dr. Ridpath says his ‘‘ Popular History of the 
United States’’t is intended for the “‘ average 

* History of the United States of America. TheSecond 
Adminis:ration of Madison. Vol. VII., VIII, IX. By 


Henry Adams. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Price of the three vols. $6.00 ; ofthe whole set, $18.00. 


+A Popular History of the United States of America. 


American.’’ As this rather mythical personage 
stands as a representative of by far the larger part 
of readers, the success which the book is bound 
to win with him means practically universal 
success. The style is marked by the clear, con- 
cise form in which all his statements are made. 
The shorf sentences are similar in their struc- 
ture to maxims, connecting words binding them 
together as they stand in paragraphs being few. 
This form of writing is carried to such an excess 
as to become for continuous reading, almost a 
fault by causing monotony ; but it allows a close 
packing of solidthought. The volume contains 
an almost incredible amount of subject matter, 
numerous maps, and is profusely illustrated. 
In these days of historical writing no regions of- 
fer better opportunities to authors than those of 
early America; and numerous workers are giv- 
ing as results of their labors there many valu- 
able volumes to the public. Among these are 
the books forming the series, ‘‘The Makers of 


By John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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America.” In the lives of George and Cecilius 
Calvert* so many of the old records have been 
searched and so many paragraphs from them 
have been published verbatim, as to make the 
work a reproduction, after the best modern 
methods, of those early days. The recent dis- 
covery of some old manuscripts giving records 
of the Calvert family, throws much new light 
on the history.——In the ‘‘ Life of General 
Oglethorpe,’’t in the same series, the author has 
found it impossible to produce distinctly the 
figure of this man over whom there always 
rested a shade of obscurity. But the very ap- 
pearance of his form dimly outlined against the 
well defined historical events, is perhaps the 
very fact which makes the work so interesting. 
—tThe fifth and sixth issuesin the series ‘‘ The 
Story of the States ’’ are devoted respectively to 
Wisconsint and Kentucky.|| Mr. Thwaites 
in the former goes away back to the begin- 
ning of his theme by giving a geological 
sketch of the state which is said to have been, 
doubtless, the oldest land on the American 
continent. In a graphic manner he follows in 
regular order the development of this portion of 
America from its earliest history until the pres- 
ent time.——“ The Story of Kentucky ’”’ makes 
its title literally true by setting against the back- 
ground of the history of the state an interesting 
novel whose characters are represented as active 
participants inthe real events. History is taught 
in both volumes in a manner so impressive and 
interesting ‘that it will gain for itself an endur- 
ing place in the memory of its readers. ——‘‘To 
make clear the development of ideas and insti- 
tutions from epoch’to epoch,”’ it is claimed is 
the aim in preparing the series of ‘‘Epochs of 
American History.”% Vol. I. is devoted to the 
colonies, A full and clear arrangement of the 
subject matter in topics, numerous references to 
other historical works, clear maps, and a com- 
plete index, adapt it both to school-room use 
and the requirements of general readers. Al- 
though this field is already well covered, there 
isa strength of individuality about this new- 
comer which predicts for it a good foothold in 
historical literature.——A short, consistent, well 
arranged history of New York State { prepared 

* George and Cecilius Calvert. By Wm. Hand Browne. 
tLife of General Oglethorpe. By Henry Bruce. New 


York: Dodd, Mead and Company. Price for each, 75 
cents. 

{The Story of Wisconsin. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
{The Story of Kentucky. By Emma M. Connelly. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Company. Price of each, $1.50. 

¢The Colonies. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
York: Longmans, Green, and Co. Price, $1 25. 

{A Brief History of the Empire State. By Welldan 
Hendrick, A.M. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


New 
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for the use of schools is one recently written by 
Mr. Hendrick.——A charming book for little 
readers is Mrs. Humphrey’s ‘‘ How New England 
Was Made.’’* The history of this section is so sim- 
plified as to make it as intelligible to achild asa 
little story would be.——The story of the second 
period of the Civil War, or the period extend- 
ing from the removal of McClellan to the acces- 
sion of Grant, is told in ‘“‘Battle Fields and Camp 
Fires.”’+ The author devotes his attention only 
to the important events of the times, present- 
ing them in so plain and vivid a manner that 
the youthful readers for whom the book is es- 
pecially designed, cannot fail to understand 
them. The great battles are fully described. 
The spirited style of the writing will rouse the 
hearts and fire the imagination of all the boys; 
it places the events as pictures before their 
eyes. The book forms a companion vol- 
ume for “Battle Fields of ’61.’",.——Mr. Boyd’s 
history of the Union Colony and the city of 
Greeley, Colorado, is writtem'in a complete and 
exhaustive manner. A true insight into the 
necessary processes of establishing a colony; 
into the difficulties and renumerations attendant 
upon such an undertaking ; into the wild life of 
the far West ; into the dangers and fearful cruel- 
ties arising frequently from the Indians, make 
the work oneof significance. It enters in many 
particulars so closely into details—such, for in- 
stance, as giving analyses of the water and the 
soil, and into other similar matters which can 
be of interest only to a few especially concerned 
in the enterprise—as to forbid it being a popu- 
lar work. But for those few for whom it was 
especially designed it will have great value. 
Like all other works by the same author, 
“The Greek World under Roman Sway,”’|| 
bears on every page the stamp of that finished 
workmanship which can only be given by an 
eminent scholar. The most careful attention 
has been directed to the task of tracing the re- 
flex influence which Greek learning and culture 
exerted upon the conquering Romans. The 
period covered is that beginning with the sub- 
jugation of the Greek lands and closing with 
the accession of the Emperor Hadrian. The re- 
cords of government, of literature, of home life, 
of morals, and manners are laid under contri- 
bution and forced to throw all possible light 


* How New England Was Made. By Frances A. Hum- 
phrey. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 

{Battle Fields and Camp Fires. By Willis J. Abbot 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 

} History of Greeley and the Union Colony of Colorado. 
By David Boyd, A.M. Greeley, Colo.: TheGreeley Tri- 
bune Press. 

| The Greek World under Roman Sway. . By J. P. Ma- 
haffy. New York: Macmillan and Co. Price, $3.00. 
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upon the character of the age.——That part of 
Myers’ “Outlines of Anciert History ’’* which 
pertains to Rome has been revised, enlarged and 
arranged as a text-book for colleges and high- 
schools. The great merits of the well-known 
original volume make comment upon the mat- 
ter contained in this one unnecessary. The 
chronological summaries, the maps, and 
the illustrations add greatly to its value.—— 
About no two nations does a greater degree of 
romantic interest clustér than about Scotland 
and Switzerland. Two recent volumes in the 
series of “The Story of the Nations” are 
devoted to these lands. The nationality of the 
Scotch, strongly marked away back in their ear- 
liest history, and their long and heroic strug- 
gles for liberty, through all the different epochs 
of their existence, are themes of never tiring in- 
terest. As a dispassionate observer of all the 
stirring scenes included within his field ofstudy, 
Dr. Mackintosh accurately draws the outline 
story of Scotland’s career.t One misses from 
the style of writing the enthusiasm which would 
have been so in keeping with the subject, 
though at the same time he is conscious that he 
is following the lead of a conscientious and 
scholarly guide. More in the style of a story, 
lightened here and there by traditions and 
myths, is the treatment given to the history of 
Switzerland.t Beginning with the time of the 


lake dwellings, all the salient features of the 
period intervening between that time and the 
present, are drawn in bold, clear, and attractive 
outlines.——A chronological record of the 
world’s progress in which the important con- 
temporaneous events of different nations are 
arranged in parallel columns, is presented in 


“Tabular Views of Universal History.’’|| In its 
present form—the part appearing here as the 
complete volume being a detached portion of a 
larger work—it can be of practical use only to 
one in search of the chief records of any spec- 
ified year. The lack of an index renders it 
almost useless as a reference book in every 
other regard. 


A quiet evening, an easy chair, 
a restful, dreamy mood, tinged 
with a desire to be entertained without having 
to make any effort toward reciprocating the 

*A History of Rome. Part II. By P. V. N. Myers. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 

+The Story of Scotland. By John Mackintosh, LL.D. 
t The Story of Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard 
Stead. New York; G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price of each, 
$1.50. 

| Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by G. 
P. Putnam,A M, and continued to 1890 by Lynds E. 
Jones. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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favor, and a copy of Dr. Holmes’ “ Over the 
Teacups’’* in hand, form a group of those for. 
tuitous concomitants which occasionally lend 
their united influence to the task of beguiling 
mortal into the belief that he is already living 
in the land of the blest. In a dream he is 
floated off to Saturn where he sees in practical 
operation, productive of no desirable results, 
some of the methods of reform being agitated 
on his own planet. He comes back convinced 
that the realization of Utopian dreams would al. 
ways leave a hitch somewhere. Then Fancy 
with her magic wand touches his eyelids andhe 
sees the unsightly poles and wires lining the 
streets, transformed into the light and graceful 
highways of the witches, along which they ride 
on their brooms, and, kindly disposed to the hu- 
man family, propel them and their burdens, 
and messages to desired destinations. And thus 
in the numberless transformation scenes, through 
the optimistic eyes of the author, the reader 
sees the underlying, hidden beauty and good. 
——tThe collecting, arranging, and editing ofse- 
lections from the writings of Thoreau,} by Mr. 
Blake, has been done with sympathy and ex- 
cellent taste. The thoughts chosen are suggest- 
ive and helpful, and meditation on them will 
lift into a purer atmosphere. The lovers of 
Thoreau will be glad to have this compact 
pocket-volume of excerpts and it will attract 
those who have never studied Thoreau’s life and 
works.——The last page of Ellwanger’s ‘Story 
of my House’’{ recalls George William Curtis’ 
“My Chateaux’’: I looked at Titbottom’s rusty 
coat, his faded hands, his sad eye, and white 
hair, and said, “‘Is it possible you own property 
there too?’’ The same surprise and inquiry 
comes when on the last page the author 
quotes, ‘‘these are but my fantasies ’’—castles 
in Spain. The reality was not doubted; it 
seemed that beauty, culture, and philosophy 
had here found a dwelling-place. The “story” 
contains many delightful suggestions which are 
put ina pleasing style. It is a charming book 
for the library. 


Among recent books which have 
proved of more than transient in- 
terest to those interested in vital 
truths of religion is Mr. Alden’s ‘‘God in His 


Religious 
Thought. 


*Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bos 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

+ Thoreau’s Thoughts. Selections from the Writingsof 
Henry David Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

}The Story of my House. By George H. Ellwanget. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1 50. 
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World.”* The work traces the manifestation 
of the Divine from the beginning and avalyzes 
the relation of the human creature to the reve- 
lations of God. While in no sense mystic, 
there is so much of the rhapsody in the work- 
ing out of the plan that there is danger that its 
fine spiritual insight will be lost om readers of 
little imagination. It is an elevated, idealistic, 
passionate conception of the greatest fact of the 
universe—that God is in all things to heal and 
uplift.——The sensation which “‘ Lux Mundi’’t 
awakened in England on its first appearance was 
not without cause. It is a remarkably strong 
presentation of various debated elements in the 
Christian scheme: faith, the doctrine of God, 
the problem of pain, the preparation of history 
for Christ, the incarnation, the atonement, the 
Holy Spirit and inspiration, the church and its 
sacraments, and the relations of Christianity to 
modern problems. It isthe work of a group of 
Oxford teachers associated for many years, 
whose thoughts and sentiments on religious 
matters were mainly harmonious. They have 
attempted to explain the religion of Christ as it 
looks to them in the light of all recent knowl- 
edge and thought. They have produced a vol- 
ume liberal in tone and advanced in its inter- 
pretations,——A clear and candid argument for 
belief in God has been produced by Professor 
Schurman.t It is fresh in its matter and 


strictly logical and scientific in its treatment. 
We do not know of a more careful and satisfac- 
tory presentation of the question from the 
standpoint of reason than this of Professor 
Schurman’s.—- That wonderful address of 
Professor Drummond’s ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in 


the World’’|| is out in neat pamphlet form. It 
is an inspiring and a practical interpretation of 
the culminating virtue of Christianity—Love. 
Mr. George W. Cable gives an excellent talk 
on ‘The Busy Man’s Bible and How to Study 
and Teach It.” He shows due respect to the 
busy man’s limited time, but the few chapters 
are effective. They lead men to a fuller con- 


*God in His World: An Interpretation. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, + Lux Mundi, a Series of Studies 
in the Religion of the Incarnation. Edited by Charles 
Gore, M.A. From the fifth English edition, New York: 
United States Book Company. 

} Belief in God, its Origin, Nature, and Basis, being the 
Winkley Lectures of the Andover Theological Seminary 
for the year 1890, By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage 
Professor of Philosophy in Cornell University. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

|The Greatest Thing inthe World. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S.E,F.G.S. New York: James Pott & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 

¢The Busy Man's Bible and How to Study and Teach It. 
By George W. Cable. Meadville, Penn’a: Floodand Vin. 

“cent. Price, 75 cents. 
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sciousness of their powers to be and to do, and 
those who imagine they have been thrust into 
their present mold and hardened to it, so that 
independent thought is out of the question, are 
taught how to make character and enjoy the 
process. The chapters are short and direct, but 
broad-minded so that without regard to any 
church denomination or skepticism, they point 
out a way to study the Bible with pleasure and 
profit and at small expense of time.——An at- 
tractive and appropriattly illustrated volume by 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church will be approved es- 
pecially by the advocates for non-sectarian 
reading in the Sabbath-schools. It is entitled 
“Stories from the Bible.”’* The stories are 
taken from the Old Testament. Alwayscharm- 
ing and always popular, they have been the de- 
light of childhood and the comfort of old age for 
centuries. In their present convenient form, 
the discouraging difficulty is obviated which 
usually meets children in Bible stories, namely, 
long, confusing chapters of ‘“‘the sonof .. . 

the son of,” etc. Every household and every 
Sunday-school library should possess this book. 
——With Gail Hamilton as chair-woman, the 
daughters and wivesof Cabinet officers and 
Senators, and finally the entire families, with 
delegates from the circles of science, literature, 
education, and diplomacy, an interesting as- 
semblage, met in the capacity of a Bible-Class. 
The leader gives a brilliant report of the talks 
in this ‘‘ Washington Bible-Class.”+ She feels 
pride in her orthodoxy, but takes her position 
neither with the rigidly conservative nor with 
the more liberal school, being too liberal for the 
former and too rigid for the latter. But from 
whatever standpoint she approaches theology, 
her keen shafts of wit and wisdom are undulled 
to the end of the chapter; and though she does 
not satisfactorily solve every question, her spicy 
treatment has a strong power of stirring up 
thought. 


It is a pleasure to find such a 
scholarly and fine book in every 
particular as Professor Robert 
Burn’s ‘‘Roman Literature in Relation to Ro- 
man Art.”{ The author shows how Roman lit- 
erature and Roman art have proceeded from the 
same origin or causes, and how closely they are 


Studies in 
Literature. 


* Stories from the Bible. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 

+A Washington Bible-Class. By Gail Hamilton. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1.50. 

t Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. By the 


Rev. Robert Burn, M.A., LL.D. New York: Macmillan 
andCo. Price, $2.25. 
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allied, His five subjects, Roman Portrait Sculp- 
ture, National and Historical Tendency, Com- 
posite and Colossal Art, Technical Finish and 
Luxurious Refinement, and Roman and Greek 
Architecture, are excellently illustrated by fitty- 
six photographic reproductions. ——Miss Mary 
E. Burt has undertaken the task of furnishing 
as a text for colleges and high-schools, ‘‘The 
World’s Literature’’* in four parts. Volume 
one takes up the myth-making and Homeric 
ages and the years following, up to the first 
Olympiad. Every work designed as a text- 
book has certain limitations. Miss Burt recog- 
nizes this and that the success of her work de- 


*The World’s Literature. In Four Parts. 
Mary E. Burt. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co. 


PartI. By 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR FEBRUARY, 1891. 


pends largely upon the teacher; therefore, the 
suggestions are practical, the treatment js 
characterized by simplicity, and the theories 
supplemented by copious extracts from modern 
authors. If her plan is followed the reward of 
increased culture will follow. 


The Easter booklets and cards 

put out by Prang and Company 
for the present season show great variety and 
beauty. The appropriate selections and delicate 
designs show that the best that both poets and 
artists can do has been combined in these dainty 
souvenirs. 


Easter Novelties. 


* Prang’s Easter Publications. Boston: L,.‘Prang and 
Company. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR FEBRUARY, 1801. 


HoME NEws.—February 3. The House bill 
extending the time to thirty days for which the 
President may designate a temporary succes- 
sion in the Cabinet is passed. 

February 4. The Rev. C. F. Thwing is in- 
stalled as president of Western Reserve Uni- 


versity and Adelbert College in Cleveland. 

February 5. The President issues procla- 
mation declaring that a reciprocal] trade arrange- 
ment has been made between the United States 
and Brazil. 

February 9. Three miners after having been 
imprisoned five days in a mine, near West Nan- 
ticoke, Pa., are rescued. Ten thousand men 
go on a strike in the Connellsville, Pa., coke re- 
gions on account of a reduction in wages. 

February 12. Colonel Forsyth is exonerated 
by the President and Secretary of War from 
charges made in relation tothe fightat Wounded 
Knee. 

February 13. Death of Admiral David D. 
Porter in Washington, D. C. 

February 14. Death of General W. T. Sher- 
man, in New York City. 

February 19. Death of Professor Alexander 
Winchell, of the University of Michigan. 

February 21. The President rominates ex- 
Governor Charles Foster, of Ohio, Secretary of 
Treasury. 

February 23. The Woman’s Triennial Coun- 
cil opens et Washington, D. C. 

February 26. The Woman’s National Suf- 
frage Association meets in Washington, D. C. 


February 28. Death of Senator Hearst, of 
California, in Washington, D. C. 

FOREIGN NEwS.—February 2. The Spanish 
election results in a large majority for the Con- 
servatives. 

February 3. The Canadian Government dis- 
solves Parliament and will go to the country on 
the reciprocity issue—election to be held 
March 5. 

February 6. King Humbert accepts Signor 
Crispi’s resignation and directs Marquis di Ru- 
dini to form a Cabinet. 

February 10. In acircularto Italian ministers 
abroad, the Marquis di Rudini says the policy of 
the new Cabinet is pacific and conservative. 

February 13. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are 
taken from London to Ireland and put in Clon- 
mel jail. 

February 14. The French Government ac- 
cepts the invitation of the United States to take 
part in the World’s Fair. 

February 20. The Servian Cabinet resigns. 

February 21. Nearly one thousand men of 
Osman Digna’s force killed in battle with the 
Egyptians at Tokar. Egyptian loss small. 

February 23. A newServian ministry formed. 
——tThe Norwegian Cabinet resigns. 

February 25. General de Fonseca is elected 
President of the United States of Brazil. 

February 28. The Roumanian ministry re- 
signs. —Death of the French novelist, M. du 
Boisgobey. 
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HE Alumni of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle was increased last year by 3,645 graduates, the names 
of whom appear below. The total number graduated from the C. L. S. C. is made by this Class 25,571. The 
present Class is distributed as follows; Alabama,5; Arizona, 2; Arkansas,7; California, 119; Colorado, 48 ; 
Connecticut, 71; Delaware, 12; Dist. Col., 13; Florida, 15 ; Georgia, 13 ; Idaho, 2; Illinois, 302; Indiana, 97 ; Iowa, 161 ; 
Kansas, 112; Kentucky, 47; Lonisiana,g; Maine, 123; Maryland, 14; Massachusetts, 260; Michigan, 177; Minne- 
sota, 110; Missouri, 86; Mississippi, 16 ; Montana, 2; Nebraska, 56; Nevada, 9; New Hampshire, 71 ; New Jersey, 94; 
New York, 452; North Carolina,7; North Dakota,7; Ohio, 294; Oregon, 8: Pennsylvania, 338 ; Rhode Island, 32; 
South Carolina, 32; South Dakota, 19; Tennessee, 9; Texas, 34; Utah, 2; Vermont, 45; Virginia, 8; Washington, 18> 


West Virginia, 24; Wisconsin, 134; Canada, 71; Foreign, 20. 


ALABAMA 
Brady, Mrs. S. e 
Garrison, Ethridge J. 
Latham, Willie 
Rodgers, Mrs. Mollie W. 
Williams, Susan Robison 


ARIZONA 
Jordan, Jennie Edith 
Oneal, Sarah Gertrude D. 


ARKANSAS 
Duncan, Annie 
Harvey, Mrs. J. R. 
Lancaster, Dudley D. 
McDiarmid, Clara A. 
Roussau, Adah Lee 
Tabor, Mamie Lou 
Wells, Annie B. 


CALIFORNIA 
Abbott, Mrs. Martha A, 


Alger, Effie J. 

Arendt, Miss Clara Amelia 
a phine Marion 

ts. Sarah H, 

Bailey, Robert W. 

Bates, Mrs. Cora Nichols 

Bates, Henry L. 

Bevier, Herbert N. 

Bigelow, Susie Mabel 

Bond, Mrs. Carrie Dalton 

Brainard, Henry Allen 

Brant, Josephine R. 

Briggs, D. D. 

Briggs, pee | * oo 
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Burnett, M. Fannie 
Burrows, Mrs. F. Elizabeth 
Butler, Mrs. Electa L,. 
Button, Mrs. Eliza A, 
Button, Eveline A. 
Childs, Mary F. 

Chiles, Mrs. Mollie 
Clark, Mrs. Emily J. 
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Conger, Ca 
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Cubery, Phebe P. 
Cunningham, J. Frank 
Cunningham, Luther 
Cunningham, Mollie L,. 
Cunningham, Sadie M. 
Dale, Loui 

Denton, Joey 

Dixon, Anna EB, 
fastman , John Calvin 
‘fastman, Mary P. 
tdwards, Mrs. William J. 
ablinger, James 
Farwell, ennie M. 
Finch, Ellen L. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. M. G. 
Foster, Mary H. 
Francis, Miss Louise E. 
Franklin, Ella Eliza 
Franklin, Jesse Christian 
Fulton, Mis. Anna M. 
Gerichs, Kate Olive 
Gibson, ’Ellanor K. 
Gorham, May Emma 
Hamlin, "Elvira Bisbee 
Harrison, Mary Ellen 





Hausch, Anna 

Healey, Rev. James 

Hess, William L. 

Hildreth, Zoe 

Hirech, Carrie B. 
yde, Lucy J. 
acks, Mrs. Bavia 
ewell, Anna Dell 
ewell, Ida 


ohnson, Mrs. Una Paulk 
olly, Mrs. Eva H. 


ellogg, Emma 
Kellogg, Gertrude 
Kellogg, Mrs. Sada L. 
King, Alice B. 


Lou lerback, Mrs. Frances C. 


Maclay, Jennie B. 
Magilligan ee Ss. 
Marston, Idela A. 
Martin, Mrs. Lotiie D. 
Martin, Perry S. 
Matthews, Annie Allari 
McDonnell, Mrs. Mary 
McPherson, Daniel 
McPherson, Mrs. Daniel 
McPherson, Martha 
McPherson, Wilson 
aaa Frances Tilton 
Nason, Mia A. 
Norton, Mrs. Frances E. 
Mrs. Selma B, 
O'Neal, Amy E. 
O'Neal, Mrs. Mary E. 
Paine, Ma gie Amelia 
Peterson, Mrs. Jane L. 
Pierce, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rawdon, Mrs. M. E. 
Rawdon, William B. 
Reed, Mrs. Isabel S. 
Ripley, Lauren William 
Robinson, Miss Emma 
Robinson, Mrs. Susan A. 
Scott, Mrs. Georgia C. 
Scupham, Susie R. 


Shrode, Mrs. Mary S. 


Smedberg, Helen Howard 


Smith, Mrs. Lizzie 


Burton, Charles ng 
Burton, Hasseltin 
Chamberlain, M. ‘Fannie 
Congleton, Sarah E. 
Cooper, Mrs. W. J. 
Cramer, Mary K. 
Creesy, Jennie C. 
Davis, Edward W. 
Davis, Puss M. 


DeFrance, Mrs. Lucretia C. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Joanna W. 


Dier, Althea Quaintance 
Fashbaugh, Carrie E. 
Fisher, Mrs. Vs F. 
Fokelman, F 
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Higgins, Charles ‘- 
Hill, Mrs. Alice Polk 
Hoas land, Mrs. M. C. R. 
Holdrid; e, R. Adella 
Kinley, Joseph B. 
Mace, Miss Kate P. 
Passmore, Florida Flaik 
Pierson, Mrs. Sophie 
Pollock, a E. 


Ray, J. A 
Reynolds, Mrs. Afice G, 
Reynolds, Armindia R. 
Ripley, Mrs. Minnie 
Rowland, Mrs. Rebecca 

Rubicam, Mary 
Smith, Mrs. Nellie W. 
Stallard, Hattie E. 
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, Louise 

Helen Fisk 


Webster, Mrs. May Smith 


Welch, Mrs. Jeanette 
Wells, ‘Mrs. Nellie Q. 
Wolf, "Alice Holderman 


CONNECTICUT 
Abbott, Mrs. Louise B. 
Abell, — Carrie A. 
Aikl 


Alfc tin flora E. 


Snowden, Mrs. Martha Ellen Andrews, Sarah Frances 


Stevens, Eliza Alma 
Tarr, Jennie Richards 
Taylor, Augusta S. 
Thraser, 

Tilden, Ida E. 
Townsend, Anna E. 
Variel, Florence May 
Ward, "Mrs. Florence S. 
Warren, Harry caseee 
Waterhouse, Bryaxt L. 


Mrs. Sade Murray 


Bacon, Susie Ri 
Barhite, Mrs. W 


kley, Geo: 
Bissell, Mrs. Henrietta L. 


Brainerd, Mrs. Lucy S. 
Bullis, Martha i 


White, Mrs. Martha Hudson — man, Lu 


White, Silas A 


, Annie Gisabeth 


Williamson, Mrs) Emily B. Coldman, Miss ~~ 
Wooley, FlorenceNightingale —— » Mrs. E 


Wurtz, Miss Lucy S. 
Zion, Mrs. Mellie 


COLORADO 
Adams, Mrs. M. J. 
Adams, Rollin E. 
Alling, E. B. 

Alling, Mrs. Julia F. 
Anderson, Lavinia 
Bacon, Mrs. Emeline M. 
Barnes, Mrs. J. 
Bennett, Miss Carrie A. 
Beynon, Benjamin 


hia xe 
Dorms Mrs. oe er 
Doyle " Charlotte B 


Hall, Miss Mary 7 
Harbison, Mary L. F. 


Hayes, Emma P. 
Hester, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Louisa 
Hitchcock, = ej. 
Hodge, J 
Hestigetom. Siictotte E. 
Hurlburt, Sarah 
Kelsey, Miss Georgiana A. 
Kelsey, Isadora A. 
Kelsey, Miss Minnie J. 
Leonard, Judson S. 
Leonard, Mabel H. 
Leonard, Mrs. M. Jennie 
Metcalf, Charles 
Morse, Miss Mary Hull 
Munson, Willard L. 
Parsons, Mrs. Mary 
Peabody, Mrs. Maria L. 
Plumb, Anna Gertrude 
Potter, Mrs. Jennie K. 
ty, Miss Sarah J. 
Rice, Mrs. Helen E. 
Robinson, Joseph 
Robinson, Mary A. 
Royce, Mrs. Octavia Amelia 


- Sanger, Elmie A. 


Seymour, Fannie C. 
Seymour, Miss Grace S, 
Smith, Mrs. Emily S. 
Smith, Lewis Elliott 
Smith; Martha A. 
Stalford Mrs. Emma 
dard, Lilian N, 
coon Abbie M. 
— es, Clifford Watson 


, Lena 
Thompson, “Abbie B. 
Tristram Sarah E. 
Tucker, Cynthia M. 
Ward, Emma Louise 
Ward, William Irving 
Whittlesey, Geo. W. 
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Budd, Mary H. 
Carey, Susie D. 
Cummins, J. Agnes 


Vaughan, Miss | Clara 
Willin, Madison 
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Williams, Miss M. L. 
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Cody, Allen James 
Luella G 


J 
Jewell, William H. 
Lowry, Malcolm Wharton 
McElroy, Queen E. 
McFadden, Miss Fannie 
Peel, Mattie Dorsey 
Robinson, Mrs. Mary A. 
‘Taylor, Andromache Porter 
Taylor, Rev. John Ricards 
Walker, Clara E. 
Yarlbrough,Corinne T. 
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Ansley, Mrs. J. : 
Ansley, Rev. 
Bairman, William M. 
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Conkey, Julia S. 
Cunningham, Edward F. 
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Harrison, Miss S. Fannie 
Hudson, Frank S. 
Park, Mrs. Mattie M. 
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Campbell, William B. 
Woodward, James 
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Adams, Miss Mary 
Adams, Mary A. 
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Battle, Samuel T. 
Baylies, Miss Clara Kern 
Beadle, Annie Lumley 
Beaumont, Harriet Ann 
Becker, Ola ; 
Beckwith, Mrs. Jennie W. 
Bennett, Mrs. K. M. 
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Bibbins, Florence A. 
Bissell, Mrs. Amelia 
Black, Carrie B. : 
Black, Sylvia M. . 

d, Florence 
Bradford, Mrs, Nennie R. 
Bradshaw, Clara Harmon 
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Brayton, Mrs. Lucy M. 
Breed, Mrs. Charles G. 
Breed, Charles G. 
Brock, A. A. 
Brooks, Julia M. 
Brown, Mrs. Abbe Louisa 
Brownlow, Miss Devina E. 
Bruner, Clementine 
Bruner, Frank C. 
Buck, Lillian B. 
Buechel, Miss Caroline 
Butler, Mrs. Kate 
Butler, Mrs. Mary E. 
Butler, Mrs. Mary Mattoon 
Button, Sarah EF. 
Cady, Mrs. Lucy B. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Amelia 


ter, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Cheal, Maud Harvey 
Church, Mrs. Adrienna T. 
Clark, Mrs. Myra H. 
Clemmer, Lillian 
Clendenning, Mrs. Ella T. 
Cole, Amy 

Cormack, Mrs. Jennie M. 
Cottrell, Miss Jennie M. 
——_ Elizabeth Gertrude 


Cuppernell, Mrs. F. M. 
Curry, Florence J. 

Curry, Jennie Farrar 
Davidson, Fanny M. R. 
Davies, Nellie Irene 
Davis, Sue 

Davis, Victoria 

Deane, Mary H. 
Denning, Mrs. Margie B. 


Elder, Josephine M. 
Emery, Cora L. 
Ewers, Miss Mary E. 
Farnsworth, Cora A. 
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Frizzelle, Wellington 
Gammon, Julia H. 
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Greig, Hugh 
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Taylor, Miss Clara C, 
Taylor, C. R. 
Taylor, Jennie E. 
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McDowell, Lillie E. 
McFarlin, Clara H. 
McGranahan, Hugh Henry 
Miles, Netta R. Zuck 
Millard, Mrs. Elise 
Miller, Mary E. Finney 
Miller, Mrs. Merritt 
Miller, Ruie A. 
Milner, Sarah A. 
Minard, Lizzie A. 
Minthorn, Nellie 
Moore, Alice M. 
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Newman, Abbie A. 
Nichols, Nora 
Nikodem, Miss Annie M, 
Norbury, Alice M. 
O’Brien, Mary L. 
Olmstead: Henry Joseph 
mstead, Henry Josep’ 
Oughton, Charles Martin 
tt, Minnie E. 
Parkin, Mrs. Ella F. 
Parsons, Henry R. 
Parsons, Nellie L. 
Patterson, Lou V. 
Patterson, Mary C. 
Pattison, Charles Henry 
Pattison, Mrs. Harriet J. 
Pea , Miss Anna 
Peacock, Emma Sheller 
Pembleton, Mrs. Jennie 
Penfield, Mrs. H. D. 
Perkins, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Petri, Mrs. Clara Bell 
Phelps, Kate Julia 
Pierson, H. Grace 
Pond, Mrs. Belle H. 
Poor, Mrs. Thompson 
Porter, Emma 
Powell, Mrs. Emma Paul 
Preble, Abbie Lizzie 
Price, Arthur E. 
Pugh, Mrs. Francis E. J. 
Randall, Susan G. 
Ransom, Electa 
Raulston, Mary E. 
Reed, J; Knox 
Reynolds, Mrs. Alice A. 
Richmond, Nellie Ferson 
Ricketts, Mrs. Catherine J. 
Rider, Eleancr Cree 
Rinaker, Fanny Kelley 
Roberts, Miss Jennie 
Roe, Mary Edmonds 
oe meg Mrs. Halsey 
owley, Mary L. 
Ruby, Ada E. 
Rugh, John 
Salisbury, Harriet B. 
Schroeder, Leopold 
Scott, Mrs. Ellen Isabelle 


Jackson, Benjamin Franklin Sears, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Jackson 


Sharpe, Flora Marie 
Shastid, on 
Sa ae Macy F 
eppard, Mrs, Nancy F. 
Shields, Miss Nellie 
Shirra, Marguerite A. 
Slick, Mrs. Theressa V. 
Small, Mrs. A. E. 
Smith, David 
Smith, Mrs. H. B. 
Sommer, Minnie M. 
Sowers, Mary A. 
Sparr, Mrs. F. A. 
Spear, Emma J. 
Spencer, Charlotte A. 
pitler, Mary Josie 
tager, Lizzie M. 
Stauffer, Mrs. N. J. 
Stevens, Miss Isabel Myra 
Stites, L. Virginia 
Stone, Homer F. 
Strickler, Jacob S. 
Strickler, Jessie M. 
Strunk, Mrs. Ellen E. 
Sturtevant, Esther M. 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Julia L. 
Sunter, Belle 
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Thompson, Mrs. B. F. 
Thompson, J. Given 
Thompson, Mrs. Luella H, 
Thompson, Maria L. 
Thurston, Margaret E. 
Tidball, Rowena C, 
Tilden, Elma M, 

Turner, Alice I, 

qyley, John Reuben 
Vandercock, Emma M. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Margaret A, 
Verbeck, Dr. C. H. 
Verbeck, Mrs. Viola F. 
Volentine, Mrs. Emma E, 
Walker, Elizabeth C. 
Walker, Lydia E. 
Wallace, Miss Nettie 
Wardall, Miss Maggie M. 
Warrick, Anna M. 
Warrick, E. Bina 
Waterman, Mrs. Auronettes, 
Waterman, D.D., Henry B, 
Watson, Mrs. Julia B. 
Watson, Mrs. Kate H, 


Weeks, Susan Flora 
Weibel, Hester Ann 
Weibel, Mary Abby 
West, M jie 
Wheat, Lucy Almeda 
Wheat, Mary Elmira 
Wheeler, Elizabeth A. 
Wheelock, Mrs, Maria 
White, Ada D. 
Whitham, Mrs, K. M. 
Whitley, Lizzie T. 
Wicklin, Mary Elizabeth 
Williams, Mrs. Lydia J. T. 
Williams, Mary Jenne 
Wing, Alice Bennett 
Winter, Miss Lizzie M. 
Winter, Mrs. Will 
Wohlfarth, Jordan Franklin 
Wolcott, Lucy E. 
Worsfold, Mercie R. 
Wright, ee Morey 
Youndt, Lydia Longcor 
Zimmerman, Anna M. 
Zollman, Mary Julia. 


INDIANA 

Ames, Mrs. Edward P. 
Baird, Anna R. 
Barnes, Nellie V, 
Bear, Emily M. 
Beck, Miss Addie §, 

, Grace E. 
Beck, Mrs, Harriet N. 
Beck, Sophia 
Bolan, Mrs, Anna Falley 
Boston, Marguerite V. 
Burbank, Mrs. Julia 
Butler, Winnie 
Campbell, Annabelle R. 


Carson, Mary E. 
Clear, Anna E. 
Clearwater, John Fred. 
Clements, Mrs. L. E. 
Coleman, Mrs. William H. 
po sg ot —_ Ida T. 

Cox, i ne 

Crane, William B. 
Culbertson, Eliza Wingate 
Daniel, Mrs. Emma L,. 
Davis, Albert H. 

Davis, William J. 

Dorste, Robert 

Dorste, Sallie P. 

Dow, Mrs. Harriet N. 
Duncan, John W. 
Ebberson, Eliza 
Falconburg, Sallie E. 
Ferris, Annette E. C. 
Fongeres, Mrs. Lou 
Franks, Dr. William H. 
French, Vienna 
Funk, Clara 
Glunt, Mary 

Green, Anna Dell 
Griffith, Mary Irene 
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Hamilton, Cornelius N. 
Hamilton, Mrs, Ella R. 
Hanna, Carrie 

Hannaman, Mrs. Clara F. 
Hartman, Inez Brown 
Haynes, Miss Josephine 
Higgins, Florence Effa 


Huffman, Emma 
Humston, Rheda E. 
Hust, eT Lovina 
acoby, Elias 

7 acoby, Julia Eaton 
Johnson, Helen A. 

canes, Swe M. 

Kelly, a 

Se Se Nie 

Kerr, Mary Agni 
Kettring, Elizabeth G. 
Knight, Mrs. Lucia E. 
Lafuze, Oliver P. 
Lathrop, Lizzie Butler 
McCormick, Nannie 
McCurry, Susan KE. 
McGrew, Olive E. 
McKee, Sue C. V. 

Meek, Bettie 

Miller, Albert H. — 
Milligan, Miss Alice W. 
Moon, Thomas E. 
Morden, Lizzie 
Newcomb, Mrs. Della E. 
Page, Mrs. Edith E. 
Pegg, Jennie Dick _— 
Porter, Catherine Allison 
Probasco, Mrs. Lucina 
Reyburn, Edwin C. 
Rogers, Mrs. Chas. E. 
Rosenfeld, Rosa W. 
Rushmore, Chester B. 
Scheddell, Mrs. Mabel Scull 
Scott, Sarah 

Sites, Emma Cox 
Skinner, Detie Bolan 
Snoke, Mrs. E'la W. 
Swigert, Mollie C. 
Taylor, Mrs. W. F. 
Thomas, Edgar 

Thomas, Emily Clements 
Thomas, Nettie 

Urie, Mrs. Anna P. 

Urie, Hattie M. 

Walker, Mrs. Hannah B, 
Whiteman, Martha J. 
Whiteman, Mary E. 
Wilcox, Rosalie 
Williamson, Mrs.Vir. A.B.R. 
Wolfe, Bertha F. 
Woodring, Charlotte L. 


IOWA 

Adams, Eugene 

Adams, Johu P. 
Andrews, Hattie F. 
Arnold, Anna 

Ashby, Mrs. Louie 
Bacon, Mrs. Phebe A. 
Baker, Martha 

Bashaw, Yames Rollo 
Bashaw, Sarah Thesta 
Baugh, Luna R. 

Baugh, Victoria A. 
Baxter, Allie Florentine 
Bixby, Miss Lou R. 
Bixby, Newell Willard 
Black, Gertrude M. 
Bowder, Flora Hart 
Branch, Mrs. Susan R, 
Brown, Miss Anna E. D. 
Burch, Jane A. 

Burch, J. Gertrude 
Burt, Effie Gertrude 
Carson, Mrs. Lizzie D. 
Casady, Ida 

Clark, Mrs. Adelaide E. 
Colton, Matilda H. 
Cook, Katherine E. 
Copeland, Eloise A. 
Corlett, Stella V. 
Cottrell, Mrs. Myron 
Cottrell, Mrs. W. D. G. 
Coulter, Eimer E. 
Cromwell, S. Louise 
Crose, Nina 

Davis, Gertrude Knowlton 
Dinwiddie, Mrs. J. M. 
Dittmer, Mrs. H. A. 
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Doolittle, Margaret 
Dudley, Willey M. 
Duerst, Mrs. V. C. J. W. 
Eason, Mrs. Ellen 

Enlow, Anna Mattison 
Esgate, Mrs. May 
Failing, Alva A. 
Fankhouser, Miss Adda J. 
Farrington, Mary E. 
Felter, Mrs. Lottie 
Felter, Lyman W. 

Fisher, Mrs. Anna A, 
Foster, Mrs. Agnes 
Foster, Grace 

Garrison, Mary A. 
Garrison, Miss Mattie 
Gibson, Sarah J. 

Gilson, Mrs. Anna Maria 
Goodrich, Mrs. Clara S. 
Goodyear, Nellie I. 
Green, Daisy Aukeny 
Greene, Emma L. 
Griffith, Mrs. Mary A. 
Gurney, Adrian PF 
Halbert, Mertie Mae 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. N. 
Henderson, Helen Buxton 
Henderson, Jennie M. 
Hetherington, Wm. Mills 
Hills, Katie B. 

Hoag, Anna M. 
Humphrey, Miss Alice M. 
Hunt, Mrs. Beatrice M. 
Hunter, Ida M. 

Ingram, Ida 

Ivins, Mrs. G. A. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Agnes 
ohnston, Harriet 
Jordan, Mrs. Fannie B. 
Kello; 

Kennedy, Mrs. Alice M. 
King, Harriet C. W. 
King, Mrs. H. C. 
Kinne, Anna A. 
Kinne, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Kimball, Lucy F. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Lizzie 
Lawrence, Mettie 





J 
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Schultz, Carrie Griffith 
Scott, Mrs. R. G. 

Scott, R. G. 

Sherret, Emma 
Simpson, Mery Elizabeth 
Skinner, William B. 
Slead, Hattie T. 

Smith, Frank H. 

Smith, M. P. 

Sprole, Lizzie J. 

Staples, Harriet M. 
Stapleton, Annie 
Stapleton, Jessie 
Stapleton, Robert 
Stinson, Mrs. Rose E. 
St. John, Miss Hattie G. 
Taylor, Allie M. 

Taylor, Belle Pe 

Taylor, Isabel J. 
Terhune, Mrs. Mary F. 
Thirkield, Sarah J. 
Tiffany, Mrs. Nancie M. 
Torrey, C. O. 

Torrey, Mira R. 
Twinting, Ida M. 

Van Patten, Mrs. Jennie A. 
Waterbury, Mrs. S. S. 
Webb, Mary A. 

Wentch, Louise H. F. 
Wilson, Allie J. 

Wiltse, Rebecca M. 
Zahliten, Emma O. 


KANSAS 
Adams, Bertha Mary 
Allen, Mrs. A. W. 
Archer, John McGarry 
Arnott, Mrs, A. B. 
Avery, Mary S. 


Ty \e 
, Mrs. Jennie Strong Lowes on Mrs. Elizabeth J. 


nm, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Bamford, Morris 
Bass, M-s. Clara F, 
Bass, Sadie Ruth 


Bowman, Nina Clare 


Leighton, Mrs. Catharine H. Bracken, rs. Nellie G. 


Lindemann, Mrs. Charlotte 
Lockard, Luther L. 
Lockard, Mary E. 

Loper, Mrs. Kittie V. 
Loveail, i Sylvester 
Loveall, Mary V: rateia 
Maclay, Margaret Ellen 
Matthews, Mrs. M. A. 
Maynard, Mrs. Anna Green 
Maynard, Jesse Dana 
McBride, Mrs. Mattie 
McCall, Mrs. Emma 
McCollough, Stella 
McCreary, Clara E. 
Mcllwrick, Helen Murray 
Mc , Mrs. George 
McLeod, George 
McQuown, James R. 
McWhirter, Miss Frances 
Meade, Jennie 


Brayman, Nettie 
Breck, Susan H. 
Brockway, Mrs. W. S. 
Broughton, Mrs. Anna 
Campbell, “lien S. 
Carpenter, Flora Colton 
Chamberlin, Della D. 
Charles, Mollie 

Cole, Mrs. Emma A. 
Coughlin, Rose Metchen 
Crooks, Miss Kittie 
Curns, Fannie V. 
Currer, Mrs. Jeanette 
Currer, John 

Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Eales, Barbara Helen 
Es.ep, Mrs. 3elle 

Es.ep, Robert Williams 
Flanders, Mary 
Flauner, Mrs. Ella F. 


Mercer, Rev. Henry William Foster, Mrs. Frances P. 


Merrill, Anna C. 
Moorhead, Mrs. G. P. 
Morgan, Mrs. Adell 

Morse, Elethea May 
Myers, Mary A. B. 

Myrick. Mrs. Theresa V. P. 
Norris, Martha B. 

Overfelt, Nora 

Page, H. E. 

Parish, Mrs. I. P. 


Freeman, Maude M. 
Freeman, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Garretson, Laura M. 
Goodrich, Frances M. 
Goucher, Carrie K. 
Griffin, Mrs, Grace 
Hafey, Mrs. Jessie M. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Ora L. 
Haskett, Hannah M. 
Haskett, Katie Maude 


Patterson, Mrs. Mary Emma Haskett, Lucy Grace 


Peebles, Mrs. Augusta W. 


Peet, E. J. 
Phelps, Mrs. Ella D. 
Pooley, Fannie J. 


Post, Mrs. Maggie E. 
Pull » Mrs. Ollie Gates 
Remley, Mary Underwood 


Rhinehart, Cora D. 
Rhinehart, Mrs. Maria J. 
Richmond, Dr. Albert 
Roberts, Ida C. 

Roberts, Mrs. Margaret J. 
Robison, Mrs. Ella K. 
Rude, Eva L. 

Schoonover, Mrs. Amelia J. 


Hawkins, Charles Dana 

Hearst, Nora H. 

Heaton, Mrs. Mattie J. 

Heiser, Mrs. Lucy Harris 

Hitchcock, Miss Hattie 

Hodge, Mrs. Averella C. 

Holloway, Miss Cettie 
ood, Mary 

Howard, Ellen E. 

Hunt, Cora M. 

Hunt, Mary L. 

Huntoon, Mrs. Emma E. 

Ish, Ethel S. 

Ives, Charles P. 

Ives, Mrs. Margaret A. 
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Jennings, Mrs. Frances A. 

Johnston, Mrs. Lucy B. 

Kelley, Mrs. Lizzie W. 

Keliey, Mrs. Mary E. 

“an tna Lucretia 
5 G. 

Lord, Mrs Ella Cc. 

Lowdermilk, Dora E. 

Martindale, Mrs. Geo. 

McCurdy, Flora 

McLain, Mrs. Julia A. 

McMillan, Ella M. 

McMillan, Mrs. Isabella 

McQuiston, Mary C. 

Mechem, Martba S. 

Merryweather, Mrs. Mary J. 

Metier, Alice E. 

Midgley, Mrs. Annie 

Midgley, Christie 

Morris, Hettie F. 

Naylor, Mrs. Martha A. 

Neal, Mrs. Arria L. 

Page, Mrs. Hattie B. 

Parsons, Mrs. Jennie E. 

Patten, Mrs. Josephine M. 

Patty, Nellie M. 

Peak, E. Viola 

Peter, L. Effie 

Peters, Ella R. 

Pinkston, Mrs. Juniata 

Raymond, Mrs Hila Bennett 

Reed, Mrs. Alice J. 


Scammon, Eliza E. 
Sexton, Mrs. Alice M. 
Shellabarger, Mary A. 
Snevely, Sarah A. 

Stover, Mrs. Addie R. 
Theaker, Emma T. 
Turner, Miss Hala 

Van Arsdale, Mrs. Lizzie B. 
Weekes, Lillian 

Weekes, L. E. 

Welch, Mrs. Theodocia C. 
Wharton, Marcia L. 
Wharton, Nellie A. 
Whitmore, Mrs. Helen 
Wiggs, S. Adaline 
Wilson, Addie 

Young, Mrs. Lottie E. 
Zimmermann, Fanny Bell 


KENTUCKY 
Bennett, Mrs. Virginia J. 
, Bertha May 

Bridges, Annie 
Bright, Lena R. 
Brown, Lida T. 
Burgin, Alice 
Burgin, Miss Hannah 
Cabaniss, Jennie B. 
Cain, Mrs. Sallie J. 
Chorn, Mrs. 
Clarkson, Lillian 
Coleman, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Dains, Emma R. 
Dohrmann, H. W. 
D.rkee, John Watson 
Ellis, Lydia S. 
Fairleigh, Mary A. 
Garnett, Lyda B. 
Garnett, M. Fannie 
Goble, Lilian B. 
Goble, Mrs. M. B. 
Hampton, Mrs. M. F. 
Irvine, Mrs. Mary Kensel 

acobs, Zillah Y. 

ohnson, Laura V. 

rats, Paul A. W. 
McCoy, Miss Kate 
Ogden, Miss Lizzie E. 
Powell, Mrs. Mattie E. 
Rizer, Lena Richard 
Rod n, Mrs. Thomas 
Rogers, Mary 
Seargant, Mrs. Andrew 
Smith, May 
Snodgrass, Mrs. B. L. 
Spencer, Mrs. Burilla B, 
Spencer, D.D., John H. 
Steele, Sarah E. 
Stone, Barton Warren 
Stout, Euvenia Jackson 
Thomas, Mary Cheek 
Thomson, Mrs. Lula C. 
Thomson, Rev. C. T. 
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Vinson, Mrs. Richard F. 
Woodbury, John L, 
Young, genia 
Youtsey, Lillian 


LOUISIANA 
Adams, Mrs. S. E. R. 
er, Emma H. 
Cornell, Mary 
Moody, Olive 
Shute, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Snively, Jennie P. 
Sommerville, Walter B. 
Wells, Minnie M. 
Wood, Emma P. 
MAINE 
Abbott, Harriet 
Amback, Mrs. Abbie E, 
Barrows, John S. 
Batly, Kate Salisbury 
Berry, John H. 
Berry, Mrs. Joann F. 
Bird, Bertha Isabel 
Bourne, osephine A. 
Bradford, Delle H. 
Bridges, Mrs. H. L. 
Brown, Nettie A. 
Canham, Fred L. 
Carruthers, Mrs. Susie P, 
Carruthers, Rev. John B. 
Clark, Sarah J. 
Coburn, Alice M 
Coburn, Miss Nettie A. 
Cole, Rufus 8. 
Cook, Mrs. S. Marcia E. 
Craig, Mrs. Thomas 
Dan forth, Bessie 
Danforth, Emily 
Danforth, Henrietta E. 
Davis, Cora Ann B. 
Davis, = _— 
Davis, M 
Sonabeen, "hima 
Dennison, Aurissa J. 
Dinsmore, Laura Hoxie 
Dunton, Nellie F. 
Eider, Fannie Judson 
Elliott, Mrs. S. K. A 
Farrington, Mrs. Z. R. 
Fife, Mary Frances 
Fifield, Hattie Richards 
Fish, Mrs Edna F. 
Fisher, Mrs. Lida en 
Fuller, Miss Ida 
Gardner, Seargrett A. 
Garland, Emma E. 
Gatchell, Miss Cora 
Gatchell, Miss Flora 


Goodwin, Emma 
Gray, Kitteredge C. 
Griffin, Delia Isabelle 
Hamilton, Abbie H. 
Hannaford, Imogene 
Hannaford, Rosaltha 
Hanson, Miss May E. 
Hatch, Miss Anniebell 
Hayes, Mrs. Emma M. 
Herrick, Miss Fannie 
Herrick, Frances M. 
Hewe t, "Blanche A. 
Hill, Mrs. A. M. 
Hill, Elida D. B. 
Hill, Mary A. M. 
Hodges, Jessie Addelaid 
ackson, M. Adelaide 
‘ones, Isie C. 
snes, Lovey W. ° 
oy, Adeline R. 
Leith ad Jennie N. 
eith,Mrs Clara Emma 
Kimball, Mrs. Mary J. 
King, Evangelyn A. 


Lane, Etta 
Lapham, Jno. B. 
hton, Fred E. 


Lewis, Susan Lawler 
Lincoln, Ellen 

Maxwell, Miss Rebecca 
McAlpine, Mary Jane 
McLain, Addie’ Florence 
McLellan, Sarah W 
McPherson, Mrs. Angie 
Morton, Miss Lola 





Moulton, Miss Carrie L. 
Parker, Matie N. W. 
Payson, Ella L. 
Perkins, Laura Belle 
Philbrook, Hattie M. 
Phillips, Hattie F. M. 
Prescott, Annie 
Prescott, William N. 
Proctor, Eloise Bryart 
Reed, Mrs. EB. Ella 
Reed, William E. 
Richards, Florence Electa 
Rideout, M. Lizzie 
Robbins, Lucie R. 
Robinson, Mrs. Ida R. 
Rogers, Nellie Aubigue 
Russell, Alice P. 
Russell, Clara D. 
Scruton —  —— 
Skolfield, A 

Spooner, Ane) H. 


Spooner, Mrs. Elizabeth F.K. 


Stone, Emma A. 
Sturdivant, Lyman Perry 
Sturtevant, Jennie L. 
Sykes, Mrs. Theda C. 
Talbot, Alice B. 

Tedford, Rev. C. E. 
Thurston, Clara E. 

Tripp, Carrie P. 

Tucker, Mary Priscilla 
Varney, Sadie Dodge 
Vaughan, Addie Greenleaf 
Vose, Miss Fannie E. 
Voter, Mrs. Nellie E. 
Weeks, Mary Grace 
Weston, Mrs. Ruth Delano 


Wheeler, Frank Kingsbury 


Whitaker, Nicholas T. 
wee. Mrs. Emma Edith 
wig in, Mrs. _— 

er, "Mrs. H 
Willistas Mrs, ibe G. 
Wilson, Lavinia B 
Yorke, Dora B. Howard 


MARYLAND 
Crew, Ida C, 


Morgan, Katheryn Baldwin 


Robinson, Margaret M. 
Simmons, Thomas W. 
Smith, Emma Sophia 
a Charles F. 
Spedden, Laura E. 
Straub, Katharin Hager 
Towson, Lillie V. 
Trayer, Easie 
We ter, Mrs. Daisy 
White, Alice T. 
Wise, Florence Matteson 
Young, Laura M 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams, John Wesley 
Adams, Lydia Mary 
Aldrich, Bm mma F, 
Allen, Elmer Hooker 
Allen, Gilman Franklin 
Allen, Minnie Laura 


Chapin, Anna M. 
Charry, Alice Amelia 
Cnippendale, James R. 
Chittenden, Caroline T. 
Church, Cora Belle 
Churchill, Lida A. 
Clark, Annie Co: delia 
Clements, Annie J. 
Coburn, Anna Caroline 
Coburn, Mrs. Isabel 
Codding, Adaline R. 
Colburn, Nancy E. 
Cole, Mrs A. Fernaudo 
Cole, Maud Minnie 
Colton, Naomi R. 
Colton, Mrs. Sarah A. C. 
Coolidge, Helen Louise S. 
Copp, Hattie Grace 
Cousins, Hattie 

Craig, Katharine Amelia 
Cross, Grace H. 


Cruichuhenks, wuy Stuart 


Cushing, Myra Belle 
Cushman, Emma C. 
Cutler, Mrs. Annah W. 
Davis, Viola E. 
Dean, Everett King 
Dodge, Mary W. 
Drew, Kate A. 
Eastman, Mrs. R. S. 
Eldridge, Fannie E. P. 
Eldridge, Mrs. Minnie C. 
Ellis, Mrs. Emma F. 
Ellis, Emma L. 
Ellis, Maria A. 
Emerson, Geo W. 
Emerson, Susan A. 
Faunce, Bertha 
Faunce, Sarah Cushing 
Fay, Edmund Brigham 
Fellows, Mrs. Nancy B. 
Ferreira, George Joseph 
Flower, Alfred H- 

Flower, Mattie P. 
Flower, Mrs. Madge M. 
Fosdick, L. J. 
Foster, M.ry E. 
Frederick, Mrs. E. Jennie 
French, George Edward 
French, Mrs. Mary E. 
Fuller, Eleanor F. 
Fuller, Julia L. 
Gage, D.D.S. Fred Fox 
Gardner, E. Belle 
Gardner, Idella Nichols 
one, Annie H 

y, Jesse 

o— Susie E. 
Gaylord, James W. 
Gaylord, Mrs. Pa a N. 

Gerrish, Mrs. A. L. 
Gerrish, live J. 2 

Gerry, Olive 

Gibbs, Carrie L. E. 
Gifford, Bertha Evelyn 
Gilbert, Ernest H. 
Goucher, Ida M. ; 
Goulding, Edna Curtis 
Granger, Burton H. 


Armstrong, Mrs. Frances A. Grant, Amorena R. 


Armstrong, Miss Lillian May Grant, Caroline Lawrence 


Atwood, Mrs. Clara M. 
Austin, Harriet A. Stott 
Austin, Mrs, Laura A. 
Ayers, Mrs. Mary E. 
Ayrey, Minnie E. 

Barbour, Lizzie M. 

Barker, Benjamin Prescott 


Barker, M.D., Mrs. Emilie H. 


Beal, Francis Leavitt 
Bigelow, Alice J. 

Bird, Anna Mary 
Bliss, Catherine Louisa 
Bliss, Harriett Coltou 


Boodry, Benjamin Leonard 


Bourne, Clara Augusta 
Boyd, Sarah A. 

Brewer, Mrs. Caroline A.C. 
Brig, , Mrs. Ellen M. 
Brig tman, Mary C. 
Buckley, Martha 
Burdakin, Walter Edward 
Carleton, "Emily Farnham 
Cary, Lydia D. 

Caviness, Alma S. 
Caviness, 


Griffin, Mary F 
Griffin, Williard Eugene 
Grindle, Mary A 
Guild, Frederick 
Guild, Mrs. Phebe Wilmot 
, Mrs. Laura A. 
ail, Mrs. Clara W. 
Hail Grace Green wood 


Hankinson, Miss Hattie B. 
Hankinson, Mrs. Roxana B. 


Harding, Juliaette Coates 
Harlow, Mrs. Mary L. 
Hart, Mrs. Eldora A. 
Hatheway — Isabel 
Henry, John P 

Herrick, Mary Frances 
Herrick, Mary T. 
Hildreth, Mrs C. W. 


Hodgkins, Laura Frances 
Holm, Mrs Jane B. 
Holmes, Mrs. Sallie C. 
Howland, Emma H. 
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Howes, Abby Willis 
Howes, Rebccca W, 
Hutchins, Sarah A. 
Jenkins, Mary Emeline 
Jernegan, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Johnson, Loring 
Johnson, Philena Wright 
Jones, Miss Irene T. 
Joslin, Harriet A. 
Keays, Lizzie Mora 
Keith, Laura H. 
Kenah, Mary Augusta 
Kendall, Annie Laurie 
Kendall, Ellen King 
Kennedy, Miss Katie B. 
Kenney, Miss Fostina 
Keyes, Mrs. Warren C. 
Kilburn, Mrs. Izora C 
Klein, Margaret A. 
Knight, Mrs, Pauline L, 
Lawrence, Ida E. 
Leach, Flora A. 

eman, Susanna 
Leonard, Charlotte K. 
Littlefield, Miss Louise P, 
Locke, Annie Jarvis 
Locke, Evelyn P. 
Lovell, Sarah A, 
MacKillop, Miss Lizzie 
Maxwell, Miss a 5 
McAloney Elsie Landells 
McConnell, M. Maude 
McFarlin, Eldoretta 
Miller, Eiien M. 
Mirick, Hannah 

ontgomery, Mary Ann 
Moody, Jennie A. ad 
Moore, Stephen 
Morey, Alena E. 
Morris, Ettie M. 
Morse, Harry A. 
Morse, Martna KE. 
Mudgett, Mrs. Louis H. 
Nash, Mary Louisa 
Nay, Miss Almena 
Nickerson, Mrs. Eliza P. 
Nield, Mrs. Lavinia 
Norton, Carrie Whitman 
Oliver, Martha I. 
Ordway, Mary E. 
Osborn, Anna Foster 
Overholser, Edwin M. 
Packard, Esther May 
Parker, Mary F. 
Parker, Mrs. Susie J. 
Paul, Harriet Alice 
Peck, Mrs. L. V. N. 
Penney, Claire S. 
Perry, Adelaide? M. 
Pierce, Catharine B. 
Pierce, Rev. Leroy M. 
Piper, "James 
Plumer, Charlotte P. 
Pope, Mrs. Alice G. 
Porter, Emma Adelaide 
Powers, Harriet A. 
Powers, Mary E. 
Prentiss, Celia A. 
Prescott, Miss Susan Olive 
Proctor, Lizzie A. 
Putnam, Flora L. 

, Mrs. Maria L, 





Reed, Mrs. Rozella Elizabeth 


Richmond, Susie Moore 
Robbin, Miss Elizabeth }. 
Robinson, Lucy I. 
Rogers, Martha Lamson 
Ruddock, Mrs. Le Baron 
Sabin, Alice 
on ent Araminta D. 
Mary J 
eens Mrs. bara J. 
Sawyer, Royal T. 
Scarlett, Mrs. Andrew J- 
Shaw, Laverna L. 
Shaw, Mrs. Rosie C. 
Sherman, H. A. 
Simonds, (3 Louisa 


Smith, Matilda 

Snow, Mrs. Annie Weston 
Stanton, Imogene C. 
Staples,” Mrs. Mary 
Stearns, Mrs. George M. 
Stever, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Stinson, Mary Susan 











be Be Bebe BeBe bebe be ichekoheho) 








Miss Julia 
= ieenerine Allison 
Studley, Hattie A. 
Sturtevant, Julia A. 


mon essie May 
Furbell, B rs. Amelia D. 
Taylor, ’addie M. 
Taylor, Mrs. Jenny M. 
Thayer, Addie A. 
Thayer, Anva Elizabeth 
Thayer, Florence Burnette 
Tomlinson, Ellen Brooks 
Toward, Mrs. Ruth A. N. 
Train, Elva Arvilla 
Tucker, Abbie A. 
Tuttle, Blanche E. 
Tuttle, Caroline F. 
Tuttle, M. Medora 
Walton, Josephine E. 
Ward, Helen A. 
Wardwell, Clara Perkins 
Warner, Mrs. Catherine 
Warner, William A. 
Warren, Ann 
Warren, Annie “Ashton 
Wasgatt, Sarah Hadlock, 
Watson, Mary Abbie 
Webber, Mary J. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Hattie M. 
Wentworth, Thomas S. 
White, Mrs. F. V. 
Whiting, Mary C. 
Whittemore, Belle S. 
Whittemore, Mrs. Grace M. 
Wilder, Frances J. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary H. 
Wilson Miss Mary E. 
Wyer, Nettie E. 


MICHIGAN 
Adams, George Matthew 
Adams, Julia L. 

Ager, Kittie 
Alexander, Nancy Kerzia 


Levi J. 

Field, Miss Abby 
Finch, Eliza E. 
Finch, Taphath 
Fitzgerald, Mary E. 
Foley, Mrs. Margaret 
ne emagg Herman A. 
Fuller, Mrs. C, C. 

Gage, Laura M. 
Gibson, Miss Carrie E. 
Gibson, Willard Putnam 
— ‘Mrs. Morosia 


Handy, Harvey E. 
Hartwell, Kate Forbes 
Hewens, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Hewett, "Nathan B. 
Hicks, Ellen Asenath 
Hiller, Francis Lightfoot L. 
Holmes, Frances O. 
Hudson, Lizzie 

Hunter, "Sylvia L. 
Hurlburt, Rev. Fred S. 
Jenne, Lovette A. 
Jennings, Anna L. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. H. 
Jordan, Miss Adda 

Kay, Alice S. 

Kendall, Mrs. William C. 
Ke hart, Mrs. Minnie E. 
Kidder, Miss Edna C. 
Kneeland, Miss Maude 


Lazell, Hattie M. 

Lewis, Fannie A. 

Markham, Mrs. Anna R, 

Markham, Marcus A. 

McCourt, Mrs. Fannie 

McCune, Eleanor 
McGee, Thomas Barbour 

Miller, ‘Charles O 

Miller, Ines Leversee 


Allmendinger, Miss Nonette Mitchell, on Eugene 


Anderson, Ellen Mary 
Anderson, Tena J. 
Arnold, Emma 
Ayers, Mis» Katie Louise 
Barber, Elizabeth R. 
Barnes, Mrs. D. F. 
B-aole, Miss —, J. 
Bennett, George 
Benschoter, M.S. LL. ‘L.B HLL. 
Berkey, Mrs. William A. 
Biser, Mrs. Hattie M. 
Blakeslee, Mary F. 
Brooks, Mrs. Delia C. 
Brown, Michael 
Brown, Mrs. M. 
Buckingham, Alice 
Burlingame, ‘Adaline 
Carder, Mrs. J. H. 
Carleton, Susie A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. George R. 
Carpenter, Jennette 
Case, Serena L, 
Chapman, Miss Ettie L. 
Cole, Mrs. Emma H. 
Cole, Rev. Samuel A. 
Cole, Mrs. Susan L. 
Collins, Agnes S. 
Compton, Florence 
Compton, William H. 
Conklin, Libbie Du Mae 
Cook, Miss Meda 
Cooper, Ruth Riley 
Creswell, Ellen A 
Crowell, M. Jennie 
Crowell, Mrs. Phebe A. 
Cushman, Mrs. H. D. 
Custard, Mrs. Alexander 
Denel, Emma M. 
Dubuar, Mrs. Narcia H. 
Dunham, Mrs. Eliza B. 
Dunning, Mrs. E. B. 
Eames, Martha S. 
Early Lucinda 
Eldridge, Clement 
Eldridge, Mrs. Clement 
Erwin, M. I. 
Estes, Mrs. Frances 
Evans, Delle F. 
Evans, Eliza 
Ferguson, Mrs. Elsie 
ick, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 


Moorman, 

— Mrs. Margaret D D. 
Morgan, Mrs. Arvilla 

Morse, Flora nntede” 

Mudge, Miss Allie R. 

Neu ang, Mrs. Delphia 

Noble, Mary CG 

Northrop, Mrs. Harriet , 

Osburn, Clara A, 


sgood, Mary 
Oyer, Mrs. Wilson E. 
Palmer, Annie M. 
Palmer, Effie 
Palmer, er 


Remington, Mrs. Mary J. 
Rice, Henry M. 

Riker, Mrs. A. W. 
Samson, Mrs. Mary E, 
Schenck, Eg H. 
Sexton, Mrs. Ww. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Cecilia I. 
Sherwood, M. Louise 
Skinner, Clara E. 
Slayton, Mrs. Minerva S. 
Smith, Frank Wheeler 
Smith, Mrs. Uriah 
Spafford, Luna V. 

Spicer, Ettie Manette 
Sprout, Mary L. 
Standish, Mattie A. 
Standish, Sarah H 


Stone, Nellie M. 

Striker, Daniel 

Striker, Sarah E. 

Taft, Mrs. Alice W. 
Taylor, Frances M. 
Thomas, Rev. James H. 
Timmerman, nklin R. 
Timmerman, oy J. 
Townsend, Edith 


Tracy, A 
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Van pale. Mrs. F. A. 
Vandershies, Rose 
Van Tyne, Mary Alida 





I3I 


McCarthy, Annie McMillan 
M , Nathaniel 


McKee, Nettie H. 


Van Tyne, Sarah Elizabeth Mehlhorn, Mrs. Emeroy J. 
Vernon, Walter Harcourt D. Miller, Florence A. 


Voorhorst, Miss Sena 
West, Edith K. 

West, Pierce M. 
West, William N. 


Outhouse, Mrs. Rinnie 
Peck, Amelia L. 

Pond, Hermon Hine 
Powell, Mrs. Josephine 


Wetmore, oo William W. Pratt Gertrude F. 


Whetstone, Allie E. 
Williams, Carrie V. 
Williams, James D. 
Willison, Mrs. Julia A. 
Willison, Viola Belle 
Wilson, Wesley ‘ee 
Wisner, Alice M. 
Wisner, M.D., Calvin A. 
Woolman, Davids. 
Woolman, Mrs. Ye Vv. 
Wousey, Julia 


Pratt, Madge Talbott 
Putnam, Adeline M. 
Putnam, William H. 
Rice, Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Rice, Rev. William 
Ritchie, Scintilla S. 
Robinsov, Adelle M. 
Robison, Mrs. Mary E. 
Ross, Ella A 

Rule, Franklin MM. 
Sanborn, Edith A. 


Wright, Miss ithe Cynthia Sanborn, Miss Florence L,. 


Wright, Mrs, Irene T. 
Wright, Martha H. 
Wright, Perlina 
Wyman, Ellen M, 


MINNESOTA 
Allen, Julia M. 
Armstrong, I or s. 
Avery, Ern 
Avery, — 
Babcock, Mrs. M. Eliza 
Baldwin, Miss Flora E. 
Barber, ‘Anabel R. 
Blake, ‘Mrs. Julia R. 
Bondy, Id 
Bowers, Florence J. 
Bowers, John H. 
Brackett, Cora 
Brohough, G. O. 
Brown, Mrs. Henry 
Buck, Mrs. Alice M. 
Budd, Nettie Moyer 
Burlingame, Claribel 
Burlingame, Flo A. 
Burlingame, Miss Inez C. 
Carson, — D. 
Case, Berth 
Chambers, Mrs. Lucy E. 
Cheney, Mattie A. 
Coe, Mrs. Mary J. 
Coykendall, Mrs. ." G. 
Cudworth, Mrs. J. D 
Danforth, ‘Mrs. Lucia A. 
Douglass, Mrs. A. j. 
Drew, Arthur Z. 
Dunnington, Mrs. W. P. 
Dutton, Mrs. Lilla R. 
Dyar, Emerson D. 
Dyar, Mrs. Mary E. 
Dye, Mrs. Georgianna C. 
Elder, Mrs. Hannah Platt 
Eustis, Miss Nellie 
Evans, Ellen M. 
Evans, Mrs. Helen M. 
Flinn, Mrs. Mary L. 
Flint, Julia A. R. 
Furber Aurilla 
Gail, Mrs. Matie E. 
Gilberson Adolph 


Schmah!, Julius August 
Schuler, trude 
Seeger, Mrs. Paul 
Sephton, Edward 
Shepardson, Mrs. O. P. 
Slater, Ella 

Smith, Anna B.C. 
Smith, Mrs. Rebecca S. 
Smith, Wilbert Lawrence 
Spates, Anna E. 
met Mrs. Emily A. 
Vail, Mrs. Frances L. 
Wadleigh, Eva J 
Warner, Lucretia B. 
Washburn, Alma Pattee 
White, Mrs Mary P. 
Whitney, Rev. Frank C. 
Willard, Amilie E. 
Woodruff, Mrs. Flora 
Young, Mrs. Carl H. 
Young, Mrs. Lucia H. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Alexander, Innes 
Battaile, Miss Sallie C. 
Bradley, Mary B. R. 
Covin oot owe M. > anaes 
Fry, H. Judso 
Hopper, Merindie 
Hutchins, Miss Mabel 
Lackey, Walter Hillman 
Lackey, Margaret McRae 
Lewis, Rev Benjamin F. 
Lewis, Mrs Mary F. 
Otken, Miss Katie Henrietta 
Rayner, Benjamin S. 
Richmond Florence 
Smith, Matilda E 
Wood, Charles L. 


MISSOURI 
Alexander, Clarence L. 
Arnold, Henrietta N. 
Belwood, Ida 
Belwood Sallie 
Bernard, Miss Fannie Lee 
Blaney Mrs. Vincent 
je Frances M. 


er Lu 
Gilberson, Mrs. Christina H. Deacieett ‘Sarah Ss 


Godley Mrs Margaret 
Gower, Lillian May 
Hall, Carrie E. 

Hall, Mrs. Electa A. 


rs. Mellie G. 
ohr M. 

Hull, Telitha C. 

Hunter Mrs. Hattie 
Huntoon, Alonzo F, 
Jacobs Archer C, 
Jacobs, Mrs. L,. Fiances 
Johnson. Mrs. Fidelia 
Johnson, Mrs. Louise Lyo 
Kendall, Camilla Irene 
Kendall, Edith Belle 





Brooks, Benjamin Henry 
Browne, Helen F. 
Browne, Jessie E. 
Burrows, Mark 
Byram, William S. 
Cameron, Christina Kerr 
Chapin, Clyde F. 
Chilton, Miss Lizzie 
Clapp, Anna Lansing 

Cook, George Brinton 
Crane, Hannah B. 
De ho Mrs. Sue 

ne, Miss Fann bo 

Diffenderd yn 
Durant, M 


Eaton, Viola 5“ 

Edwards, Miss Jennie 

ee John Telfair 
Gardner, Nina L. 


Mrs, Louise E. M. Gilliam Sidney 


Look, Miss Elizabeth J. 
Luers, Irena A. 
Mallory, Mrs. Ellen E. 
Martin, James M. 





Gilliam, Willian Thomas 

Hawkins, part La aE Gastite N. 
iw 

Henry, Mrs. “yeaa F. 





McChesney, Sallie Cook 
McNeill, Israel C. 
McNeill, Mrs. Mary Estelle 
Mickles, Mrs. Martha M. 
Moody, Mrs. Annie F. 
Moore, Mabel D. 
Moss, Grace 
Murphy, Mics Mary E. 
Nason, Elizabeth Lord 
Paul, Mrs. Ww S. 
Payne, Lewis F. 
Peckham, Geo. C. 
Phillips, Miss Mary M. 
Pierce, Belle Louise 
Powers, Miss Alice 
Reid, John Edward 
Richards, Mrs. Abigail 
Richards, Alpheus 
Richards, Mamie Louise 
Eudora ’ oma 


George 5S. 
Russell, Mrs. Belle G. 
Senel, Prot. Edmund 
Shangle, Hiram S. 
Shangle, Mrs. H. S. 
Shepard, Mrs. P. E. 
Shepard, Pierce E. 
Shepherd, Asa Wilson 
Shepherd, Sara Estella 
Smith, Mrs. Jennie B. 
Smith? —- Amanda 
Speck, L, 

Spiess, ikoans Elliott 
Stewart, Myra J. Ridley 
Still, Mrs. S. S. 

Stout, Minnie K. 
Stover, Emanuel 
Stover, Mary E. 
Sturtevant, "Adelaide E. 


Sturtevant, Miss Cora A. 
Sturtevant, Samuel Carter 
Temple, John C, 
Thayer, Lola 
Welles, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Werlein, Mary 
Williams, Mrs. T. Alice 
Wright, Mattie L. 

MONTANA 
+d Renin Mrs. Allan R. 

» Mrs. Paul 

. NEBRASKA 
Adams, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Barber, Minnie W. 
Bewick, Rev. E. D. 
Bissell, "Mary R. 
Cecil, Pearl Blanche 
Cheney, Matthew B. 
Cheney, Mrs. M. B. 
Cressman, Rev. A. A. 
Cressman, .o- Josephine 
Cummisky, May E. 
Darr, Mrs. Kate E 
Davies, Emily Blanche 


Ferguson, Mrs. Mary Dillon 


Finney, Miss Harriet 
Fisher, Mrs. Marty Emeline 
Good, , Charity L. 
i. Jennie J. 
ll, Mrs. Henrietta M. 

pam Ey Antonia 
Hand, Mrs Willis 
Hartigan, Martha C. 
Henry, Ida Luella 
Hodge, Carrie 
Hodge, Laura 
Huse, Mrs. Anna L,. 
Huston, Annette 
Hutchinson, Sylvia A. 
gmaees, Mrs. Frank 

rk, William Elwood 
Kittle, 
Lane, Arthur W. 
Lee, Almira Josephine 
Love, Mrs. Thirza S._ 


William H. H. 


Rockwell, Clara A. 
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Sears, Lucy Ellis 
Suacter’ De David S. 
Simpkins, Clinton D. 
Simpkins, Lue F. 
Simpkins, Lillian M. 
Smith, Abbie N. 
Snyder, Mrs. Margaret 
Starry, Alice McShane 
Fong Herbert J. 
sie L. 
rears ridge, Robert Henry 
Trumbull, Rollin M. 
Wade, George 
Wade, Harriet 
Waterman, Alma Rea 
Wescott, Sadie F. 
White, Jeanette 
White, Dr. William S. 
Wilson, Mrs. Pauline B. 
NEVADA 
Bingham, Ernest L. 
Daugherty, Maud 
Kaiser, Helen Maria 
Sisson, Rosa B. 
Sisson, Thomas Eddy 
Starratt, Mrs. M. J. 
Vincent, Osmer B. 


Williamson, Mrs. Frances A, 


Williamson, Its John R. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Anderson, Mary Dana 
Babcock, Mary A. 
Bascom, Jennie S. 
Bates, Leonora H. 
Boyd, Martha J. 

Brown, Mrs. Susie C. 
Buxton, Ada Helen 
Carey, Mary Frances 
Carlton, Lucinda > oe 
Carr, Mrs. Luvia M. 
Chesley, Mrs. Annie M. 
Clark, Mary Latham 
Collins, Emma L. 

Cook, Lyman Demerritt 
Coolidge, Mary 
Crombie, Annie French 
Cummings, Aldon E. 
Dorr, Eunice Adelaide 
Eaton, Mrs. Leroy A. 
Emerson, Abraham F, 
Emons, Mrs. * ome Vv. 
pn hay Etta P 

Flandu: 


Gutterson, Miss Emma 
Hardy, Edna Maria 
Harmon, M. Isa 
Harris, William Samuel 
Holt, Charles Mead 
Howes, Carrie N. 
Hutchin, Mrs. Mary E. 
Hutchin, William H. 
Lamprey, Mrs. Ellen S. 
Lamprey, Henry P. 
Le Gro, Harriet Bates 
Locke, Susan Hamilton 
Longley, Fred E. 
Lowell, John Atkinson 
Lowell, Julia A. 
Mahar, —~{ Roberta 
Marden, Delia 
Marshall, M ms, Annis G. 
Marshall, Lydia 
Martin, Susie Etta 
Merrill, Annie Gertrude 
Messer, Mrs. Frances J. 
Morrill, Bessie Smith 
Osgood, Alice M. 
Palmer, Miriam M. 
Piper, Lelia 
Platts, Harriet Manter 
Platts, Hattie S. 
Prescott, Mrs. Ella M. 
Rich, Charles Leon 
Rich, Lana Hodgkins 
Runnells, Caroline S. 
Runnels, Moses Thurston 
Sanborn, Julia Batchelder 
Sargent, Ma — 
Seavey, ‘Wel 
Slason, Mrs. Sophia U. 
Smith, Mrs. Martha W.L. 


Smith; Nettie G. Hobbs 

Suow, "Mrs. -L. 

Tenny, Franklin J. 

Tenney, Lettitia s. 

Webster, Emma 

Wells, Mrs. Daniel French 

Wendell, Miss Fannie C. 
NEW JERSEY 

Amsden, Linda H. 

Biddle, Mrs. Anna J. 

Bishop, Mrs. Caroline C. 

Bloomfield, Miss Lizzie 

Blake, Robert W. 

Booth, Addie M. 

Bradway, Ellen 

Briggs, Josephine S. 

Briggs, Solon 

Burge, Carrie M. 

Burge, Kate Allen 

Burroughs, Luella F. 

Butler, Mary L. 

Chamberlain, Katie 

Chamberlin, Georgie L. 

Claypoole, Hlizabeth H. 

Coit, C. Miriam 

Connolly, Mich ‘ Gabriel 

Crisman, Ella G 

Currier Nettie 
Daniels, Phoebe Aucusta 
Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth Cc. 
Davis, Mrs. Eliza S. 
Davis, Lillian L. 

Dean, Elber Brinton 
Dean, Miss Mary 
Doggett, Virginia Adams 
Doo ittle, Susan Rapelji 
Easton, Mrs. Mary L. 
Ehlers, "Jetta F. 

Faulks, Anna Lilian 
Grant, Susie A. 
Grenelle, Rosa R. 
Haines, Idella 
Harris, Lucy 
Hayes, Etta C. 

Hayes, William P. 
Hebberd, Miss S. W. 
Hewitt, Rev. Edmund 
Hickman, S:muel K. 
Holeman, Gertrude F. 
Holmes, Laura E. 
— Mary E. 
Haghes, Lizzie A. 

nson, Harriet K. 
Kelley, Lillian Russell 
Kellington,Mrs. spannas J. R. 
Kempf, Emilie M 
Kem te, Miss Mary H. 
Laig’ ton, Lura Del 
Lane, Mary Elizabeth 
Livezey, Anna H. 
Lowe, Mrs. Adelaide N. 
Lyon, Mrs. Hannah L. 
Mahaffy, Mrs. Maretta 
McGown, Helen Harrison 
McGown, Margaret A. 
Mershon, Elizabeth S. 
Milier, Annie Robotham 
Moore, ulia H. 
Mulford, Mrs. Lewis 
Paddock, Susie S. 
Perry, Alice P. 
Phares, M. Ida 
Piaget, Jr., — Victor 

Powell, Lo 
paw Lg ‘Mrs. Lizzie L. 
Rex, Mrs. Fred A 
Rhoads, Eliza Adaline 
Roe, Miss Meribah 
Rothery, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 


Whit ier, Elzira A, 
Wightman, Martha J. 
Wilkins, J. Newlin 
Winthro , Mrs. Margaret 
Woodru: Jennie 
Woodruff, Mrs. Phebe D. 
Wuensch, Ph.G , Charles 


NEW YORK. 
Ainsworth, Mrs. Emma Y, 
Aldrich, Hattie Maria 
Allen, Mrs. A. A. 

Allen; Cora 
Allen, Sarah A. 
Anderson, Mary Emigh 
Atkins, George Sargent 
Augur, Jane M. 
Bailey, Alice P. 
Bailey, Emma L,. 
Baldwin, Adelaide F. B. 
Baldwin, Frank E. 
Baldwin, Olivia 
Baldwin, William A. 
Barbour, Laura A. 
Barker, Mrs. Mary B. F. 
Barnes, E. Ella 
Barnett, Hattie L. 
Barnum, Clara Kempton 
Barry, Mrs. J. E. 
Bassett, Mrs Hattie E. 
Baxter, Carrie M. 
Becker, Mrs. Frances A. 
Beers, Mrs. Allie S. 
Bell, Mrs. Eliza 3. 
Bell, Samuel E. 
Bemis, Lucy M. 
Bennett, Emma L,. 
Benton, Indamora May 
try, Eva L. 
Bettis, Leonora A. 
Bicktord, Edward Everette 
Blekkink, E. 
Blekkink, Haitie E. 
Bliss, Miss Emma L. 
Bliss, George Andrew 
Bliss, Miss Jessie V. 
Blodgett, Kittie May 
Bloomingdale, Esther M, 
Blye, Amelia C. 
Bogart, Eliza A. 
Boyce, Cora 
Boyce, Henry M. 
Boyce, Stella 
Boylan, Florence M, 
Brace, Nella M. 
Bradley, Marian L. 
Brahe, Antonie W. 
Brahe, Clara L. 
Brigden, Catharine H. 
Briggs, Edwin R. De Voe 
Bull, Statia C. 
Bronson, Sarah A. 
Brown, Charles D. 
Brown, Mrs, Jane E. 
Browne, William F. 
Brownell, Minnie E. 
Brush, Clara A. 
Brush, Sarah A. 
Buckland, Mrs. Avis W. 
Buckland, Benjamin I. C. 
Bull, Cornelia Ford 
Bullis, Hattie A. 
Burdick, Mrs. D. H. 
Burdick, Mrs. Sarah S. 
Burroughs, Joseph B. 
Burrows, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Callenden, Kate Isabelle 
Cantwell, Rebecca Barry 
Carter, Martha Roberts 
Cary, ge ey 


Case, H. 
Schuyler, Percival Raymond Cauldwell Mlinabeth M. 


Shourds, Mary C. 
Shourds, Sallie W. 
Sigler, Miss Gertie 
Simmons, Margaret A. 
Sortore, Fred 

Spies, Rudolp GC. 

Spies, Albert 
Starkweather, Mrs. F. B. 
Strong, Nettie E. 
Thomas, George Franklin 
Van Gelder, Eleanor V. 
Whiting, Mrs. Nellie I. 
Whitney, Auren pan 
Whitney, Mary C 


dsey, Mrs. Ella V. 
Chamberlin, Ruth E. 
Church, Frances M. 
Clapp, Abigail 
Clark, Anna Maria 
Clark; Helen S. 
Clark, Tennie Adams 
Clark’ ennie E. 
Clock; red S. 

Clute, Mrs. R. A. 
Clute, Willard N. 
Coffin, Emma C. 
Coffin, Kate M. 
Comrie, Mrs. Clara L. 
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Conklin, Miss Emma C, 
Cook, Mrs. Susan 
Coon, Carrie M. 

Coon, Ida Belle 

Couper, Ellie A. 
Crawford, Amanda M. 
Davis, Charles A. 
Davis, Nettie E. 

Dean, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Dean, Seymour 

De Graff, Mrs. A. Susie 
Denison, Etta Lazell 
Dennis, Anna M. 
Dissosway, Mrs Annie B, 
Doland, Jennie S. 
Donnan, Mary 
Downer, Julia S. 
Downer, Mrs. Helen A. 
Drown, Harriet L. 
Drury, Mrs. Abigail 
DuBois, Mrs. M B. 
Durland, Jennie Tuthill 
Dwight, Mrs. Harriet M. 
Early, Mrs. Polly M. 
Easton, Margaret 
Edwards, James T. 
Elder, Maria T. 

Ellis, Mrs. C. J. 

Emery, Cora M. 

Enos, Everett A. 

Erb, Charles Stephen 
Estee, Mattie Davis 
Fake, Kila May 
Farnham, Minnie N. 
Farrill, Jane Adelia 
Featherly, Mrs. Margaret 
Fellows, Charles L. 
Ferguson, Ida May 
Fe-guson, Mary 

Ferris, Ellen J. B. 

Ferris, dermance H. 
Field, Mary M. 

Field, Mrs. Welthy A. 
Fisher, Mrs. A. C. 

Ford, Martha 

Forsyth, Sarah E. 

Foster, Rhoda M. 
Franklin, Edwin M. 
Frisbey, Mrs. A. C. 
Fuller, Mrs. EF. C. 

Gage, Mary M. 

Gardiner, Sarah C. 
Gardner, Cora A. 

Gay, Lillian E. 

Gearn, Frank Fowler 
Gifford, Mrs. Minnie 
Gillett, Mrs. Catharine S, 
Graef, Bertha E. 
Granert, Josephine I. 
Grant, Francis William 
Green, Selenda I. 
Greeno, Mrs. S. 
Greenough, Mrs. F. A. 
Habecker, Kate A. Schenck 
Hale, Mrs. Wesley D. 
Hale, Mrs. G. H. 

Halsey, Mary R. 
Hanaway, Emily S. 
Harvey, Mrs. G. F, 
Haskel i, Sara H. 

Hedges, Mary B. 
Hegeman, Ada A. 

Heggi, Rosalie 

Henry, Emma F, 
Hiboard, Harriet M. W. 
Hibbard, Jane W. 
Higbie, Mrs. Alanson 
Hills, George Sanford 
Hines, Mary R. 

Holland, Fred A. 
Holland, May A. 

Holman, Jennie Elizabeth 
Holmes, Sarah B. 
Hopkins, Anna L. 
Hopkins, E. Amanda 
Hopkins, Mrs. Emma 8. 
Hopper, George S. 
Hopper, Mrs. Mary H. 
Hosley, Lilian 

Hosley, Mary E. 


Hule'‘t, Laur: tte S. 
Hill, Mrs. Alice P. 
Hull, H. Elizabeth 
Hyatt, Alice L. 

Hyde, May C. 

Ives, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Jackson, Hattie E. 
James, Eliza 

Jennings, Anna M. 
Jones, Mrs. Sa'ome H. 
Kelley, Cora A. 

Kent, Mrs. Sarah Pennel 
Keys, Almira S. 
Kilburn, Clara M. 
Kimball, David Stearns 
ae Ny ad Virginia 
Kreiss, Carrie 

Lane, Anna W. 
Langford, Rebecca 


Lattin, May B. 
Lawrence, Libbie B. 
Lawyer, Miss Rebecca 
LeFranc, Claire 

Leigh, Sophia M. 
Lilienthal, 

Livingstone, Harriet M. 
Lohr, Sarah Oldaker 
Lord, Mrs. B. B. 

Lott, Mary C. 

Lott, M.D., Schuyler 
Loughborough, Alice J. 
Loughborough, Nellie F. 
Lounsberry, Miss Alice E. 
Lowndes, Washington I. 
Lusk, Clara J. 

Lusk, Isabel Alida 

Lusk, Mary Alice 
Mabey, Mrs. Belle 
Mallette, Ella R. 
Mallette, Lotta 

Markle, Miss Lena C, 
Marvin, Charles B. 
Masson, Mrs. Hannah A, 
May, Libbie E. 
McCombie, Mrs. Sarah E. 
McKee, Mrs. Arabella C. 
McNett, Mrs. George C. 


Ge 


Merz, eric H. 

Merz, Kate M. 

Midgley, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Millard, Mrs. E. M. 
Miller, Dora E. 

Miller, F. Eva 

Milliman, F. Jennie 
Mills, Mrs. Julia Bingham 
Mills, Miss Libbie A. 
Mills, Mrs. Mary L. 

More, Mrs. D. C. 
Morehouse, Mrs.Vesta A. R. 
Morey, Mrs. . . Holland 
Morgan, Mrs. Nettie 
Mosher, Elizabeth P. 
Mould, Mrs. Minnie Y. 
Mundt, May 

Munson, Lilian L. 
Murphy, Carrie 

Myers, Florence Louise 
Neidlinger, Emilie H. 
Newman, Hattie E. 
Newton, Miss M. Frances 
Norris, John Henry 
Norton, Nellie Shaw 
Now/ian, Mary P. 

Odell, Minnie M. 

Osborn, Barnett E. 
Osborn, Clarence B. 
Osborn, Mrs. Lillian 
Ostrander, Sarah C. 
O'Sullivan, Madeleine 
Paddock, Miss Grace 
Parks, Hattie May 


Houston, Auzella Catharine Payne, Alice Viola 


Houston, Preston C. 
Hubbard, Bertha C. 
Hubbard, Elbert G. 
Hubbard, Henry A. 
Hubbard, Mrs. T. S. 


Pearson, Ellen J. 
Peasley, Mrs. Dorlisca B. 


Ha Jenale 


Philo, Lucy E. 


Pierson, Mi s Hattie H. 
Plaisted, Miss Rachel 
Poole, M. Adelaide 
Porter, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Pottle, Mrs. Hattie G. 
Pratt, Mrs. Mary M. C. 
Prentice, Geo. Henry 
Prentice, Hattie Virginia 
Proud, E iwa: ohn T. 
Putnam, Mrs. Olive N. 
Quinton, Mary 

Randall, Leila S. 
Randall, Marv J. 
Redfield, Ruth 

Reed, George Edward 
Reed, Mrs. L. H. 

Rees, Caroline L. 

Reid, Emma M. 
Resseguie, Estella A. 
Reynolds, Minerva L. 
Reynolds, Sophie Susie 
Reynolds, Mrs. Stephen 
Rich, Mrs. Eva A. 
Richardson, Mrs. Ellen O. 
Rickenbrode, Alice A. 
Rickenbrode, Mrs. F. W. 
Riggs, Sarah M. 
Roberts, Samuel 
Robertson, Aletta 
Robertson; Lida S. Mosher 
Robinson, Delia H. 
Rogers, Mary L. 
Rosekrans, E. Christine 
Rushmore, Mary D. 
Russell, Mrs. Charles H. 
Russell, Charles H. 


’ 
Salisbury, Minnie FE. 
Sanderson, Lena R. 
Sanford, Clara Daisy 
Satterlee, Esther Ennis 
Saxe, Julia S. 
Sayer, Miss Mary A. 
Schenck, Myra J. 
Schofield, Lila Millard 
Seaver, Mary &. 


Seymour, Mrs Henry 
Shaver Saran Frances 
Shaw, Mrs Lida M. 
Shearer, Jennie T. 
Shedden, Laura L. 
Shepherd, Mary C. 
Shepherd, Mrs. T. B. 
Sherman, Mrs. W. H. 
Sherry, Mrs. Charles 
Shumaker, Mrs. C. F. 
a nag 3 

Simkins, Emogene 
Simmons, Charles H. 
Simmons, Florence G. 
Simpson, Theressa M. 
Sisson, Anna Carpenter 
Sisson, Clara L. 

Slack, Miss Mina 
Slater, Mary R. 
Sloane, Louise 

Smith, Alice A. 

Smith, Celestia M. 
Smith, Cornella 
Smith, Hattie M. 
Smith, Mrs. John G. 
Smith, May Frances 
Snell, Mrs. John O. 
Soule, Mrs. Clara D. 
Southworth, Rhoda E. 
Spath, Frederick P. 
Spooner, Mrs. Frank N. 
Spoor, Miss Anna C. 
Stanclift, Elizabeth A. 
Staples, Myra E. 

Starr, Florence 
Stephens, John D’Arcy 
Stevens, Mrs. Jennette M. 
Stevens, John F. 


Stockwell, Mrs. Geo. E. 


Stone, Mrs. Aldoretta 
Stone, Miss Anna J. 
Stork, Laura 

Story, Rosalie 


T. 


Strong, Mrs. Eva R. 
Strong, Haitie 
Strong, Luc: J. 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Alice 
Styles, Hattie Amanda 
Styles, Etta E. 
Sullivan, Mrs. Rebecca M. 
Sutherland, Burt W. 
Sutherland, Leora B. 
Sylvester, Fdna E. 
Sylvester, J. B. 
alcott, Ellen Josephine 
Tanner, Sophronia A. 
Taylor, Effie B. 
Taylor, Jennie Chandler 
Taylor, Julia Matilda Ss. 
Temple, Nettie Hathaway 
Terry, Eva V. 
Thompkins, Bertha Phebe 
Thompkins, May Amelia 
Thompson, May Amelia 
Thompson, John Robinson 
Thompson, Martha Esther 
Thornton, Augusta 
Thornton, Frank 
Thornton, Jane 
Thurston, Lottie 
Titsworth, Mrs. Clara C. 
Titus, Emma A. 
Townsend, Mary A. 
Treman, L. May 
True, Mrs. Julia J. 
True, Louise Marie 
True, Marion *. 
Tucker, Grace 
Turner, Martha 
Tyler, Harriet M. 
Tyler, Mrs. Mary L. 
Unger, Mrs. Margaret 
Van Antwerp, Lillie 
Van Deusen, Rachel A. 
Van Dusen, e H. 
Van Woert, Mrs. los 
Van Wormer, Mrs. F. M. 
Varney, Mrs O. W 
Vunk, Ha . 
Wager, Susie A. 
Waite, Mrs. Nellie 
Walker, Alexander D. 
Ward, Mrs. Charlotie 
Ward, Robert G. 
Warner, Harvey J. 
Watkins, Emma Florence 
Webster, Ella M. 
Welch, Mrs. Ada E. 
Wellman, Ardillo 
Wells, Louisa M. 
Wells, Melville James 
Westcott, Mrs. Mary B. 
Wheat, Mrs. Hattie G. 
White, Anna Louise 
White, Margaret Louise 
White, Mary E. 
Whitney, Mrs. Florence B, 
Whitney, James Eugene 
Wickett, Josephine H. 
Widler, Miss Frank M. 
Wilcox, Miss Olive R. 
Wilder, Annie Helffenstein 
Williams, Carrie E. 
Williams, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Willis, Stella E. 
Winch, Edith B. 
Wing, Mrs. Ida E. 
Wiseman, Jennie A. 
Witherell, George W. 
Woodruff, Rev. A. M. 
Wormuth, Mrs. Agnes R. 
Wormuth, Jeanette 
Young, Carrie W. 
Young, Lottie E. 
Youngs, Ettie D. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Bailey, Mrs. John L. 
Boyles, Rev. M. W. 

Clark, Elizabeth Irby 
Eaton, Amelia 
Forsythe, James Adger 
Forsythe, Mrs. Julia N. 
Patton, Mrs. Minnie F. 
Tyson, Mrs. Anna W. P. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bornsky, Fred. 
Engle, Amelia 
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Hutsinpiller, Rose W. 
Lee, Cora A. 
McKercher, Mary 
Phillips, Charles Herbert 
Zick, Mrs, Fred. 

OHIO 
Adams, Carrie Ella 
Adams, Mrs. George 
Adams, —- Tress 
Adams, Lorenzo B. 


» 
— Stella May 
Alley, J] Henry 
Amsden, Hattie E. 
Andrew, Mrs. Melissa B. 
Andrew, Millard F. 
Arndt, Mary E. 
Arthur, Alice M. 
Arthur, Francis T. 
Bailey, Miss Maria Latham 
Baker, Adaline 
Baidwin, Eudora C, 
Baldwin, Lulu B. 
Balfe, Sadie 1. 


Bingham, Mary Emma 
Bishop, Elizabeth A. 
Blinn, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Biinn, John Charles 
Bloom, Mrs. Clara C. 
Bobst, Mrs. Josephine D. 
attie R. 

Boyd, Miss Clara S. 
Boyd, Helen Lee 
Briggs, Mrs. Amelia Riper 
Brown, Mrs. Elvira E. 
Brumfield, Ella C. 

B: umfield, H. Emma 
Burkhalter, Mrs. Sara 
Burnham, Mrs. Mattie 
Bushman, Cora V. 
Calhoun, Alice C. 
Campbell, Anna Louise 
Carroll, Mrs. Auna B. 
Carson, Anna M. 
Castner, Maude Alice 
Catlett, Julia F. Abbey 
Chamberlin, Mrs: L. B. 
Candler Regina Augusta 
Cheeseman, Mrs. L. 
Churchill, Alfred P. 
Clark, Hattie B. 

Coffey, Mrs oat 5. 
Creswell, Ella S 
Creswell, Nanie J. 
Crossan,’ 4nna M. 
Crum, Will J. 

Cullen, Mrs. Emilie A. 
Cunning, Irene H. 
Cunning, James Monroe 
Davis, Miss — 

Day, Mrs. 

Deming, 

Deweese, Mrs. Sarah 
Duis, Anna M. 

Dull, Sada Long 
Duniap, John 
a. Soe Julia 
Ells, Le 

Elliott, Mrs Louella A. 
Ellyson, Icella 8. 
Eodly, Ella EH. 

Endly, William ‘td 
Evans, Margaret 
Everett, Fannie 
Everhard, Mrs. Ella M. 
Fairchild, Mis. F. L. 
Fassett, Alma 

Fawcett, Emma Lauretta 
Fawcett, Mrs. Sarah E. 
F , Zada A. 

Field, Ida Lurana 
Filler, Adah V. 

Fish, Fiorence E. 

Fish, Mrs. Helen Carlisle 
Flint, Mrs. Lavinia P. 
Flowers, C. M. 

Fogg, Anna M. 
Forster, Kittie A. 
Freshour, Mrs. Emma 
Frost, Mre. J.B. 
Gantz, Maria A. 
Gavitt, Ella C. 


Geiger, M. Alice 
George, Mrs. R. A. 
Ghormley, Miss oy 2 
Giesy, Mrs. Rebecca L, 
Gill, Mrs. J. R. 
Glenn, A aM. 
Goddard, Sina B. 
Gregg, Nellie 
Guitner, Urilla H. 
Hale, Nancy Scott, 

Hall, R. Elvira 
Hamilton, Miss Mary 
Hard, Dora G. 
Hard, Ww.G. 
Harding, Hannah 
Harter, Miss Elizabeth 
Hartsough, Mrs. Mattie 
Hathaway, Harrison 
Hathaway, Serah L. 
Hawkins, Eunice Emeline 
Hayes, Ella Lake 
Hayward, Mrs, Charles 
Heller, Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Hendrixson, Ola S. 
Hill, Marion Alice 
Hodgins, EvaA. 
Holmes, Mattie A. 
Hollett, Mrs. Charles M. 
Hostlander, Mrs. Sarah L, 
Hoyt, Miss Carrie M. 
Huff, William W. H. 
Hunt, Mrs. Amelia 
Hunt, Helen 
J ames, Bertha M. 
Jeffreys, M.D., Aunice F. 
enkins, Carlton C. 
enkins, Henrietta A. 
ohnson, Mrs. M. Aurilla 
ohnson, Fannie 
ohnson, Mrs. Philothea 
ohnson, Walter B, 
olley, Eva 
ones, Alice 
ones, Julia Ann G. 
ones, M.D., Caleb 
ones, Delia M. C. 
ones, John Isaac 
osselyn, Anna R. 
udson, Roxie Lowry 
Kauffman, Kate 
Kay, Ma 
Kelley, I 
Kent, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Keppel, Allie M. 
King, Mary 
eer Mrs. A. G, 
Kirk, Eva Edna 
Kirk, Mary S. 
Lane, Mrs. A.J. 
Latham, Harry S. 
Latham, Jeannette 
Laughlin, Lillie E. 
tr gett, Mary J. 

Lowi Edwin Jacob 





om 5 D. 

Lyons, Mrs. Nancy R. 
Lyons, Orpha 

Mackey, Mrs. Harriet P. 
Mackey, — 

Marsh, Mary A 
McCampbell, Miss Ada 
McDowell, Wiliam F. 
McFarland, Emma 
McFarland, jJ.H 
McFerren, Roxie 
McIntire, Helen R. 
McIntosh, Cora 
McKinney, Thomas F. 


Morton, John W. 
Mull, Mrs. M. L. 
Mumaw, Cora Alice 
Newell, Mrs. Mary J. 
Nichols, Mrs. Jennie J. 
Ohl, Ella M. 

Ohl, Olive 

Paine, Mrs. +/+. 
Paine, Mrs. S. T. 

Park, ‘Eliza D. 

Parsons, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Patterson, Mrs. J. G. 
Patterson, Miss Martha 
Peet, John T, 

Pelton, Nora E. 
Peterson, Hannah 
Pierce, Melva A. 
Plummer, Miss Lulu O. 


Race, Agnes Lucina 
Race, Minnie D. 
Race, Mrs. W. 4. 
Raifsnyder, James M. 
Raifsnyder, Rose D. 
Ralston, Miss — 
Rankin, Mrs. Laura B. 
Rinsom, Fanny E. 
Raymond, Elizabeth B. 
Reed, Flora H. 


ely, 
He Xbbie- Pq 
Roberts, Miss Minnie 
Robeson, Grace L. 
Ross, Beil F. 
Ross, George W. 
Royce, Mrs. R. E. 
Ruggles, Lizzie 
Sanborn, Alma tudora 
Schumacher, Henry G. 
Schumacher, Mrs. Henry G. 
Scott, Mary i. 
Seymour, Corintha Maria 
Shaw, Rodney K 
Shelly, Mrs. Clara B. 


Sherrod, Miss Eliza Virginia 


Shoots, Emma K. 
Shoots, Miss Mellie 
Sibley, Mrs. Alice F. 
Simms, Mrs. Clara R. 
Simon, Mrs. Mamie 
Skinner, Mrs. Carrie I. 
Smith, H. Clay 

Smith, Mrs. Mary E. 
South, Olive F. Harding 
Sparks, Mrs, Ann 
Spencer, Miss Mary A 
Spraul, Charles William 
Spreng, Mrs. E. M. 
Staggs, Alice N. 
Starbuck, Anna D. 
Stevens, Sarah B. 
Stinson, Edgar 

Stone, Hattie Lura 
Stoneman, John W. 
Stoneman, R. Estelle 
Straight, Mrs. Laura A. 
Sweeny, Mrs. R. 


J. 
Swisher, Miss Lizzie Calwell 


Tenney, Ida B. 

Thacker, Eugenia 
Thacker, Mrs. Lillie N. 
Thornberry, Miss Diana O. 
Thornbury, Miss Mattie 


McNeal, Mrs. Auna Francis Thorp, Mrs. Mary Louise 


Means, Mrs. Hattie M. 
Mellor, Annie 

Mellor, Perley Benjamin 
Mendenhall, Mrs. Carrie A. 
Mider, Ammon J. 

Mider, Mrs. Emma Wallace 
Moffit, Miss Annie 

Moffit, Miss Jennie 

Moore, Mary 

Moore, Olive A. 

Morgan, Eliza A. 

Morgan, Gertrude S. 
Morgan, John F. 

Morgan, Mrs. Lillie Clark 
Morgan, Walter May 
Morrison, Mary Starr 


— p, Wilbur Fisk 


slee, Mrs. Maria Esther 


Sean Mamie E. 
Umsted, Carrie E. 
Unger, Mrs. Mollie A. 
Van Horn, Mrs. Ella F. 
Van Horn, L. 


Van Ness, "Mrs. ane A. 
Waddell, John 


Waddell, rs. Maggie 
Wagner, Mrs. Harriet 

Wagner, 2°. 

Warden, Mrs. Nettie 

Ware, dna Glidden 

Ware, Mrs. J. J. 

Ware, Enid 


c. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’90. 


West, Mary E. W. 
Whinery, Leona M. 
White, Mrs. Eliza F. 
White, Zenas Leonard 
Wilcox, Stella Henrietta 
Wilcoxson, Mrs. F. A. 
Wilder, Miss Alta M. 
Wilder, Miss Lizzie A. 
Wilder, Mamie E. 
Wilder, Mrs. 5 mg | Cc, 
Williard, Mrs. L. A 
Wilson, Mrs. Nellie Vv. 
Wise, Anna R 
Wisner, Emma A. 
Wright, Adda V. 
Zollinger, Lucy M. 
OREGON 
Gould, Aggie C. Ginn 
Mills, Dr. Aaron 
Mitchell, Geo. W. 
Morris, Mrs. F. A. 
Robinson, Edmund 
Sharp, Mrs. Hattie A, 
Walker, Mary M 
Wright, Miss ‘Anna. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Abrams, Mrs. Frances J. 
Aiken, James. 
Akers, Lizzie 
Altenderfer, M. Luther 
Anderson, Mary R. 
Antrim, Clarence D. 
Argue, Mrs. Eva J. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Maggie E. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Mary E. 
Fate el Mrs. Laura E. 
Bagley, John P. 
dwin, Frank E, 
f emaney Margaret 
Barnes, Mrs Mary A. 
Barr, Mrs. Libbie M. 
Bash, Appleton 
Bash, L. May 
Bastress, Marie Louise 
Bean, Ida May. 
Becker, S. Emma 
Bell, Ida Marv 
Benner, Ada B. 
Bennett, Mrs. Ellen J. 
Bennett, E. Frank 
Berlin, Miss El ie May 
Bierly, Louis P. 
Biles, Emma V. 
Birch, Mrs. Priscilla A. 
a Elizabeth 
, Frances 
Black. Mrs. Anna M, 
Blackall, Emil Lucas 
Blank, Annie M. 
Blank, Emma V. 
Bowen, Mrs. Nellie A. 
Bowman, A. S. 
Bowman, Orline 
Bracken, Gertrude Hewitt 
Brancher, Jr., William 
Brandon, "jennie w. 
Brandon, Katherine H. 
Brecht, Emma K. 
Brennesholtz, Mrs. F. E. 
Brenner, Julia M. 
Briggs, ita E. 
peak’ Mrs, Ira E. 
Adda Grace 
Burdick, Mrs. Mime 
Burk, Alice F. 
Burk, Grace V. 
Butz, "Eimer E. 
Byerly, Maud I. 
Byles, Mrs. Mary Axtell 
Cahall, Mrs. Emma L. L. T 
Cahall, William C. 
Campbell, Mrs. R. D. 
Carroll, James 


Chandler, William Douglass 


Clapper, Mrs. Mattie B. 
Cleaver, Charles L. 

Cliff, Miss Letitia F. 
Cline, Miss Carrie 

Coble, Hattie A. 

Cock, "Mrs. Margaret E. M. 
Connelly Mrs. —_ 2 
Crawford, Mrs. A. 


Creasy, Carri 
Cross. care Be 
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pavid, Flora B. 4 
Davis, Clara A. 
Davis, 
Davis, Mame I. 
pavis, Samuel Augustus 
Deming, Mrs. M. 
Deisem, Amos W. 
Dilley John William 
Dilley, Sarah Elizabeth 
Dinger, Mrs. Mary S. 
Dingler, Clara 
Dingler, Mary C.. 
Donaldson, Annie Mercur 
Drum, Mrs. im M.L 

udley, Mary L. 
Loom Amanda Leonard 
Dunhan, Mrs. Riza Ann 
Dyess, Nettie 
Elkins, Rev. L. W. 
Elkins, Mrs. Z. I. 
Entermarks, Lucy J. R. 
Fassett, Jennie L. 
Farquhar, ae ey Cc 
Fisnburn, Harriet L. 
Fletcher, Mary Anne 
Fuller, Araminga M. 
Gaemlick, Rie M. 
Gaemlick, Tilla J. 
Gardner, Lulu May 
Garrett Emma Norton 

Alice B. 
, Edgar Charles 

Gifford, Mattie 
Graff, Annie R. 
Graff, Luella 
Graffins, Mrs. Emma I, 
Graham, Kate 
Gray, Myrtle 
Gregory, John ; 
Griffith, M.D., Lewis B. 
Grove, James A. 
Groves, Mrs. Flora V. 
Guise, Julia H. 
Gunn, Marjory C. 
Haines, Clinton 


Major, Mellie E. 


Mrs. Juliaetta Agnes Mallory, Mrs. Emma J. 


Markle, Mary Clara 
Marsh, Mrs. Fanny A. 


Cc. ZL. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’9o. 


Maffett, Francis J. 


Rowley, Frank H. 
Samuel, Alice M 

Samuel, M.D., Edmund W. 
Scates, Mrs. C. W. 

Scholl, Miss Laurretta 


Marshall, Mrs. Clara Wray Schuyler, Herbert Spencer 


Martin, Mrs. Emma G. 
Martin, Mrs J. M. 
Mathias, Anne 

Mathias, M. Ida 
Matthews, Mary Howell 
Maxwell, Albert Thomas 
Maxwell, Mrs. Lauretta L. 
McCabe, Mrs. Cora A. 
McClenahan, David A. 
McCollin, W. W. 
McCollister, L. Belle 
McCorkle, Avena 
McCracken, Belle F. 
McCracken, Lizzie A. 
McDowell, Miss Anna C. 
McDowell, Carrie 
McDowell, William AHen 
McGara, Olive 
McKeown, Ethie B. 
McKeown, James A. 
McLean, Mrs. J. Y. 
McLean, J. Y. 
McMenamin, Sadie 
McMurray, Mary Ida 
McNaughtan, Alice 
Means, Emma Newton 
Means, Geo. W. 

Melcher, Laura B. 
Michael, Mrs Laura M,. 
Michael, Dr. William E, 
Mickle, Alberta V. 
Miller, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Miller, Thomas Jefferson 
Minniss, May E. 
Mitchell, Miss Kate M. 
Moore, Josephine Laing 
Moody, Mary Kirtland 
Morris, Rev J. R. 
Morrison, Elizabeth E. 


Hamilton, Mrs. Amelia M.C. Moxcey, George W. 


Hare, Sarah M. 

Harwi, Clinton A. 
Haugh, Annie E. 
Heiner, Miss Mary Louise 
Henderson, Julia L. 
Henry, Dora Elizabeth 
Hershberger, Ida B. 
Hess, Miss Olive A. 
Hill, Miss Abbie H. 
Hill, Elizabeth A. 

Hill, Helen P. P. 

Hill, Miss Mary H. 

Hill, Mrs. Mary J. 
Hinkle, Richard 

Hofta Maize E, 
Hoftman, Mary Goohs 
Howell, Elizabeth 
Hollis, Mrs. Christine H. 
Howard, Mrs. William 
Huff, Margaret A. 
Hunter, Miss Margaret L. 
Irvine, Ads L. 

Jackson, Rachel F, 
Jeffords, Lucy L. 
Johnston, Addie M. 
Jones, Alice A. Swartz 
Jones, Mrs. Amanda Y. 
Jones, Florence A. 
ones, Olivea EK. 

ones, Wilson 

oy, Mrs. C. C. 

oy, Mrs. T. C, 

Kane, Harriet A. 
Kantner, Bessie Ione 
Karns, Margaret J. 
Keeler, Miss Florence 
Keiter, Frank T. L. 
Keiter, William D. C. 
Kennedy, Mrs. M. G, 
Kerr, W. C. 

Kester, Pauline L. 
Kilmer, Charles H. 
Kimbel, Hattie L. 
Kimbel, Mrs. Rebecca j. 
Kirk, Mary B. 

Kitchim, Mrs, John 
Kling, Miss Jennie M. 
Krepps, Mrs. Ada O. 
Lewis, Sarah Elizabeth 
Lyon, Alvin 





Moxcey Mary Eliza 


Scott, Anna A. 
Scott, Lelia W. 
Scott, Minnie 
Seiss, Sallie Bracken 
Selheimer, Flora A. 
er, Emma Elizabeth 

Sheppard, Julia W. 
Sheph, Rev. William H. 

ipman, Ida C. 
Shopbell, Gulielma 
Simmington, Annie J. 
Simpson, Lizzie 
Sloan, Cynthia A. 
Sloan, David Harvey 
Smith, Florence L. 
Smith, Madeline 
Snader, John V. 
South, Mary E. 
Spanogle, Anna Catherine 
Spanogle, Sara Della 
Spear, Sarah Cordelia 
Spratt, Emma E. 
Stevens, Miss Estelle 
Stevenson, Alice 
Stevenson, Amanda R, 
Stevenson, Laura 
Stewart, Mrs. Allie G. 
Stewart, Mattie A. 
Stitt, Anna Collard 
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Higgins, Mrs. Anne W. 

ofnson, Ida S. 

ngworthy, Eliza A. 

Lawton, Edna Willard 
Mason, Martha 
Mowrv, Anna, Brown 
Michols, Mary ¥lizabeth 
Paine, Evlyn Whipple 
Pierce, Mary J. 
Richardson, nah Jane 
Roworth, Harriet J. 
Simmons, Miss Ella M. 
Southwick, Joseph H. 
Start, Mrs. Sarah Thurber 
Steere, Nellie Crane 
Talbot, Jennette A. 
Thompson, Edwin Stanley 
Vincent, Mary E. 
Watson, Mary Abby 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baker, Mrs. Sue Leland 
Blue, Flora Campbell 
Blue, Lizzie Smith 
Carter, Mrs. Anna Whilden 
Carter, George Henry 
Caston, Robert T. 

Caston, Mrs. Sarah A. 


Deas, Mary L. 

Donaldson, Augustus Hoke 
Ford, Richard Alexander 
Gist, Minnie C. 

Hamlin, Miss Mary E. 

Hoyt, Lucy Rebecca 
Latimer, Robert M. 


Stitzer, Mrs. Millie Weicksel Leland, Miss Mary C. 
Stocker, Mrs. Rose C. 
Stokes, H. M. 

— Margaret B. 


rey, Myra, W. 
Stretch, Fannie L. 
Stretch, Richard G. 
Strominger, Lillie 
Styer, Miss Emma F. 


Theobald, Miss Jennie 


Muthersbaugh, Miss Anna C. Thomas, M. Emma 


Muthersbaugh, Belle M. 
Natt, Mary I. 

Newell, Phebe Lewis 
Nickerson, Mrs. C. W. 
Nickerson, Charles W. 
Nickle, H. J. 

Norton, H. Carrie 
Oliver, Mrs. Lydia 
Owen, at 

Palen, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Palmer, Carrie A. 
Parsons, William H. 
Paschall, Elizabeth L. 
Paull, Elizabeth 
Paull, Jessie T. 
Pawling, Jefferson S. 
Pawling, Malinda J. 
Paxson, Elizabeth S. 
Peck, Miss Sadie M. 
Peifer, John Calvin 
Peters, C. Howard 


Tup 
Thompson, George Starkey Wat 


Urbino, Miss Itala 

Van Horn, Carrie A, 

Van Nort, John J. 

Von Schweinitz, Isabel A. 
Wagner, Frances M. 
wa Rev. Josiah R. 
Wakefield, Mrs Emily 
Walker, Annie M. 
Waring, F. R. 

Waring, Grace B, 
Warner, Laura B. 

Weed, Minerva 

Werner, May E. 

Westley, Laura E. 
Whinna, Georgia E. 
Wickham, Miss Sara Alice 
Wilder, Mrs. C. E. 
Williams, Nettie K. 
Wilson, Charles 

Wilson, Eva C. 


Pheneger, Annie Elizabeth Wilson, Henry 


Phillips, William J. 
Popham, Mrs. Thomas 
Porter, George W. 
Porter, Hannah J. 
Queen, William H. 
Rankin, Jennie June 
Rankin, Mrs. Malvina J. 
Ransom, Roscoe D. 
Rapp, Miss Emma 
Raub, Miss Frances 
Raub, Miss Lizzie M. 
Renthinger, John J. 
Ressegine, Eugenia G. 
Reynolds, Marshall J. 
les, Emma S. 
Richart ds, A.S8. R. 
Riddle, George B. 
Riddle, Laura M. 
Riddle, Miss Sadie E. 
Ritter, Mrs. Walter E. 
Ritter, Walter E. 


Rixstine, Mrs. M Amanda H. Draper, 


Roberts, Mrs. A L. 
Rohlfs, Wilhelmind.J. 
Root, Amos B. 

Ross, Mrs. Mary E. 


Ls mong Maggie R. 
ison, Mrs. ret S. 
Wood, John ” om 
Woodfill, Ida Florence 
Wright, Mrs. Julia Murray 
Wright, Lou Elizabeth 
Wright, Orin Palmer 
Young, Annie L. 
Young, Willard Ss. 
Zearley, Addis 
Zeiber, Muriam 

RHODE ISLAND 
Ball, Carrie Briant 
Ball, Lucretia Mott 
Barber, Mrs. T. A. 
Bisbee, Almira J. 
Carpenter, Jennie Frances 
Chafee, Minetta A. 
Davis, Rev. William F. 
Dawley, Jennie A. 
rs. John L. 
M. Lillian 


Malloy, Mrs. M. B. 
Malloy, Theodora F. 
McKay, Flora M. 
Moore, Margaret 
Moore, S. Olive 
Muckenfuss, Martha Louise 
Munro, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Munro, Sarah E. 
Quailes, William Brewster 
Shaffer, Mrs. A. J. 
Towers, Annie Belle 
, Miss Annette 

, Henry Hitt 
Watson, J. Lois 
Wells, und 
Wells, Mrs. Frances L. 
Young, Sudie James 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Barrett, Laura KE. 
Cree, Mary P. 
Davison, Mrs. Cora A. 
Gossage, Mrs. Alice 
Henry, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hitchcock, Louise L. 
Holt, Lora 
Lane, Mrs. Rebekah Mary 
MacGowan, Alexander B. 
MacGowan, Sarah E. 
Milliken, Mrs. Ella Viola 
Perrin, Celia Sarah 
Pierson, Mrs. Frances L. 
Potter, Mrs. L. A. 
Robinson, Sadie E. 
Walker, Mrs. Carrie B. 
Ward, Mrs. Media Gamble 
Whitfield, M.D., Amelia A. 
Williams, Mantord E. 


TENNESSEE 
Bell, Lily C. 
Caldwell, Lizzie C. 


Henry, James Robert 
Russell, Marion L. 
Sawyer, Mrs. Calista F. 
TEXAS 
Aapkens, Nettie J. 
s, Julia 
Barcus, H. Reavis 


g, Rev. T. J. 
Bullock, Mrs. Mary Edward 
Bullock, Mary Sue 
Clark, Mrs. Elizabeth J. 

G ,; James Sloan 








I se 


Hubbard AL "Eustis 
—_— Mary D 
irven, Mrs. Tmetia G. 


Nash, Mrs. M. L. 

Perkins, Hibernia Melissa 
Perkins, Joseph Banks 
Perkins, Silas 

Robertson, Miss Fawna M. 
Seley, Henrietta E 

Sharp, Mrs. Mary C. 

Sh rd, Etta K. 
Stanford, Rebecca H. 


Vredenbu 
Yonell, Miss Maggie Henry 


UTAH 
Noble, Miss Anna 
Warner, Emily B. 


VERMONT 
Adams, S. a 
Allen, Eliza F. 
Bacon, Charles E. 
Bisbee, Alice M P. 
B anpied, Mrs. B. S. 
Boomihower, H. Augusta 
Brown, Clara B. 
Chandier Hattie L. 
Clark, Mrs. Addie Collins 
Clark; azzie M. 
Clark, William F. 
Dearborn, Frank Herbert 
Dee, Ellen 
Evans, ©. George 
Fisk, Hattie C. 
Fisk, Mary E. 
Gale, jSennie A. 
Gilbert, Miss Loraine M. 
Gray, Mrs. A. W. 
Gray, Mrs. Juliet M. 
Grover, Mrs. Flora Barrett 
Hall, Mary Jeannette 


Hardy, Mrs. Audubon L. 
Hastings, Almira C. 


,A 

Jocelyn, Israel E. 

add, Katherine M. 
Leffingwell, Mrs. Warren C. 
Leonard, Mrs. Serocia F. 
Martin, Minnie N. 
Oakes, Anna L. 
Richmond, Emma Jones 

, Mrs. Lyra B. H. 

Ross, Emma P. Ten Broeck 
Runnels, Arthur D. 

ker, Carrie C. 
Smith, Helen B. 
Smith, Mrs. Warren H. 
Stan , Annie Whitmore 
Tuttle, Mrs. Emma M. 
Tuttle, Grace Adell 


Wilder, Mary 
Wiswell, Genn Pine ~ 
Wiswell, She 


VIRGINIA 
Bellamy, L. May 
Bosher, "charles Gideon 
Bosher, Kate om 
Fisher, Miss Annie W. 
Gardner, Miss Millie I. 
Johnston, Anna Stanwood 
Roper, Margaret Bowen 
Simpson, Jessie | P. 


WASHINGTON 
Babcock, Ruth A. 
Bryan, Clara M. 
Darrow, Mrs. Isadore F. 
Delano, Mrs. Maria H. 


Gillette, Mary A 
J , Mrs. Cynthia Ss. 





ohns, Mary 
~—_ —; Sara E. 


Ruby, fhosabel 

Ruby, William N. 
Simons, M.D., Mrs._N. J. A. 
Stout, John Kennedy 


hompson 
Sroen. Mare. do E. 
Weller, Mary Elizabeth J. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Armstrong, Robert Allen 
Burr, Alice C. 

Cook, _—. Helen Mary 
Cooper, M ary J. 
Deane, ~ jennie 
Dille, Clarence Brown 
Farnsworth, Roberta 
Hall, Kate P. 
Hamilton, Mrs Carrie P. 
Hamilton, Wi , 
—, Anna r. 


Loudin, Se Sallie i 
— Ina Ocenia 
Poun stone, Annie 
Shriven, Brent 
Steele, Lillian List 
Stone, Lissie T. 
Switzer, mma E. 
Talbot, William D. 
Thomas, Miss Lide P. 
Totten, William George L. 


Jone Mrs. Emma M. S. 


Cc. L. S. C. GRADUATES—CLASS OF ’90. 


Harris, Mrs. Tillie 
Hayford, Charlotte Octavia 
Hebard, Mrs. Mary R. 
Hendrix, M. Rozette 
Hinkson, Mrs. Nettie S. 
Hinkson, Mrs. Sallie R. 
Home, Miss Mary 
Hopkins Mrs. Kate 

ohnson, Annie C. 
Jonnstos, Lillien Farris 

ent, May Lucy 
Knapp, Mrs. L, E. 
Knights, Ella S. 

Doox, Maria 

Lewis, Mrs. Thirza E. 
Loomis, Rev. A. L. P. 
Loomis, Mrs. Frances S. 
McBeath, Mrs. E. A. 
McCoy Mrs. Margaret: 
Meigs, Melvin 
Merrick, Esther P. 
Mills, Mrs, James D. 
Miner, Mrs. Charlena A, 
Moore, Mrs. Martha W. 
Murray, Anna 
Norton, Nellie G. 
Nye, Eva S. 

Orvis, Mrs. Alice B. 
Osborn, Mrs, Sattie R. 
Palmer, Mrs. M. Fanny 

Pardee, Cora Emily 

Pengilly, Richard 
Perry, Nellie M. 
Potter, Elvardo C, 
Potter, Emma H. 


Williams, Florence Lenkard Pratt, Mrs. Orris 


Wilson, Mrs. Mary W. 


WISCONSIN 
Abbott, Clara M. 
Abbott, Mary Catherine 
Axon, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ball, Mrs. W, T. 
Barclay, Mrs. .Aargaret 
Bashford, Mrs Alice M. 
Blaisdell, Miss Rhoda M. 
Blake, Mrs. Augusta 
Blanchard, Rosina E. 
Bleedon, Miss Bertha 
Buckiand, Ella S. 
Buckland, Mrs. Mary A. 
Burbeck, Edward 
Burbeck, Eva May 
Burnham, Mrs. _ 
Camm, Edith M 
Camm, Herbert F. 
Casson, Mrs. Ethel 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Alice E. 
Chambers, Mary E A. 
Chambers, Nellie E. 
Clark, Mrs. H. R. 
Clifton, Mrs. Laura 
Clugstone, Mrs. Susan 
Coates, Carrie K. 
Coe, Mrs. Lenna C. 
Cole, Charles E. 
ollar, Mrs. D. N. 
Collar, Fleora G. 
Collins, Mrs. Lizzie 
Coman, Caroline A. 
Copley, Mrs. Isabelle 
Cordiner, Helen 
Corse, John W. 
Cowles, Mrs. W. L. 
Demarest, Mrs. Florence 
rd Dodge, Mrs. Florence E. 
Duncan, Autta 
Dunnigan, Jennie 
Everhard, Miss Ann V. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Tullie 
Flagg, Lizzie M. 
Gardner, Nathaniel 
Goodman, diss dinnie B. 
Gorton, Miss ‘mma Alene 
Gorton, M:ss Grace G 
Gorton, Mrs 1, Meri 
Gosa, Mrs. ° 
Goss, Mrs. M. 
Gray, Leona 
Greene, Alice Sarah 
Gunther, Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Alice Barbara 
Hardenburg, Hes —— Cc. 


Hardy, Miss sare 
Harmon, Miss Flora 


Prock, Chester M. 
Proctor, Mrs. L, A, 
Ran, Mrs. Anna 
Reed, Addo M, 
Resseguie, Augusta P. 
Richmond, Emma 
Root, Miss Abbie I. 
Root, Jennie 
Salisbury, Annie D. 
Salzer, Benjamin F, 
Sanford, George W. 


‘Schulhof, Mrs. E. J. 


Schulhof, Estella M, 
Scribner, Anna M. 
Searles, Tesse D. 
Shipman, Hattie L. 
Silliman, Miss Anna C. 
Silliman, Mary L. 
Smith, Mrs. Jennie 
Smith; Thowas A. 
Stevens, Ida M. 
Stroud, Mrs. Alice C. 
Tayler, Sarah Alice 
Thomas, David D. 
Thomas, Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs. Mary R, 
Thrall, M, Luella calmer 
Townsend, Mary S 
Upham, Mrs. Mary S. 
Van Norman, Minnie A. 
Vivian, Stephen 
Warner, Miss Frankie E. 
Welton, Mrs. Harriet L. D, 
White, Nellie L. 
Whitmore, Mary C. 
Whitney, Mrs. Persis Gage 
Willa: , Mrs. Julia D. 
Williams, Mrs. Mary A. McF. 
Williams, May Helen 
Wilson, Helen 
Wilson, Martha 
Zimmerman, Nettie E. 
CANADA 

Acheson, Lizzie 
Agar, Eliza Ellen 
Alger, Ellen E. 
Allen, Sarah E. 
Baird, James 
Barker, Annie E. 
Barnhill, Mary Emma 
Barr, Mrs. Erminie E. 
Beatty, Frances M. 
Brevoort, Henry E. 
Geuspbeliosbcla 

am Isa ugent 
Carter, Marilla 
Chadwick, Alice 
Chapman, Emma Dora 
Clarke, Ida 





Cleveland, Bella Morrison 
mee Lillian ba 


Fenwick, Maude M. 
Fleming, W. Ezra 
Galley, Richard 


Galloway, Mrs. H. P. H 
Gansby, Annie B 
—. we 


Gat G. O. 
Gilliland, ¢ Charlotte Grace 
Graham, Anne Hartley 
Graham, Herbert J. 
Graham, Louis H. 
Holmes, Miss Lizzie A. 


Jennings, Anna J. 
err, Minnie 
King, Elvira 
Lew s, Anita 
Lewis, David = 
Lyon, Mrs. gx. 
MacCormick, Kate 
MacLeod, Jean M. 
MacNachten, Jean Hervey 
Manning, Charles 
McQueen, Alexander 
Medcalf, Minnie Victoria 
Morse, George Warreu 
O'Neal, Edmund H. 
O’Neal, Mrs. Emma M., 
Owen, Mrs. Charies 
Parkinson, Thomas Bristow 
Paull, Hen 
Peacock, = ‘Amelia 
Pink, Emm 
Robinson, Hattie 
Rowell, Mary Coyne 
Sanderson, Amy Louise 
Snider, Charlotte C. M. 
Staton, Robert A. 
sutieee, Edwin Ernest 
reer "Alice Maude 
ford, ames F. 
ye my eorge Lawrence 
Veazey, Myra Abbie 
Watson, Christina R. 
Watson, Wiliiam 
Watt, Adelia Ann 
Watts, Georgina 
Watts, Lizzie 
Weaver, Sadie A. 
Wharin, Fannie G, 
White, William 
Wyatt, Lizzie 
BERMUDA 
Kirkham, Annie M. 


CHILI 
Kinsman, Rosina A. 


ENGLAND 
Allen, Charies Thomas 
Alty, Enoch 
Chay ple, Jonathan 
Ford, Jame George A. 
Sh eppard, Joon 
Stevens, Rev. N. 
Westcombe, Michael 
Whittle, Rev. John 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Furmeaux, M. E. 
Seya, Masaje 
INDIA 
Christiancy, Mary 
Harvey, L. 
Hoskins, Charlotte 
Mansell, Mrs. Nancie M. 
in, Mrs. John J. 
ockey, Mrs. Nettie M. 
APAN 
Spencer, Matilda A. 
‘an Petten, Mrs. S. E. 


MEXICO 
Hewett, Lizzie R. 


RUSSIA 
Dopple Maiz, Georges 


SCOTLAND 
Wardrop, Rev. Robert Main 
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